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PROGRESS OF THE ARMS 
CONFERENCE 


How the British plea to abolish submarines was defeated by 
France and other nations—Passage of American resolutions 


curbing submarine methods—No limit 


placed on aircraft—- 


Poison gas prohibited by a resolution unanimously adopted— 
Agreement on Chinese tariff—Solving the Shantung controversy 


[PERIoD From Dec. 20, 1921, To JAN. 18, 1922] 


YHE Washington Conference for 
Limitation of Armament bent 
its chief efforts during the 

month under review to the limitation 
of the submarine and other auxiliary 
craft, including airplane carriers. 
The British delegation, through Lord 
Lee of Fareham and Arthur Bal- 
four, made an unsuccessful onslaught 
on the submarine as an inhuman 
agency of warfare. France had made 
her acceptance of the 1.75 naval ratio 
for capital ships conditional on a large 
auxiliary fleet, including 90,000 tons 
of submarines. Lord Lee seized this 
cpening to make a powerful plea for 
the complete abolition of that agency 
of warfare. The report of the Amer- 
ican Advisory Committee, combined 
with the unfavorable attitude of all 
the other delegations, showed that the 
British plea had no chance of success. 
At the session held on Dec. 23 the 
French and the British delegations 
came into sharp conflict, Admiral de 
Bon for France seeking to prove that 
the submarine had demonstrated its 
effectiveness as a weapon of defense, 
Mr. Balfour for Great Britain sus- 
taining Lord Lee’s view that it was 
chiefly an offensive weapon, and es- 
sentially inhuman. On Dec. 24 Sec- 
retary Hughes proposed to reduce 
submarine tonnage from 90,000 to 
60,000 tons for the United States and 
Great Britain, and that France, Italy 
and Japan should retain the status 
quo, approximately 31,500 tons for 
France and Japan, and 21,000 for 


italy. This proposal followed another 
sharp debate between the French and 
British delegations, in which Mr. Bal- 
four demanded to know the reason 
for the large submarine fleet insisted 
on by France. Though all the dele- 
gations maintained their view that 
the submarine should be retained, 
the result of the three days’ debate 
was felt to have been a moral victory 
for Great Britain, the arguments of 
whose chief delegates, especially Mr. 
Balfour, made a deep impression on 
all, especially on the American dele- 
gation. All hopes of eliminating the 
submarine, or even limiting its ton- 
nage ratio, came to an end on Dec. 
28, when France flatly refused a 
quota of less than 330,000 tons for 
auxiliary craft, and less than 90,000 
tons for submarines. The announce- 
ment of this decision precipitated an- 
other clash between the French and 
British delegations, Mr. Balfour and 
M. Sarraut academically discussing 
the possibility of future war between 
Great Britain and France, and Mr. 
Balfour making it clear that if France 
insisted on this large submarine force, 
Great Britain would accept no limita- 
tion for craft adapted to fight the 
submarine. M. Sarraut made a spir- 
ited defense of France, and this first 
phase of the submarine debate here 
reached its logical end. 

At this same session of Dec. 28, 
however, a new phase began with 
Elihu Root’s presentation of a series 
of resolutions formally condemning 





the illegal use of the submarine as a 
weapon of naval warfare. The orig- 
inal proposals restated the existing 
international law regarding attacks 
on merchant vessels, declared that 
submarines were not exempt there- 
from, invited all other powers to ac- 
cept these principles, and then ‘went 
further in declaring that as it was 
virtually impossible for submarines 
in making such attacks to observe the 
laws of humanity above laid down, 
their use should be prohibited, and to 
this end, the five conference nations 
assented to such prohibition, and in- 
vited all other nations to adhere 
thereto. A further resolution urged 
that all submarine commanders who 
violated these rules should be tried 
for piracy. These proposals led to 
an animated debate which ended only 
on Jan. 6 with the passage of the 
resolutions in an extended form—one 
of the most momentous results 
achieved by the conference, the effect 
of which was to give the British dele- 
gation a virtual victory after all in 
its attempt to outlaw the submarine. 

Total tonnage of auxiliary ships 
could not be limited, owing to the 
attitude of France, but limits were 
fixed on individual tonnage and ar- 
mament, including aircraft carriers. 
A total tonnage ratio was finally 
fixed for these last vessels. The con- 
ference, basing itself on an exhaus- 
tive technical report, rejected any at- 
tempt to limit aircraft (Jan. 7). The 
use of poison gas was prohibited at 
this same session—an action consid- 
ered almost as momentous as the 
passing of the Root submarine reso- 
lutions. 

The Committee on the Far East 
resumed its discussion on China on 
Jan. 5, and reached decisions to raise 
the Chinese customs tariff and to 
take steps devised ultimately to lead 
to the withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Chinese territory. The special 
negotiations between the Chinese and 
Japanese delegates over Shantung 
continued, important agreements be- 
ing in sight on Jan. 18. 

The official proceedings of the con- 
ference, from Dec. 22 to the time 
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when these pages went to press, were 
as follows: 


THE SUBMARINE DEBATE 


The Committee of the Whole on 
Limitation of Armament and the 
Sub-committee on the Limitation of 
Naval Armaments held their second 
joint meeting on Dec. 22. At a pre- 
vious session, Dec. 20 [see January 
CURRENT History], the naval ratio 
on capital ships had been provision- 
ally settled by the consent of France 
to a proportion of 1.75 for France, 
as compared with the 5-5-3 ratio for 
the United States, Great Britain and 
Japan. The correspondence between 
Secretary Hughes and Premier Bri- 
and, however, showed that France’s 
assent was contingent on securing a 
strong auxiliary fleet. This brought 
the submarine issue prominently to 
the fore, and Great Britain now 


seized the opportunity to urge that 
the use of submarines be entirely 
abandoned, or, at all events, substan- 
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LORD LEE OF FAREHAM 
First Lord of the British Admiralty, who 
made a memorable speech at Washington 
on behalf of abolishing the submarine 
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VICE ADMIRAL DE BON 
Chief naval adviser of the French delegation 
at the Arms Conference 


tially reduced from the 90,000-ton 
plan proposed by Secretary Hughes. 
The joint meeting of Dec. 22 was de- 
voted wholly to this issue. Lord 
Lee of Fareham, First Lord of the 
British Admiralty, speaking for the 
British delegation, presented a 
sweeping indictment of the under- 
seas craft. His two main points 
were that the submarine is ineffect- 
ive as a defensive weapon and that 
its chief value lies in its use against 
merchantmen, which is not compat- 
ible with modern ideals of warfare. 


Following Lord Lee’s address, the 
spokesmen for the other delega- 
tions — Secretary Hughes, for the 
United States; M. Sarraut, for 
France; Mr. Hanihara, for Japan, 
and Senator Schanzer, for Italy— 
rose in turn to explain why they dis- 
agreed with the British view. They 


were all opposed to elimination of 
the submarine as a weapon, either of 
offense or of defense: they were 
convinced of its effectivenss, and 
believed that none of the powers 
represented in the conference would 
make an inhumane use of it; they 
stressed the danger of giving nations 
outside the conference, who would 
retain the submarine, the advantage 
represented by such a renunciation, 
and advocated an agreement by all 
the powers represented with respect 
to regulation of submarine use. 


LorRD LEE’S ADDRESS 


The main features of Lord Lee’s 
memorandum, as presented in the of- 
ficial summary oi the joint commit- 
tee, were these: 


Lord Lee said that the present position 
was one of agreement between the five 
powers in regard to the ratio for capitai 
ships, but that all the powers were equally 
uncommitted on the subject of submarines, 
small craft ‘and auxiliaries. He prefaced 
his argument by the following tabulation 
showing the submarine situation as it at- 
fected the five main nations: 


Amount of 
American New Bldg. 
Proposals. Permitted. 
90,000 6,500 
90,000 9,500 
54,00 21,800 

a 


Pea SON ag 


Existing 
Tonnage. 
83,500 
80,500 


Tee. U..6..of Am:.. 
Great Britain 


*In proportion. 
[These figures were later corrected by Secre- 
tary Hughes. ] 


Lord Lee said he found it strange to put 
before a conference on limitation of naval 
armaments proposals designed to foster and 
increase a type of war vessel which the Brit- 
ish believed to be open to more objection than 
surface capital ships. The British position 
was for their complete abolition. First of 
all, it was contended that the submarine 
was the legitimate weapon of the weaker 
powers and was an effective and economical 
means of defense for any extensive coast 
line and for maritime communications. 
This argument, he said, was not technically 
sound. Submarines, in the present state of 
their development, were but a weak de- 
fense against an attacking fleet of power- 
fuliy armed, swift-moving vessels fully pro- 
tected against submarine counterattacks. 
Germany had employed 375 U-boats of 270,- 
000 tons in the aggregate, and of these nc 
fewer than 203 had been sunk. In legiti- 
mate naval warfare, these U-boats had ac- 
complished few results beyond sinking a 
few obsolete vessels in the early part of 
the war; the British Grand Fleet had not 
been affected throughout the war; not one 
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vessel had been sunk or hit, whether at sea 
or in harbor, by submarines. The German 
submarines had not prevented the passage 
of British light cruisers or troop ships 
across the English Channel, the North Sea, 
or the Atlantic Ocean. Some 15,000,000 
British troops had crossed and recrossed 
the English Channel; 2,000,000 United 
States troops had been brought across the 
great sea. The U-boat, whether considered 
as an offensive or defensive weapon, had 
proved contemptible when faced by organ- 
ized naval force. 

Britain’s experience during the war had 
proved to her that submarines were not 
effective for the defense of coast lines and 
communications with colonies, and hence 
Great Britain, to whom such defenses and 
communications were of paramount impor- 
tance, was ready to give submarines up. 
The danger from their use was especially 
great in the case of nations that did not 
have command of the sea, and it was in 
the interest of all such nations to rid them- 
selves of this menace. It had proved that 
submarines were no defense against other 
submarines. The real success of the sub- 
marine had been in the case of merchant 
ships. The German U-boats had sunk 12,- 
000,000 tons of shipping, valued at $1,100,- 
000,000, not counting their cargoes. It was 
true that this success against merchant 
shipping had been achieved in defiance of 
all law, both human and divine. But were 
we to assume, asked Lord Lee, that other 
nations, like Germany, could not go mad in 
time of war and commit similar infractions 
of the laws of humanity? He meant no as- 
persion of any nation, but orders must bs 
obeyed. 

The view of the British Empire, there- 
fore, was that the submarine should be 
abandoned completely. Limitation was not 
sufficient, for a submarine fleet could be 
rapidly expanded in time of war, as_ the 
industry, under limitation, would be kept 
alive. Abolition was the only way to elim+ 
nate this menace to the mercantile shipping 
of the world. The British were animated 
by no selfish motives in arguing for com- 
plete suppression. ‘They recognized, how- 
ever, that Great Britain was the nation 
most exposed to the submarine menace—- 
the threat to the food supply on which Eng- 
land depended. Three-fifths of her food 
was dependent on sea communications. 
Only seven weeks’ stock was normally avail- 
able. This was the British Government’s 
greatest anxiety during the war. With 
such a menace confronting them, was it 
surprising that the British people should 
protest against a weapon which was the 
negation of humanity and civilization it- 
self? 

The argument presented by England’s 
enemies was that this was the only point 
of British vulnerability, the only way te 
strike the British Empire down, and hence 
that the submarine must be retained, had 
no force. The war had showed that the 


British Empire was not easily stricken 
down. The British Navy in the war had 
constituted almost, the keystone of the 
allied arch. Lord Lee cited the achieve- 
ments of that navy to refute the imputa- 
tion ef purely seifish motives on the part 
of the British Government. There was no 
evidence that the conditions of 1914 might 
not recur. Could France run the risk of a 
disaster to her near neighbor and only cer- 
tain ally if they did recur? He believed 
that the British delezation was fighting the 
battle not only of the allied and associated 
powers but of the whole civilized world in 
advocating the abolition of the submarine. 

As to the possibility of nations outside 
the conference proceeding with the build- 
ing of submarines, he found it impossible 
to believe that other powers would set 
themselves against the opinion of the rest 
of the world regarding this weapon. World 
opinion was a powerful weepon, and the 
great naval powers, if confronted by such 
a menace, would find means to protect 
themselves if necessary. Regarding the 
argument for the cheapness of submarine 
use, he said, the conference surely had no 
desire to make war cheap. When war had 
been cheap it had been almost continuous, 
he pointed out. The fact that Great Brit- 
ain had had to maintain an average of nc 
less than 3,000 anti-submarine surface craft 


(© Harris & Ewing) 


ALBERT SARRAUT 
Latterly the chief spokesman for France at 
the conference. He retains his place as 
Minister of Colonies in the new 
Poincare Cabinet 
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during the war showed how expensive the 
submarine might prove. Great Britain de- 
sired not only a decrease of naval arma- 
ment, but a decrease of expenditure. What 
would Great Britain gain if the old compe- 
tition were transferred to submarines? Not 
much, as the submarine menaced Britain’s 
very life and existence. The submarine was 
essentially an offensive weapon, not a by- 
product of any industry, such as poison gas 
or air bombs, with which it had proved im- 
possible to deal. It was a weapon of mur- 
der and piracy and the drowning of non- 
combatants. It had been used to sink pas- 
senger ships, cargo ships and _ hospital! 
ships. It was technically so constructed 
that it could not even rescue women and 
children from sinking ships. That was 
why he hoped it would be abolished. For 
defense it was inefficient, and its advan- 
tages were outweiged by its disadvantages. 
It would be a great disappointment if the 
British delegates failed to persuade this 
conference to get rid of this weapon, which 
involved so much evil to peoples who live on 
cr by the sea. 

Great Britain, to prove her sincerity, was 
ready to scrap her whole submarine navy, 
the largest and most efficient in the worla, 
composed of 100 vessels of 80,000 tons, pro- 
vided the other nations would do the same. 
He believed this was a greater contribution 
to the cause of humanity than even the 


(Times Wide World Photos) 


V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI 


Member of the Vice Regal Council of India, 
chief delegate from British India 


limitation of capital ships. It was, how- 
ever, useiess to be blind to the facts, and 
he realized that he could hardly hope to 
convince all the powers represented at the 
conference, though he believed that eventu-~ 
ally all civilized nations would accept the 
British view. In any event, the British 
delegates did not intend to allow failure of 
submarine abolition to affect the settle- 
ment in regard to capital ships, and they 
stood ready to welcome any suggestions 
for the reduction and restriction of subma- 
rines—especially from their French col- 
leagues—in case submarines were con- 
tinued. 


REPLIES OF OTHER DELELGATES 


Secretary Hughes, following the 
conclusion of Lord Lee’s address. 
rose to make a statement of correc- 
tion. The figures supplied by the 
American naval experts, he said, and 
upon which the American proposal 
was based, concerning submarine 
tonnage built and building, did not 
appear to coincide with those re- 
ferred to by Lord Lee. The tonnage 
ri these American figures stood 
hus: 


Tons. 


Unilted: States. cecaciwssecesedcwccts 95,000 


Great Britain 

France 

Italy 

Japan 

The United States, therefore, he 
pointed out, had 95,000 tons, which 
it was prepared to reduce to 90,000, 
as set forth in the American pro- 
posals. The reduction was slight, 
but it was a reduction. It was not 
the intention of the United States to 
increase, but to reduce. [Later re- 
vised figures given by Secretary 
Hughes at the session of Dec. 24 esti- 
mated approximate submarine ton- 
nage for France at 31,500; for Japan 
at 31,500, and for Italy at a little less 
than 21,000 tons. ] 

M. Sarraut, on behalf of France, 
joined with the other delegations in 
expressing profound disapproval of 
the barbarous use which was made of 
submarines in the late war. Both the 
Peace Conference and the League of 
Nations, however, he said, had dis- 
cussed the question of submarines, 
and public opinion had showed itself 
favorable to their continuance. The 
French delegation believed the sub- 
marine was essentially a defensive 
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weapon, especially adapted 

to nations scantily supplied 

with capital ships. It could 

not be considered as a domi- 

nating weapon; it was unde- 

niable that it could be used 

under honorable conditions, 

and it was certain that these 
conditions would be exam- 

ined, discussed and formu- 

lated in accord with the 

lessons of the late war. The 

French delegation thus felt 

called upon to approve the 

use of the submarine under 

these restrictions. M. Sar- 

raut pointed out that in view 

of the technical considera- 

tions governing their use at 

sea, it would be necessary 

for a navy to possess a num- 

ber of them proportionate to 

the needs of national de- 

fense. He also advocated the 

use of submarines of the 

larger type, which he de- 

clared to be far more fitted 

for observing the law of hu- 

manity, and further declared 

that submarines of a large cruising 
radius were necessary to assure the 
defense of distant colonies and to 
maintain the long line of communica- 
tions which such possessions necessi- 
tated. 

Signor Schanzer, head of the 
Italian delegation, though recogniz- 
ing the humanitarian considerations 
urged by Lord Lee, stated that Italy 
did not share the British view re- 
garding the technical efficiency of 
submarines, and stressed the impor- 
tance of this weapon to Italy, with 
its long coast line and sea communi- 
cations, and the proximity of many 
of its most important centres to the 
coast. He also believed that the con- 
ference could not settle the question 
of submarines, in view of the ab- 
sence of other powers. Italy, there- 
fore, he said, was not in a position 
to associate itself with the proposal 
to abolish submarines, and the Italian 
delegation was not authorized to 
do so. 

Mr. Hanihara said that Japan be- 
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lieved a legitimate use of submarines 
was justifiable for the purposes of 
national defense, but was wholly op- 
posed to their abuse, to guard against 
which he proposed a modification of 
the international rules of war so as 
to embody specific prohibitions. 


POINTS OF AGREEMENT 


Secretary Hughes rose as Chair- 
man to say that all could not fail to 
be deeply impressed by the statement 
made by Lord Lee on submarines. 
One clear and definite point of view 
emerged, he said, on which all the 
delegates present were agreed: there 
was no disposition to tolerate the ille- 
gal use of the submarine, and all were 
ready to prepare and announce to 
the world a statement of the inten- 
tions of the nations represented at 
the conference that submarines must 
observe the well-established princi- 
ples of international law regarding 
visit and search in attacks on mer- 
chant ships. Mr. Hughes pointed out 
that even if the delegates were will- 
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ing to adopt the principle suggested 
by the British, they would still have 
to wait the adherence of other na- 
tions. The crux of the controversy 
was the use of the submarine as a 
weapon of defense. Expert differ- 
ences of opinion had already mani- 
fested themselves. Each nation must 
be guided by its own naval experts. 
He would make no statement of the 
position of the United States at 
present, except to add to the expres- 
sions of detestation of the abuse of 
the submarine and of the illegal 
methods of their employment during 
the war. He wished, however, to 
read a report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee appointed by President Hard- 
ing to assist the American delega- 
tion—a committee of men and women 
representing all shades of public 
opinion in the United States, and 
headed by a distinguished Admiral 
of the American Navy. He read this 
report, not as the opinion of the 
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United States Government, 
but as the report of a com- 
mittee created to advise the 
American delegates as to 
public opinion. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE’S 
REPORT* 


Secretary Hughes then 
read the report that had 
been adopted by the Advis- 
ory Committee of the 
American delegation in full 
session on Dec. 21, 1921: 

In the recent Worid War the 
submarine was used in four 
general ways: 

(a) Unlimited us.e against 
both enemy and neutral non- 
combatant merchant vessels. 


(b) Use against enemy com- 
batant vessels. 


(c) Use as mine planters. 
(d) Use as scouts. 


Whatever is said about un- 
limited warfare by submarines 


? is also true of unlimited war- 


fare by surface craft, provided 

the combatant wishes to violate 
the rules of war. The Confederate cruisers 
destroyed all property, but not lives. The 
English expected the Germans in the latter 
part of the World War to use surface craft 
for unlimited warfare and had provided 
means to offset this. However, the Germans 
with one exception were unable to get out of 
the North Sea. The Moewe, a surface ship, 
sank almost all merchantmen with which 
she came in contact, saving the lives of the 
crews. So that unlimited warfare is not 
necessarily an attribute of the submarine 
alone. 

The unlimited use of submarines by Ger- 
many against commerce brought down 
upon her the wrath of the world, solidified 
it against the common enemy and was un- 
doubtedly the popular cause of the United 
States entering the World War. 

The rules of maritime warfare require 
a naval vessel desiring to investigate a 
merchant ship, first, to warn her by firing 
a shot across her bow, or in other ways, 
and then proceed with the examination of 
her character, make the decision in regard 
to her seizure, place a prize crew on her 
and, éxcept under certain exceptional cir- 
cumstances, bring her into port, where she 
may be condemned by a prize court. 

The rules of procedure (1917), as laid 
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down for United States naval vessels when 
exercising the right of visit and search, 
make no exception in favor of the subma- 
rine. In the early part of the World War 
the German submarines exercised this right 
of visit and search in the same manner as 
surface vessels. When sunk, the papers 
and crew of merchant ships so visited were 
saved. Later, when the cases came up in 
a German prize court sitting on appeal at 
Berlin, the responsibility of the German 
Government was often acknowledged and 
indemnities paid. 

When unlimited submarine warfare com- 
menced, in some cases where necessary evi- 
dence was produced by the owners making 
claim in the prize court, the court decided 
that the matter was outside the pale of the 
prize regulations, though it did not deny 
the justice of the claim. 

Assuming that a merchant ship may be 
halted by a submarine in a legitimate fash- 
ion, it becomes difficult, because of limited 
personnel, for the submarine to complete 
the inspection, place a prize crew on board 
and bring her into port. It is also difficult 
for her to take the passengers and crew 
of a large prize on board should circum- 
stances warrant sinking the vessel. How- 
ever, these remarks are applicable to small 
surface craft as well. 

During the World War, on account of the 
vulnerability of the submarine and on ac- 
count of the probability of its sinking the 
vessels it captured, the tendency was for 
all merchant ships (including neutrals) 
to arm themselves against the submarine. 
Such action greatly hampers the activity 
of the submarine and tends toward _— 
acts both by the merchant vessels and by 
the submarine. 


In other words, the general tendency of 
submarine warfare against commerce, even 
though starting according to accepted 
rules, was sharply toward warfare unlim- 
ited by international law or any humani- 
tarian rules. This was because the vul- 
nerability of the submarine led the Ger- 
mans to assume and declare she was en- 
titled to special exemptions from the ac- 
cepted rules of warfare governing surface 
craft. The merchant ship sank the sub- 
marine if it came near enough; the subma- 
rine sought and destroyed the merchant 
ship without even a knowledge of nation- 
ality or guilt. 


GROWTH OF LAWLESS METHODS 


Submarines were largely responsible for 
the extensive arming of merchant vessels, 
neutral and belligerent, during the World 
War. The average merchant vessel can- 
not hope to arm effectively against enemy 
surface combatant vessels, and as a rule 
submits to visit and search without resist- 
ance. Prospects of saving the ship and cer- 
tainty of safety to personnel have caused 
them to accept as the lesser risk the visit 
of belligerent surface vessels. 
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When, however, as in the World War, 
they met a belligerent submarine, with a 
strong probability of being sunk by that 
submarine, the law of self-preservation 
operated and the merchant ship resisted by 
every means in its power. Defensive arma- 
ment was almost sure to be used offen- 
sively in an attempt to strike a first blow. 
The next step was for each to endeavor 
to sink the other on sight. 

War on commerce by surface combatant 
craft causes change of ownership of mer- 
chant vessels only, provided the surface 
craft does not sink these ships, but these 
merchant vessels for the most part remain 
in service. They are not destroyed. The 
world does not lose them. The object of 
war on commerce is not to destroy ship- 
ping, but to deprive the enemy of its use. 
Submarine warfare on commerce, if unlim- 
ited in character, injures the enemy and 
greatly injures the world as well. The 
world is so highly organized and so de- 
pendent on ocean transportation that ship- 
ping is essential to livelihood. Without 
it vast populations would starve. 

At present, when war breaks out, bellig- 
erent vessels tend to transfer to neutral 
flags and also to fly false flags. This 
hampers lawful warfare by submarines, as, 
owing to their great difficulty in making 
the proper visit and search, it is thus im- 
possible for them to prevent belligerent 
commerce from going forward. 

The net results of unlimited submarine 
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warfare in the World War were (a) fla- 
grant violations of international law, (b) 
destruction of an enormous amount of 
wealth, (c) unnecessary loss of many inno- 
cent lives and (d) to draw into the war 
many neutrals. 

Unlimited submarine warfare should be 
outlawed. Laws should be drawn up pre- 
scribing the methods of procedure of sub- 
marines against merchant vessels, both 
neutral and belligerent. These rules should 
accord with the rules observed by surface 
craft. Laws should also be made which 
prohibit the use of false flags and offensive 
arming of merchant vessels. The use of 
false flags has already ceased in land 
warfare. 

No one can prevent an enemy from run- 
ning “amuck,” but immediately he does he 
outlaws himself and invites sure defeat by 
bringing down the wrath of the world upon 
his head. If the submarine is required to 
operate under the same rule as combatant 
surface vessels, no objection can be raised 
as to its use against merchant vessels. The 
individual captains of submarines are no 
more likely to violate instructions from 
their Government upon this point than are 
captains of any other type of ship acting 
independently. 


SUBMARINES AND WARSHIPS 
Against enemy men-of-war the subma- 


rine may be likened to the advance guard 
on land which hides in a tree or uses under- 
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brush to conceal itself. If the infantry in 
its advance encounters an ambuscade, it 
suffers greatly, even if it is not totally 
annihilated. However, an ambuscade is 
entirely legitimate. 

In the same fashion a submarine strikes 
the advancing enemy from concealment, and 
no nation cries out against this form of 
attack as illegal. Its navy simply becomes 
more vigilant, moves faster and uses its 
surface scouts to protect itself. 

The submarine carries the same weapons 
as surface vessels, i. e., torpedoes, mines 
and guns. There is no prohibition of their 
use on surface craft, and there can be none 
on submarines. Submarines are particularly 
well adapted to use mines and torpedoes. 
They can approach to the desired spot with- 
cut being seen, lay their mines or discharge 
their torpedoes and make their escape. 

The best defense against them is eternal 
vigilance and high speed. This causes 
added fatigue to the personnel and greater 
wear to the machinery. The continual 
menace of submarines in the vicinity may 
so wear down a fleet that when it meets 
the enemy it will be so exhausted as to 
make its defeat a simple matter. 


The submarine as a man-of-war has a 
very vital part to play. It has come ta 
stay. It may strike without warning against 
combatant vessels, as surface ships may do 
also, but it must be required to observe the 
prescribed rules of surface craft when op- 
posing merchantmen as at other times. 


As a scout the submarine has great pos- 
sibilities. It is the one type of vessel able 
to proceed unsupported into distant enemy 
waters and maintain itself to observe and 
report enemy movements. At present its 
principal handicaps are poor habitability 
and lack of radio power to transmit its in- 
formation. However, these may be over- 
come in some degree in the future. Here, 
again, the submarine has come to stay. It 
has great value, a legitimate use, and no 
nation can decry its employment in this 
fashion. 

{Here followed a statement of the pro- 
posal of the United States for limitation of 
naval armament, so far as submarines are 
concerned, as made at the opening session 
of the conference.] The report then con- 
tinued: 

A nation possessing a great merchant 
marine protected by a strong surface navy 
naturally does not desire the added threat 
of submarine warfare brought against it. 
This is particularly the case if that nation 
gains its livelihood through overseas com- 
merce. If the surface navy of such a 
nation were required to leave its home 
waters, it would be greatly to its advan- 
tage if the submarine threat were removed. 
This could be accomplished by limiting the 
size of the submarine so that it would be 
restricted to defensive operation in its own 
home waters. 

On the other hand, if a nation has not a 
large merchant marine, but is dependent 
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upon sea-borne commerce from territory 
close at hand, it would be necessary to carry 
war to her. It would be very natural for 
that nation to desire a large submarine 
force to attack the approaches on the sea 
and to attack troop transports, supply 
ships, &c., of the enemy. Control of the 
surface of the sea only by the attacking 
power would not eliminate it from constant 
exposure and loss by submarine attacks. 


ATTITUDE OF UNITED STATES 


The United States would never desire its 
navy to undertake unlimited submarine war- 
fare. In fact, the spirit of fair play of the 
people would bring about the downfall of 
the Administration which attempted to 
sanction its use. However, submarines act- 
ing legitimately from bases in our dis- 
tant possessions would harass and greatly 
disturb an enemy attempting operations 
against them. They might even delay the 
fall of these possessions until our fleet 
could assemble and commence major opera- 
tions. 

It will be impossible for our fleet to pro- 
tect our two long coast lines properly at 
all times. Submarines located at bases 
along both coasts will be useful as scouts 
and to attack any enemy who should desire 
to make raids on exposed positions. 

The submarine is particularly an instru- 
ment of weak naval powers. The business 
of the world is carried on upon the surface 
of the sea. Any navy which is dominant on 
the surface prefers to rely on that supe- 
riority, while navies comparatively weak 
may but threaten that dominance by de- 
veloping a new form of attack to attain 
success through surprise. Hence submarines 
have offered and secured advantages until 
the method of successful counter-attack has 
been developed. 

The United States Navy lacks a proper 
number of cruisers. The few we have 
would be unable to cover the necessary 
area to obtain information. Submarines 
could greatly assist them, as they cannot 
be driven in by enemy scouts. 

The cost per annum of maintaining 100,- 
000 tons of submarines, fully manned and 
ready, is about thirty million dollars. For 
the work which will be required of them 
in an emergency, this cost is small when 
taken in connection with the entire navy. 

The retention of a large submarine force 
may at some future time result in the 
United States holding its outlying posses- 
sions. If these colonies once fall, the ex- 
penditure of men necessary to recapture 
them will be tremendous and may result in 
a drawn war which would really be a 
United States defeat. The United States 
needs a large submarine force to protect its 
interests. 

The committee is therefore of the opinion 
that unlimited warfare by submarines on 
commerce should be outlawed. The right 
of visit and search must be exercised by 
submarines under the same rules as for 
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surface vessels. It does not approve limi- 
tation in size of submarines. 


After reading the Advisory Com- 


mittee’s report, Secretary Hughes 
closed the session with a short state- 
ment to the effect that the American 
delegation would carefully consider 
the arguments set forth by the Brit- 
ish delegation, and would consult 
American experts. 

The report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee was attacked by the National 
Council for Limitation of Armament 
on Dec. 27 as not correctly represent- 
ing American public opinion regard- 
ing submarines. Frederick J. Libby, 
Executive Secretary of the Council, 
appealed to the Advisory Committee 
on that date to revise its opinion that 
the submarine was a_ necessary 
weapon of defense for America, but 
that its use in violation of recognized 
rules of visit and search should be 
outlawed. The appeal asked the com- 
mittee to reconvene, and to take up 
the question again in the light of 
public opinion as recorded by the Sub- 
committee on Public Information of 
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the Advisory Committee since the 
Advisory Committee’s report was 
submitted. Mr. Libby declared in 
his letter that “the statement made 
by Secretary Hughes before the con- 
ference regarding ‘the widespread 
sentiment against the submarine in 
the United States,’ bears out the con- 
viction that your report is not in har- 
mony with opinion in America 
today, which we are sure you wish 
faithfully to represent.” Hundreds 
of thousands of names and opinions, 
it was made known, had been regis- 
tered with the Subcommittee on In- 
formation referred to in favor of the 
abolition of undersea craft. 


FRANCE REJECTS BRITAIN’S PLEA 


The debate on submarines was re- 
sumed at the third joint session of 
the two committees, Dec. 23. At 
this session the difference existing 
between the French and British views 
came out into sharp relief. Admiral 
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de Bon, speaking for the French Gov- 
er nment, combated the arguments of 
Lord Lee as set forth at the preced- 
ing session, and presented to the con- 
ference, sitting as a committee of 
the whole, an elaborate statement of 
the French view in favor of retaining 
the submarine as a defensive weapon. 
Briefly stated, his argument was that 
the submarine had proved its effec- 
tiveness aS a weapon of defense 
against warships and the protection 
of coasts, that it had a right to figure 
as an integral part of naval forces, 
thattheGermanshad abused it during 
the war, and that the 90,000 tons pro- 
posed by the American plan was the 
minimum submarine strength that 
any important naval power should 
have. He advocated, therefore, that 
this quota be assigned to France. 


Mr. Balfour made a strong argu- 
ment in rebuttal of Admiral de Bon’s 
views, and in support of Lord Lee, 
reiterating the belief of the British 
delegation that the suppression of 
the submarine would be in the na- 
tional interests of both France and 
Italy. Signor Schanzer for Italy 
declared that the arguments em- 
ployed by the British delegates only 
justified the Italian position favoring 
the retention of submarines as a pro- 
tection for Italy’s coasts. Neither the 
United States nor Japan participated 
in the debate at this session. Follow- 
ing is a summary of the official re- 
port of the session: 


Admiral de Bon began the argument for 
France by declaring that the statement by 
Lord Lee favoring the abolition of the sub- 
marine had presented the most forcible ar- 
guments that could be brought to bear upon 
this side of the question. On the other 
hand, he pointed out that the report of the 
American Advisory Committee, as read by 
Secretary Hughes, had presented argu: 
ments of incontestable value for the re- 
verse of the British view and in favor of 
the preservation of the submarine under 
due regulation. It would seem, he said, 
that these two statements had exhausted 
all arguments that cou!d be used either pro 
or contra. There were, however, certain 
differences of opinion regarding the various 
arguments which it seemed desirable to clar- 
ify before the committee. 


The first of these was the question of 
the submarine’s effectiveness both as a 
weapon of offense and defense. During 
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the war France had lost three battleships 
and five cruisers and had had several other 
ships torpedoed, incurring a total loss of 
130,000 tons. Great Britain and Italy had 
also lost a certain number of battleships. 
Germany had not maintained her coasts in- 
tact, moreover, merely by the barrier of 
mines with which those coasts had been 
protected. These could have been crossed 
by any force supplied with mine sweepers 
had not a force of submarines rendered ap- 
proach really dangerous. Submarines in 
the Adriatic, also, had proved one of the 
most powerful means of action by the en- 
emy. The Allies had felt submarine power 
in the Dardanelles and during the long 
months at Gallipoli. 


As a means of attack against warships, 
as well as for scouting and wireless pur- 
poses and a means of general weakening of 
enemy morale, said Admiral de Bon, the 
submarine had proved its worth. It had 
showed itself especially effective against 
the merchant marine. Germany’s results 
in this direction were known to all, and had 
struck terror to all peoples. But what had 
inspired this terror was not the fact that 
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German submarines had attacked merchant 
shipping; it was that they had violated neu- 
trality, had attacked steamers loaded with 
noncombatants, even transports bearing 
the wounded, flying the Red Cross flag. It 
had always been admissible to attack an 
enemy’s merchant marine as one of the 
most effective means of seriously crippling 
one’s adversary, and he believed it would 
always be considerel legitimate. Would it 
not be less cruel and wasteful of human 
life than direct military force, if one might 
bring one’s adversaries to their knees 
through use of the submarine? This could 
be done especially in the blockade, which is 
a legitimate practice, the effects of which 
would not be confined to the submarine. 


CURBING INHUMAN METHODS 


The Admiral then briefly reviewed the 
origin and motives of the inhuman prac- 
tices adopted by Germany in her unlimited 
submarine war, to point his view that if 
the use of the submarine against enemy 
shipping were allowed it would have to be 
confined within certain limits of humanity. 
The Germans, by attacking neu- 
tral ships and torpedoing passen- 
ger ships and hospital ships with- 
out warning, had lost the respect 
of the world for the submarine. 
The speaker then pointed out how 
the Germans could have waged 
this warfare differently, giving, 
warning to a vessel that it would 
be sunk, bringing it to a place of 
cafety, removing the crew, and 
not sinking the ship until all these 
humane preliminaries had_ been 
observed. The submarines would 
not have been exposed to any 
greater risks by adopting this 
procedure than the frigate and 
corsairs of other days. 

The underseas craft, in short, 
must be curbed. A proper set of 
rules should be drawn up with 
this object in view and adopted 
when the rules of international 
law in application to all life at 
sea in time of war are made sub- 
ject to revision. Even under these 
limitations, submarine warfare 
could be very effective. Lord Lee 
had recalled the hours of anguish 
lived through when Great Britain, 
and at times France, had been 
threatened with deprivation of the 
supplies on which the very life of 
the nation depended. But this was 
submarine warfare at its in- 
humane worst. Within proper 
limitations, it was legitimate and 
could be very important. Admiral 
de Bon then took up the moral 
argument urged by Lord Lee and 
combated the view that submarine 
commanders were bound to in- 
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fringe the code of humanity in the heat of 
passions engendered by war. He did not 
believe that any Government would risk 
hereafter incurring such a responsibility. 

A submarine was useful for fighting war 
fleets, for fighting merchant marines. It 
was the opinion of the French dclegation 
that it was especially the weapon of na- 
tions not possessing a large navy. . Its 
cheapness made it possible to build a large 
number at a cost far below that of capita! 
ships. As for the cost of maintaining a 
counter-submarine fleet referred to by Lord 
Lee, Admiral de Bon emphasized the fact 
that France could utilize a considerable 
number of elements drawn from both the 
merchant marine and fishing vessels. De- 
fensive measures might thus be considerably 
reduced. Furthermore, this was a general 
argument which might be applied to any 
other naval weapon. In fact, it seemed that 
henceforth the submarine had the right to 
figure as an integral part of naval force. 
Though at first, as with every new wea- 
pon, it had come upon its adversaries when 
they were without sufficient defense, and 
thus had caused great damage, from now 
on, as Lord Lee had emphasized, it would 
be greatly limited, as the risks 
of its own destruction had 
greatly increased. The Admiral 
did not agree that its activities 
had become ineffective, but it 
was possible to think that the 
struggle against the submarine 
might now be carried on under 
conditions comparable to that 
of any action between warships. 
There was no doubt that further 
great progress would be made 
in two directions—in the sub- 
marine’s power of attack and in 
the efficiency of methods of 
combating its operations. The 
progress of human ingenuity 
could not be stopped. The Ad- 
miral drew a vivid picture of 
the possibilities of the subma- 
rine as an agent of attack and 
protection in naval warfare of 
the future and intimated that 
the submarine had come _ to 
stay. 

The French spokesman then 
took up the question of what 
minimum of submarine tonnage 
was necessary. The French 
figures on the number of U- 
boats kept in service by Ger- 
many out of her fleet of 320 
underseas vessels were slightly 
different from those presented 
by Lord Lee. Not ten, but fif- 
teen or twenty, the French 
figures showed, were kept avail- 
able at one time. The Ameri- 
can Advisory Committee had es- 
timated 90,000 tons as neces- 
sary for the United States 





and Great Britain. 
sent about ninety submarines of an 
average of 1,000 tons, and thus some 
fifteen or twenty for continuous action. 
This seemed the minimum possible for any 
nation desiring to make use of this weapon. 
The Admiral ended by declaring that he 
would oppose any attempt to reduce this 
minimum. In his opinion, it was the abso- 
lute minimum for all navies desiring to use 
a submarine force. 


This would  repre- 


Mr. BALFOUR’S REPLY 


Mr. Balfour, head of the British 
delegation, replied to the French ar- 
gument for continuation of the sub- 
marine aS a war weapon. He com- 
bated the French view that the de- 
struction of commerce by submarines 
was legitimate, and cited the findings 
of the Advisory Committee in favor 
of the British view that such an em- 
ployment of the submarine was in- 
humane. It was, he intimated, bound 
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to be inhumane. Mr. Balfour said at 
this point: 

Let me ask upon this question of destruc- 
tion of commerce on the high seas by means 
of submarines, is there any man who has 
listened to this debate, is there any man 
who knows what occurred in the late war, 
is there any man who knows what must oc- 
cur in the course of any future war, who 
doubts that if submarines are sent on their 
dangerous and difficult mission on the high 
seas—one of the most difficult and most 
dangerous as well as one of the most dis- 
agreeable tasks which can be imposed up- 
on a sailor—it is for something more im- 
portant than the remote chance of destroy- 
ing some well guarded and efficient ship 
of war, and that if they are once let loose 
to deal with merchantmen it is incredible 
that in the stress of war their powers will 
not be abused in the future as they have 
been so grossly abused in the past? 


Mr. Balfour did not deny the other 
useful objects which could be attained 
through the submarine, its ability to 
attack warships, its serviceability for 
scouting, &c. The main object, how- 
ever, he declared, was clear—the 
destruction of commerce—and he 
made clear the attitude of the Brit- 
ish delegation on that point. He 
further declared that Admiral de Bon 
had exaggerated the utility of sub- 
marines for genuine war purposes. 
He declared of his own _ personal 
knowledge that Germany had not 
enjoyed immunity for her coasts dur- 
ing the war because of her possession 
of submarines. He further did not 
believe that submarines were a valid 
defense against any sudden attack by 
a ship of war on an _ unprotected 
coast. They had not protected the 
English coast against sudden attacks 
by German ships sent swiftly across 
the North Sea. They had not pro- 
tected the German forces at Zee- 
brugge against bombardment by 
British ships. Their effect in the 
Dardanelles had been insignificant. 
The real issue, however, he defined 
as follows: 


The question before us now is whether 
you are going to encourage an instrument 
of war which, if it be encouraged—if, in- 
deed, permitted at all—will undoubtedly be 
used in the illegitimate destruction of com- 
merce. 


Who, asked Mr. Balfour, is going 
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to be injured by that? Not Japan, 
not the United States, self-contained 
and independent of imports. But 
what of Italy, which for the purposes 
of this debate counted almost as an 
island. He recalled the extreme dif- 
ficulty experienced by the Allies in 
the war to supply Italy even with the 
minimum of coal necessary to keep 
her arsenals and manufactories go- 
ing. He doubted if Italy could feed 
herself, supply herself, or continue 
as an efficient fighting force if she 
were really blockaded. The continu- 
ance of the submarine would put it in 
the power of every nation to make 
itself a formidable enemy. Italy had 
five maritime neighbors in the Medi- 
terranean. The speaker hoped that 
eternal peace would reign in those 
waters, but the cold and calculating 
point of view of a member of a gen- 
eral staff would lead him to say to 
Italy: ‘“‘ You have five neighbors, 
each one of which can, if it so desires, 
blockade your coast and make your 
position untenable, without having a 
single surface ship of war at its dis- 
posal.” 


And what was the case of France? 
France was nearly self-supporting in 
point of food, with a great land fron- 
tier giving her direct access to all the 
great markets of the world. She has 
a position of great military security 
from the side of the sea. But from 
the land side M. Briand had pointed 
out to the conference the existing 
military danger, against which 
France required a large army, and 
might even, in the future, again re- 
quire assistance from overseas, across 
the Atlantic or across the Channel. 
This new French argument, “ this en- 
couragement of submarines, this 
passionate declaration that it would 
be almost criminal to interfere with 
the growth of this promising, though 
at present infantile, weapon of war 
—how is that going to be met?” Ad- 
miral de Bon had said the small craft 
necessary to deal with submarines 
could be drawn from merchant ships 
and from the fishing population. But 
during the war it was Great Britain, 
not France, that had furnished the 
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bulk of such vessels which finally 
broke the U-boat blockade. “It was 
the British craft that did it, not the 
Italian or French craft,” Mr. Balfour 
declared. He gave the figures to 
prove his contention: France, 257 
ships; Italy, 288 ships; Great Britain, 
3,676 ships. 

_As for Admiral de Bon’s declara- 
tion that you could not stop the 
progress of humanity, Mr. Balfour 
said: 

I confess that in so far as the progress 
of humanity censists in inventing new 
methods of warfare, 1 would stop it tomor- 
row if I could, and this conference cannot 
set itself to a better work than to stop it 
as far as it can be stopped. I believe it 
can be stopped in the matter of submarines, 
if we all decide to do it. I believe the con- 
science of mankind would help us. I be- 
lieve that public opinion would be on our 
side. 

But if we cannot do it, then let us thor- 
oughly realize that permission for subma- 
rines is not only an increase to the burdens 
of the taxpaying world; it not only adds 
to the cost of the navies, at all events in 
countries which are threatened by other 
peoples’ submarines; it adds greatly to the 
cost of those navies by the non-military 
organization, so to speak, which it requires 
to have ready, and it adds largely to the 
number of States which can potentially and 
without any cost in battleships and without 
any huge estimates add themselves not to 
the list of nations anxious merely for self- 
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defense, but ‘to the list of those nations 
who wish to supplement their desire for an 
aggressive policy upon land by adding to 
their power on the sea. 


Mr. Balfour closed his argument 
with a reassertion that the motive of 
Great Britain in proposing the aboli- 
tion of the submarine was not one of 
fear. He did not underestimate the 
difficulties his country had had to 
struggle against to overcome the sub- 
marine menace, but the necessity had 
brought its own remedy, and Eng- 
land had shown she could prevent her 
own destruction. It was England’s 
great naval population, its great fish- 
ing population, that had ultimately 
brought protection. No other country 
could provide that defense against 
submarines. It was not lodged else- 
where. Britain would have to provide 
it for France and for Italy under sim- 
ilar circumstances. The position of 
England was strong. The submarine 
menace would increase her national 
expenditure, but it would not imperil 
her security. He did not know 
whether all those at that table could 
speak with equal confidence of their 
position. 


SCHANZER SPEAKS FOR ITALY 


Signor Schanzer, head of the Italian 
delegation, began his reply by ex- 
pressing his country’s gratitude for 
England’s efficient aid during the 
war. He also wished to express his 
thanks for Mr. Balfour’s important 
observations on Italy’s vulnerability 
to blockade from the Mediterranean 
and to offensive action by as many as 
five maritime neighbors. Nothing 
he could himself have said could jus- 
tify better the position that the Ital- 
ian delegation had assumed in this 
debate. Mr. Balfour had said sub- 
marines constitute no real defense for 
coasts; that instead of guaranteeing 
the security of supplies to a country 
dependent on the sea, they endanger 
those supplies, and that they could be 
used by hostile neighbors in block- 
ading her shores. There was here, 
said Signor Schanzer, a substantial 
difference in expert opinion. The au- 
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thority of Lord Lee and Mr. Balfour 
was undoubtedly great, but there 
were technical experts of great au- 
thority who insisted on the necessity 
of maintaining the submarine as a de- 
fensive weapon, and this opinion was 
shared by the Italian experts and the 
Italian Government. 


Italy was ready to study the whole 
subject further, but Signor Schanzer 
made plain his belief that it was im- 
possible to decide on the abolition of 
the submarine at present, inasmuch 
as many of the States that could avail 
themselves of this dangerous weapon 
were not represented in the confer- 
ence. If such a decision were taken, 
he pointed out, the nations participat- 
ing would be placing themselves in a 
position of manifest inferiority in 
respect to the States not represented. 
The Italian delegation believed, there- 
fore, that the problem must be ex- 
amined at another and wider confer- 
ence. For the present the best course 
would be to follow the spirit of the 
American proposal, and to limit sub- 
marines to the extent necessary for 
a purely defensive policy. 

Admiral de Bon rose to say, in par- 
tial reply to Mr. Balfour, that he had 
never wished to support the theory, 
which was neither his Government’s 
nor his own, that submarines had the 
right to destroy merchant vessels 
after having saved the crews. Mr. 
Balfour declared in turn that he had 
no desire to misrepresent Admiral de 
Bon, and that what h. had attempted 
to show was that if the submarine 
was to play the great role in future 
wars which the Admiral had sug- 
gested, it could do so only by resort 
to extreme methods. It was futile, he 
declared, to suppose that submarines 
would make a practice of stopping 
merchant ships and placing prize 
crews on board to take them into port. 

The session then adjourned, with 
the submarine debate still unfinished. 


NEW PHASE OF THE DEBATE 


The fourth joint session of the two 
naval committees, which occurred on 
the morning of Dec. 24, was marked 








by new proposals made by Secretary 
Hughes, the Chairman, regarding 
the limit of submarines acceptable to 
the United States. The compromise 
proposed was briefly this: The max- 
imum tonnage for the United States 
and Great Britain was to be reduced 
from 90,000 to 60,000 tons; the 
measure for Japan, France and 
Italy was to remain roughly at the 
status quo, estimated for Japan at 
31,500 tons, for France at 31,500 
tons, and for Italy at 21,000 tons. 
The British delegation accepted the 
reduction at the afternoon session, 
but the Japanese, French and Italian 
delegations declined to accept the 
quota allowed to their respective Gov- 
ernments, and no definite result was 
reached. The Japanese representa- 
tives refused to consider any reduc- 
tion from the 5-5-3 ratio already 
agreed upon, declaring that the 54,- 
000 tonnage under this ratio was the 
minimum consistent with Japan’s 
defensive needs. The French de- 
clared that the new tonnage assigned 
to France was below the minimum 
considered necessary, and that they 
must await advices from the home 
Government before any decision was 
reached. The Italians, on their part, 
following their announced policy of 
parity, declined to accept a subma- 
rine tonnage less than that allotted to 
France. 

The debate on the British proposal 
of abolition in the morning session 
began with another French statement 
by M. Sarraut. He reiterated the 
French Government’s desire for the 
retention of the submarine, and 
pointed out the great danger that na- 
tions not represented in the confer- 
ence might misconstrue any attempt 
to abolish, and to force them to 
abolish, a naval weapon considered by 
them as a valuable means of national 
defense. The motives of certain 
members of the conference, particu- 
larly those still possessing a large 
naval armament in capital ships, he 
pointed out, were more than likely to 
be impugned. These outside nations 
could neither be persuaded nor co- 
erced, as had been seen during the 

















Peace Conference at Paris and in the 
League of Nations, and it was wholly 
undesirable that any of the outside 
nations ‘should gain the impression 
that they were being dictated to in 
matters concerning their own sov- 
ereignty and theories of defense. Let 
the tonnage in capital ships be lim- 
ited—that was well—but as to a de- 
fensive navy, each country best knew 
its own needs. 


Mr. Balfour presented again the 
British side of the argument. His 
words made a deep impression on all 
the delegates, although most of them 
were opposed to the solution which he 
advocated. Mr. Balfour answered M. 
Sarraut’s arguments in _ detail. 
France, he said, having put an end to 
all chance of even discussing disar- 
mament by land, “now proceeds to 
develop her sea policy, and her sea 
policy embraces the creation of a vast 
submarine fleet.” Suppose that the 
French fears of new German aggres- 
sion were realized, he said, and that 
some 60,000,000 or 70,000,000 Ger- 
mans were supplied with submarines 
to wage a naval war on France. What 
could France do to cope with this new 
situation? No number of submarines 
—which were, he maintained, a wea- 
pon of offense, not of defense—could 
help her to protect her own merchant 
ships or the transports of her neigh- 
bors and friends. Her only protection 
would be in that large maritime pop- 
ulation of England already referred 
to, and France would be dependent 
on England’s anti-submarine craft 
for ultimate protection. How was 
that consistent with the large fleet of 
submarines planned by France, 
which, from a strategical and geo- 
graphical point of view, might seem 
directed against no one more than 
Great Britain herself? 


Mr. Balfour knew, he said, that M 
Sarraut, in his expressions of friend- 
ship for Great Britain, had uttered 
not one word in excess of the truth. 
He added, however: 

I know it represents what comes from his 
heart, but no present expression of good- 


will, however sincere, can control the future. 
We must take account of facts, and when 
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we try to combine the military policy an- 
nounced by M. Briand with the naval policy 
announced by Admiral de Bon we cannot 
fail to see that there is a naval and a mili- 
tary scheme strangely inherent and incon- 
sistent. Men will inevitably ask them- 
selves, “ What is the ultimate end underly- 
ing all that is being done? Against whom 
is this submarine fleet being built? What 
purpose is it to serve? What danger to 
France is it intended to guard against?” 
I know of no satisfactory answer to such 
questions. 


The British spokesman also com- 
bated the view of M. Sarraut regard- 
ing the outside nations. The last 
thing such smaller powers would do, 
he declared, was to resent an inter- 
national arrangement by which the 
use of submarine fleets was forbid- 
den, or to say that this was an ex- 
ample of “British arrogance, pride 
and tyranny.” If they considered the 
influence of Great Britain at all, they 
knew that that influence had always 
been exercised on the side of liberty. 
He certainly would not be prevented 
from doin ghis best to bring about 
this great moral reform in the use of 
weapons of war by fear of “ even the 
bitterest and most unscrupulous 
calumny.” 


M. Sarraut in rebuttal pointed out 
the connection between France’s land 
armaments and her need for subma- 
rines, which Mr. Balfour had con- 
fessed himself unable to understand. 
Both were for defense. France was 
compelled to make a double effort, 
both military and naval. France had 
no proud aspirations for naval power ; 
this was proved by her acceptance of 
the capital ship tonnage which had 
been allotted to her. She had asked 
for submarines. For what purpose— 
to attack her neighbors? Such a sus- 
picion did not merit a reply. France 
was confronted by a situation of fact. 
Besides her continental coastlines 
she possessed also a colonial domain 
whose ramifications are spread all 
over the world. She must have the 
weapon needed to defend those pos- 
sessions and the safety of her trans- 
ports and lines of communication. He 
had had absolutely no desire to im- 
pugn the motives of Great Britain, 
and had only warned against the dan- 
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ger for all those assembled of any 
suspicion of having attempted to re- 
duce to vassalage those powers, large 
or small, which had not participated 
in the conference. He admitted that 
the might and safety of Britain con- 
stituted one of the essential safe- 
guards of the peace of the world and 
of the progress of civilization. Great 
Britain herself, by her course in 
the war, had largely contributed 
to the overthrow of any hegemony 
by any nation in the world. But 
the susceptibilities of certain peoples 
must nevertheless be respected. The 
small ones also had the right to ex- 
press their views and to make their 
voices heard. The creation of a will 
to peace in the world can be based 
only on confidence and a spirit of 
justice. This is the deep conviction 
which must be imparted to all na- 
tions, but they must be persuaded of 
this, not by having it forced on them, 
but by letting it penetrate gently into 
their minds. 


SECRETARY HUGHES’S STATEMENT 


Secretary Hughes followed M. Sar- 
raut. It was clear, he said, that a 
decision could not be reached on the 
matter just discussed. He added, 
however, that the arguments set 
forth by Mr. Balfour were deeply im- 
pressive, both because of the spirit 
with which they were permeated, and 
because of “the manifest desire to 
present and enforce, against — ap- 
parently hopless odds, a proposition 
which was deemed important for the 
maintenance of the peace of the world 
and for such an adjustment of 
weapons of war as might favor the 
maintenance of conditions of peace.” 
He wished to express his profound 
sympathy with what Mr. Balfour and 
Lord Lee had said; their arguments 
had derived force not only from hu- 
manitarian sentiment, not only from 
abhorrence of the atrocities of sub- 
marine warfare, but also because they 
were buttressed by facts drawn from 
Great Britain’s own experience. The 
strong American sentiment against 
the submarine—the feeling that as 


an offensive weapon it should be out- 
lawed—would be powerfully rein- 
forced by what had been said. The 
words of Mr. Balfour and Lord Lee 
would carry far beyond this confer- 
ence, and might be ultimately suc- 
cessful in inducing the nations to 
forego the use of a weapon which, as 
Mr. Balfour had urged, was valuable 
only as an aggressive weapon, and 
then only in the form of aggression 
condemned by humanity and inter- 
national law.. President Harding, 
said Mr. Hughes, had been equally 
impressed by the strength of the 
arguments for abolition, and the 
United States was ready to give the 
problem its most serious considera- 
tion when it became feasible to take 
the matter up again. 

What could now be done? The 
powers participating in the confer- 
ence were bound, he believed, not to 
use the conference “ to impinge upon 
the full liberty of discussion of those 
desiring to be heard in a matter relat- 
ing to their defense.” Full discus- 
sion, however, could not but be use- 
ful; and he hoped that this discussion 
would lead the five powers to agree 
to a denunciation of the _ illegal 
methods of submarine warfare and 
in favor of the application of the 
principles of international law. The 
moment had now come for an expres- 
sion of views on concrete proposals 
for limitation of submarines. 

_The only response to this invita- 
tion made at this time was by Mr. 
Balfour, who voiced his thanks, and 
those of the whole British delegation, 
for the words that Mr. Hughes had 
spoken. ‘We regard your utter- 
ance,” he said, “as a great step for- 
ward, and we do not doubt that it 
will find an echo in all parts of the 
civilized world, and will greatly pro- 
mote the cause we have so much at 
heart.” He then asked to have 
placed upon the record the views of 
the entire British delegation, which 
would take the following shape: 

The British Empire delegation desires 
formally to place on record its opinion that 
the use of submarines, while of small value 


for defensive purposes, leads inevitably to 
acts which are inconsistent with the laws of 
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war and the dictates of humanity, and the 
delegation desires that united action should 
be taken by all nations to forbid their main- 
tenance, construction or employment. 


THE NEw AMERICAN PROPOSAL 


It was at this point that Chairman 
Hughes presented to the joint com- 
mittees the new American proposals 
for the relative ratios for submarine 
strength. Instead of the 90,400 tons 
allowed as a maximum under the 
original plan, the United States, he 
said, was now ready to accept a maxi- 
mum of 60,000 tons, thus scrapping 
35,000 tons of the existing submarine 
tonnage, on the understanding that 
Great Britain should also accept 60,- 
000 tons for her maximum tonnage, 
and scrap 22,464 tons—her present 
amount of submarine tonnage being 
82,464 tons, according to the Amer- 
ican figures; and that Japan, France 
and Italy should retain the tonnage 
they now have. _ In reply to a query 
by Lord Lee, Mr. Hughes gave the 
present submarine tonnage of these 
last named three countries as fol- 
lows: Japan, 31,452 tons; France, 
31,391 tons; Italy somewhat less than 
21,000 tons. A tabulation showing 
the old plan, in contrast with the 
new, is given below: 


SUBMARINE TONNAGE LIMITS 


Country. Old P 7 in. New Plan. 
pag RR errr ra: 90, 004 60,000 
Great BPA <cceccscciccse 90, 000 60,000 
Japan D eatctae ate Geile cic *31,500 
r — acre woe Ree aaee Not decided *31,500 
We oA eps beenee nes Not decided #21 ,000 


the status quo. 

The discussion of the new Amer- 
ican proposals was reserved for the 
afternoon session, which was the 
fifth joint meeting of the main Com- 
mittee on Limitation of Armament 
and the Subcommittee on Naval Limi- 
tation. The official bulletin stated 
that “the discussion concerning the 
limitation of submarine tonnage was 
continued, and Mr. Balfour accepted, 
on behalf of the British Empire, the 
American proposal that the maxi- 
mum submarine tonnage for the 
American and British navies should 
be 60,000 tons.” The communique 
then gave, either verbatim or in 


paraphrase, the comments of the 
other delegations. 

Signor Schanzer pointed out that, 
as Mr. Balfour himself had shown 
the day before, Italy could make 
special claims as regards her need of 
light craft and submarines to protect 
her exposed coasts and to assure her 
food supplies from the sea side. He 
also pointed out the insufficient 
nature of the existing submarine 
flotilla. During the war Italy had 
found her submarines too small to 
cope with the situation, and had had 
to rely on the co-operation of French 
and British submarines. Since the 
armistice the Italian Government had 
demolished thirty submarines. It 
was left with forty-three in active 
service and four under construction, 
a total of 20,250 tons. Only ten of 
the forty-three were of any use. 
Since the others were of 700-tons dis- 
placement, they would have to be 
successively replaced. Despite these 
conditions,and despite the view of the _ 
Italian naval experts that the quota 
of 31,500 tons in submarines was not 
sufficient in its relation to the 
175,000 tons in capital ships already 
accepted, Italy was ready to accept 
the quota of 31,500 tons, on condition 
that France received no more. In 
plain words, Signor Schanzer voiced 
Italy’s rejection of the quota of 
21,000 tons proposed by the new plan, 
and insisted on receiving the same 
quota as that allowed to France. 


Mr. Hanihara for Japan said that 
although the Japanese delegates had 
been deeply impressed by the British 
arguments for abolition, they had not 
been convinced that the submarine 
was ineffective or unnecessary as a 
weapon of defense. Japan had al- 
ready made it clear that the 5-5-3 
ratio, alike for capital ships and sub- 
marines, meant to her a sacrifice. In 
respect to submarines, this ratio 
would have given her 54,000 tons. 
This was considered, so far as Japan 
was concerned, the lowest minimum 
of submarine tonnage with which the 
insular position of Japan could be de- 
fended. The new proposal, which 
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meant that Japan would have only 
31,500 tons, was wholly inadequate. 
The delegation. therefore, felt con- 
strained to insist on the tonnage as- 
signed under the first American plan. 
Mr. Hanihara stressed self-defense 
as the motive for this attitude, and 
pointed out that Japan’s remote geo- 
graphical position made it plain that 
her submarines could not constitute 
a menace against any other nation. 

M. Sarraut, for France, stated that 
as the new American plan contem- 
plated a considerable reduction from 
the minimum considered necessary 
for the French Government, his dele- 
gation had no recourse but to await 
instructions. 

Closing the day’s program, a sug- 
gestion was made by Mr. Balfour 
that a technical examination be made 
of the system of naval tons and the 
measure of tonnage. Every nation 
represented in the conference, he 
pointed out, had a different stand- 
ard, which made for confusion. 
Chairman Hughes suggested that 
such an examination be referred to 
a subcommittee of two experts from 
each delegation, to determine what 
constituted a standard ton. The fol- 
lowing committee was thus formed: 

UNITED STATES—Admiral Taylor and 
Admiral Pratt. 


BRITISH EMPIRE—Real Admiral Sir 
Ernle Chatfield and _ Instruction Com- 
mander Stanton. 

FRANCE—Captain Frochot and Captain 
Dupuy-Dutemps. 

ITALY—Vice Admiral Baron Acton and 
Commander Prince Fabrizio Ruspoli. 

JAPAN—(Not named at this session). 


British public opinion — strongly 
tended to the belief that in the three 
days’ debate at Washington the Brit- 
ish delegation had won a moral vic- 
tory. Arthur J. Balfour, as head of 
that delegation, received warm praise 
in the British press on Dec. 28. 
France’s claims for a large fleet of 
submarines were generally attacked, 
and the French were charged with 
the ambition of seeking to become 
the greatest submarine power in the 
world. In France, on the other hand, 
the French claims were warmly de- 
fended. France’s determination to 


have a powerful fleet, and French 
nationalist objections to the subma 
rine limitation efforts of the Wash- 
ington conference, were vigorously 
voiced in the French Senate and in 
the Paris press. During the course 
of interpellations in the Senate on 
Dec. 27, an important statement was 
elicited from Minister of Marine 
Guisthau by Senator de Kerguezec, 
who defended the submarine as an es- 
sential weapon of defense, though 
urging that it be confined to military 
uses instead of being applied to tor- 
pedoing commerce. Minister Guis- 
thau, in response to this, declared that 
nothing had been proposed at Wash- 
ington that would reduce France’s 
auxiliary naval power. In further 
answer to intimations that the Senate 
would ratify no agreement until it 
had examined and passed on it, the 
Minister gave assurance that no de- 
cisions reached at Washington would 
be effective until the French Parlia- 
ment approved them. 

On hearing M. Guisthau’s state- 
ment, the Naval Committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies on Dec. 28 de- 
cided to invite the Minister to uphold 
energetically the naval interests of 
France. The resolution passed de- 
clared that France required an ade- 
quate fleet to assure the defense of 
her coasts, her colonies and her com- 
munications. The committee was 
presided over by Pierre Dupuy, and 
the motion was presented by Jules 
Cels, former Under Secretary for the 
Navy. 


FRANCE REJECTS NEW PLAN 


Meanwhile the final decision on 
submarine limitation waited on the 
response of the French Government. 
This response was presented by the 
French delegation at Washington in 
the sixth joint session of the two 
committees, Dec. 28. France, on the 
ground of her needs for national de- 
fense, refused flatly to accept an al- 
lotment of submarines less than 90,- 
000 tons, and also refused a quota of 
less than 330,000 tons for auxiliary 
craft. She confirmed, however, her 
acceptance of the 1.75 ratio for cap- 
ital ships, with slight modifications 
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regarding replacement. Secretary 
Hughes, after M. Sarraut, Minister 
of Colonies for France, had trans- 
mitted this decision, expressed his 
disappointment over this outcome, 
which seemed to make any agreement 
on submarine and auxiliary craft 
limitation impossible. He was, how- 
ever, gratified by France’s accept- 
ance of the ratio laid down for capi- 
tal ships. 

The British delegation, through 
Mr. Balfour, expressed even keener 
disappointment, and the session re- 
solved itself into a debate—the most 
heated the conference had yet had— 
between M. Sarraut and Mr. Balfour. 
The discussion reached a point where 
both delegates were openly discuss- 
ing what would be done by their re- 
spective Governments in case of war 
between them, and in the event that 
France carried out her ambitious 
plan for submarine expansion. Mr. 
Balfour made it clear that if this 
program were carried out, Great 
Britain would accept no limitation for 
the light craft adapted to fight sub- 
marines. This serious turn of the de- 
bate hinged on a remark of Mr. Bal- 
four that France wanted a large 
fleet of submarines to attack mer- 
chant vessels, and for no other rea- 
son, with the clear implication that 
the chief party menaced was Great 
Britain. This M. Sarraut warmly re- 
sented. France, he declared, had not 
charged Great Britain with harbor- 
ing hostile designs on her neighbor 
across the Channel because of her re- 
taining 525,000 tons in capital ships. 
Why, then, should Great Britain sus- 
pect France of such designs in con- 
nection with her submarine require- 
ments? Lord Lee, Senator Schanzer, 
Mr. Hanihara and Secretary Hughes 
also took a hand in the debate, the 
upshot of which was that France’s 
decision had made all agreement on 
submarines and auxiliary craft im- 
possible, and that the various dele- 
gations deeply regretted this turn of 
affairs. 


The speech in which M. Sarraut 
had announced the French Govern- 
ment’s decision, and which provoked 


the historic debate just summarized, 
was given out as follows—in the of- 
ficial translation: 


At the last meeting of the committee 
and as the outcome of the examination of 
the submarine question, a proposal was 
made to fix for each of the nations repre- 
sented in the conference the submarine ton- 
nage that it might possess. Instead of the 
90,000 tons required by France, it was pro- 
posed that this tonnage should be limited 
as far as she is concerned to 31,500 tons. 
Confronted by such a considerable reduc- 
tion of the figures which had been given 
as the minimum of what France considered 
necessary for herself in future, the French 
delegation was obliged to refer the matter 
to its Government. 


At a meeting of the Cabinet and of the 
Supreme Council of National Defense, the 
situation was examined and discussed with 
the most earnest desire to do whatever 
would seem possible to further the aim of 
the conference and assist in reaching re- 
sults. This deliberate intention has been 
carried out in the resolution passed at the 
meeting as regards capital ships. 

As a token of the good-will of France, 
it has been resolved to accept the reduction 
to 175,000 tons of her tonnage of capital 
ships, although it seems nearly impossible 
with such reduced tonnage to constitute a 
naval force composed of ships such as those 
which it is contemplated to build, and one 
normally organized, according to the tacti- 
cal principles in force in every fleet. 


The conditions of application of the 
agreement as regards capital ships will 
be easy of settlement by taking into ac- 
count such qualifications as it may be use- 
ful to introduce in carrying out the naval 
holiday through the liberty of laying down, 
beginning in 1927, ships intended to re- 
place, within the limits of the admitted 
tonnage, French ships as they reached their 
twentieth year of existence. It will be like- 
wise easy to settle the question still out- 
standing of the duration of the agreement 
as to limitation of capital ship tonnage. 

After examining, on the other hand, the 
composition of the forces needed by France 
in auxiliary craft and submarines, which 
are specially intended for the protection of 
the colonies and their communications, the 
Cabinet and the Supreme Council of Na- 
tional Defense have reached the conclusion 
that it is impossible to accept a limitation 
below that of 330,000 tons for auxiliary 
craft and 90,000 tons for submarines, with- 
out imperiling the vital interests of the 
country and its colonies and the safety of 
their naval life. The French delegation 
has been instructed to consent to no con- 
cession on the above figures. 


To sum up, France accepts, as regards 
capital ships, the sacrifice which she must 
face in order to meet the views of the con- 
ference, and which represents an important 
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reduction of her normal sea power. She 
limits the program of the future constitu- 
tion of her fleet to 330,000 tons for aux- 
iliary craft and to 90,000 tons for subma- 
rines. 

Though regretting that she cannot pos- 
sibly, under the present circumstances, en- 
tirely carry out the reductions and limita- 
tions contemplated in the American pro- 
posal, she at least feels quite certain that 
she is taking an important share in the 
work of the conference by reducing the 
French naval power in capital ships, a 
weapon specifically offensive and particu- 
larly costly, and by accepting a limitation 
for craft of other categories. 


RESPONSE OF MR. HUGHES 


Secretary Hughes’s speech in reply 
to the foregoing was given out in the 
following official summary: 


The Chairman said that the committee 
had heard the statement on behalf of the 
French Government. It was a definitive 
statement, made after careful deliberation, 
and he assumed that it should be accepted 
as the final expression of the atittude of 
the French Government in regard to the 
limitation of naval armament. He was 
greatly gratified at the willingness of the 
French Government to limit the tonnage 
of its capital ships to 175,000 tons. He 
felt that the importance of this statement 
should not in any way be minimized. 

Capital ships were the chief weapon of 
offense. if the conference could succeed, 
as it was now evident that it would, in re- 
ducing in a fairly satisfactory manner ar- 
mament as represented in capital ships, it 
would have done much to relieve the burden 
of taxation and would aia in establishing 
a better basis for a lasting peace. He 
wished to repeat that he was highly grati- 
fied and appreciated the manner in which 
the problem had been approached by the 
French Government. He understood that 
there were, however, certain reservations 
with respect to replacements and the dura- 
tion of the agreement. These matters must 
receive further consideration and be the 
subject of continued negotiations. 

He confessed that he was disappointed 
with the statement concerning submarines 
and auxiliary ships. If submarines were 
to be available for distinctly defensive pur- 
poses in connection with the movements 
of fleets, it would seem that they should 
bear some definite proportion to the fight- 
ing fleets; that is, if they were to be used 
in connection with the laying of mines, 
scouting, &¢c.—the necessities inherent in 
large defensive preparations—they should 
bear some relation to the operations of the 
fleet as a whole. The suggestion that 
France should have 90,000 tons of subma- 
rines would, on any basis of a practicable 
ratio, involve the assumption that Great 
Britain and the United States should 





greatly increase their submarine tonnage. 
This could hardly be called a limitation 
or reduction. Furthermore, if a large num- 
ber of submarines were to be provided, 
then cruisers and destroyers, the natural 
enemies of submarines, would have to be 
provided in numbers adequate to deal with 
the situation created by a large submarine 
fleet. It was a serious question whether 
there was hope of accomplishing anything 
like limitation in regard to submarines and 
auxiliary craft. He understood that the 
attitude of the French Government was 
that, regardless of the requirements of 
other nations, 90,000 tons of submarines 
were deemed to be the minimum essential 
for France. 

If this was so, the suggestion of 550,000 
tons of auxiliary vessels for France would 
have its bearings on what was considered 
necessary for the other nations and might 
make it difficult to arrive at an agreement 
limiting submarines and auxiliary craft. He 
did not desire at this time and in view of 
the existing situation to discuss details, 
but he wished to say that an agreement 
for the expansion of armament was not 
under consideration. The conference was 
called to consider the limitation of arma- 
ment. He left it for the committee to de- 
cide in the light of the very definite state- 
ment of the French Government what was 
practicable to be done. 

In conclusion, he wished to say that in 
expressing his disappointment in regard to 
submarines, he did not wish in any way to 
detract from the importance of the definite 
acceptance by France of the program for 
capital ships. This was a matter of the 
first importance and he could assure his 
French colleagues that their attitude was 
cordially and sincerely appreciated. 


Mr. BALFOUR’S PROTEST 


The official paraphrase of Mr. Bal. 
four’s British protest was as follows: 


Mr. Balfour admitted, as the Chairman 
had justly pointed out, that there was a 
side to the statement just made by their 
French colleagues which profoundly disap- 
pointed him. The French position with 
regard to disarmament on land they already 
knew. What was their position with regard 
to disarmament at sea? 

They were prepared, and he rejoiced that 
they were prepared, to accept the ratio 
which gave them 175,000 tons of capital 
ships. He was glad that the French Gov- 
ernment had accepted that all-important 
part of the American program, and he 
agreed that if nothing else was done by 
the conference in reference to naval dis- 
armament the scheme already in sight with 
regard to the limitation of capital ships 
did immensely relieve the burden of arma- 
ment upon an overburdened world. He did 
not feel himself that the sacrifice on the 
part of France was in itself of an over- 
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whelming character, even as regards capital 
ships, for he thought that if the naval 
strength of a nation was to be estimated 
in relation to the naval strength of other 
nations it would be found that the relative 
strength of France under the arrangement 
already accepted as regards capital ships 
would be increased. He did not begrudge 
her that increase. He rejoiced in it. 

But when he turned from the matter of 
capital ships to the matter of other craft, 
he confessed that a very different picture 
met the eye. The French proposed to in- 
crease the number of submarines three- 
fold. If they carried out that intention, it 
was evident that they would not only be 
equal to the other two greatest naval pow- 
ers, America and Britain, in point of ton- 
nage, but that they would have a very 
much larger proportion of submarines of a 
newer type than either of them. He under- 
stood the submarine was still in process of 
development; it was still adding to its 
powers of offense, and each new model was 
an improvement on the capacity of its pre- 
decessors for commerce destruction. 

Thus it was certain that when that pro- 
gram was carried out the French quota of 
submarines would exceed that of any other 
power in the world. It had further to be 
noted that their French colleagues accom- 
panied their views of the necessity of 
submarines with the announcement that 
they intended greatly to increase the ton- 
nage of their auxiliary craft. It must be 
acknowledged that this constituted a some- 
what singular contribution to the labors of 
a conference called for the diminution of 
armament. Considered in conjunction with 
refusal of the French delegation to discuss 
land armament, this position must cause 
anxiety and disappointment to those who 
had come to the conference with high hopes 
regarding the limitation of naval arma- 
ments. Furthermore, it had to be observed 
that the pleasure derived from the agree- 
ment with regard to the limitation of cap- 
ital ships was subject to a qualification. 

He understood that the French intended 
to begin replacing ships in 1927. This 
seemed to be a serious interference with 
the principle of a ten-year naval holiday, 
but that was only a small part of the anx- 
iety and disappointment which the French 
program had created in his mind. They 
had now come forward with a great build- 
ing program of submarines and auxiliary 
craft. He was perfectly unable te conceive 
how that could be regarded as a defensive 
policy. 

If submarines were to be used as a 
strictly military weapon, in the manner 
contemplated by the American Advisory 
Committee, how came it that a fleet of 
capital ships limited to 175,000 tons re- 
quired 90,000 tons of submarines to scout 
for it and protect it? And if 90,000 tons of 
submarines were really required for a fleet 
of 175,000 tons of capital ships, how many 
submarines would America and Britain re- 
quire to build to assist their fleets of 500-, 


000 tons? It was perfectly obvious that 
the proposed 90,000 tons of submarines 
were intended to destroy commerce. They 
could not be intended for any other pur- 
pose. 

It therefore appeared that at a moment 
when we were all assembled to discuss the 
limitation of armaments we were asked to 
agree to their increase, and that a country 
which did not desire to be among the first 
three naval powers in the world proposed 
nevertheless to build instruments of ille- 
gitimate warfare to an extent equal in 
numbers and superior in efficiency to those 
legitimately required by any other fleet in 
the world. We should therefore have the 
melancholy spectacle of a conference called 
for the limitation of armament resulting 
in a vast increase in the very weapon which 
the most civilized elements in all civilized 
countries condemned. For the moment we 
need say no more. The whole of this con- 
troversy would again come up before the 
public conference. For this occasion he 
reserved himself. 

He must, however, dwell shortly on the 
effect which the French declaration of 
naval policy must inevitably produce upon 
british opinion. It was perfectly clear that 
if at our very gates a fleet of 90,000 tons 
of submarines, 60,000 of which were to.be 
of the newest type, was to be constructed, 
no limitation of any kind of auxiliary ves- 
seks capable of dealing with submarines 
could be admitted by the Government which 
he represented. Public notice had now been 
given in the most formal manner that this 
great fleet was to be built on the shores 
nearest Britain, and it would necessarily 
be a very great menace to her. He had no 
doubt if the occasion ever arose that Britain 
would be equal to it, but it was on condi- 
tion that. we reserved the full right of 
Britain to build any auxiliary craft which 
she considered necessary to deal with the 
situation. 


Signor Schanzer, for Italy, also ex- 
pressed his deep regret that it was 
impossible to reach an understanding 
concerning auxiliary craft and sub- 
marines. He feared that the absence 
of such an understanding would give 
new impetus to competition in naval 
armament along these lines, which 
would have a serious financial effect 
on all the countries interested. Both 
economically and politically, he said, 
the decision of France might prove 
momentous to Italy, especially be- 
cause the solution of the land arma- 
ment problem had been deferred. 

Vice Minister Hanihara, for Japan, 
stressed the importance of the capi- 
tal ship agreement “as a great step 
forward” toward relief from the 
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heavy burden of armament. It was, 
however, he said, the Japanese view 
that it would be a great misfortune 
if the conference failed to agree on 
the limitation of auxiliary combatant 
craft. His delegation did not wish 
to claim freedom for building such 
craft, but to support the original 
American proposal of Nov. 12, and 
to aid in assuring the success of the 
conference along this line. 


It was evident, Mr. Hughes said, 
that no agreement could be reached 
on the basis suggested by France, 
and also apparent that other powers 
desired freedom of action for the con- 
struction of anti-submarine auxiliary 
craft. 


SARRAUT DEFENDS FRANCE 


M. Sarraut then took the floor to 
say that the decisions of his Gov- 
ernment had given rise to certain 
observations which he could not al- 
low to remain unanswered. He 
spoke as follows: 


To tell the truth, gentlemen, I am not 
here to make comment on the orders of my 
Government, which possess an authority 
and a value sufficient in themselves; the 
decisions which I have just communicated 
to you have been carefully considered by 
the highest authorities representing national 
sovereignty in my country. I have received 
them respectfully from their hands and 
have brought them just as they stand to 
the conference. 

It is my duty, however—and I perform 
this duty in the perfectly friendly spirit 
which has never ceased to animate the 
French celegation—to take up the allega- 
tions which have just been made, certain 
ones of which I find wholly inacceptable. 

Certain delegations, while testifying to 
their satisfaction in seeing France accept 
the reduced proportion of capital ships 
which has been determined for her, have 
expressed a real disappointment on learn- 
ing that the French Government was un- 
able to make similar sacrifices in other 
classes of vessels. Allow me to say that 
this disappointment, if it really exists, will 
eall forth a similar feeling in my own 
country when it is learned there how the 
amount of tonnage allotted to France has 
been authoritatively determined without 
taking any account of her manifest needs 
and of the absolute necessities of her de- 
fense—for the security which no country 
is justified in trusting to the good offices 
of its neighbors. 

It is this idea, this conception of the true 





needs and interests of France and of her 
colonies, which has inspired the decisions 
of the French Government; it is this idea 
which is both the measure and the limit of 
their demand; and it is in no way influ- 
enced by any comparison with what our 
neighbors are doing or by any anxiety to 
measure our naval force against theirs. 

Herein lies the profound difference be- 
tween our point of view and those of oth- 
ers. We have not apportioned our needs 
and our demands by carefully examining 
the consequences to the French navy of the 
increase of the naval power of certain 
neighbouring countries with whom we cher- 
ish, under the happiest of conditions, re- 
jations of friendship, co-operation and al- 
lance. We are not guided by any fear of 
what their strength may .be, precisely be- 
cause they are friends. Great Britain, 
with her 525,000 tons of capital ships, wil! 
possess a fleet of great vessels stronger 
than the corresponding fleets of France and 
Italy put together. 

So be it; we ourselves do not take of- 
fense. We are not the least in the world 
haunted by this eventuality, no more than 
we are apprehensive of the fact that the 
fleets of the other friendly nations, the 
United States and Japan, will be consicer- 
ably increased in comparison with our fleet. 

Why, then, they say, is a submarine fleet 
such as is demanded by France a necessity 
for her? Do we quibble over the needs of 
the others? Do we call into question their 
possible intentions? Do we suspect them? 
Assuredly we shall not do so. It is not 
only the right but the duty of each country 
to assure its safety by its own means, and 
it is perfectly possible to consider this 
problem without being haunted by the idea 
of a possible aggression on the part of a 
neighbor. That others should apply to us 
such a method of reasoning while we do 
not think of applying it to them we cannot 
permit in any way. This would be still 
more painful to us, would appear to us 
more especially inadmissible at this table 
around which we are gathered in a spirit 
of the most cordial co-operation, at the 
very moment when, in bringing the answer 
of France in the matter of capital ships, 
we are furnishing the most positive proof 
of the effective participation of our country 
in the success of the great ideals of peace 
aimed at by this conference. 

If our answer is not the same for other 
categories as it is for capital ships, this 
is because the tonnages which we have in- 
dicated correspond to material needs of 
defense, to necessities of protection which 
must no longer be denied, for we shall not 
cease to affirm them strongly. We have 
no desire to destroy merchant vessels, as 
Mr. Balfour has said; we have formally 
declared the contrary here, and this decla- 
ration was echoed not later than yesterday 
in the French Senate. But France has 
coast lines which she must defend; she has 
also, and above all, a great colonial domain, 

















second in importance only to that of Great 
Britain, which is distributed over all the 
seas, and concerning which we also may 
have, I presume, our anxiety as to its de- 
fense, its police, and its surveillance. 

We have the duty of safeguarding the 
communications of these colonies with the 
mother country, and I have already said 
here that in case of war the safe transport 
of our troops overseas to the mother coun- 
try would be among the first of our obli- 
gations. This is not a mere theory. Have 
we not in the last war seen a belligerent 
transform merchant ships into auxiliary 
cruisers or into privateers to torpedo our 
transports; and has not this been done 
against all the allied navies? And should 
it cause surprise here to see the Minister of 
Colonies of France take account of colonial 
considerations and call to mind that our 
colonial empire, though some would seem 
to be ignorant of it, really exists, and that 
its needs, as well as its interests, must be 
strongly affirmed, defended, protected, 
especially in the matter of safe communi- 
cations with the mother country? 

I reiterate that the French delegation is 
bound by formal instructions from its Gov- 
ernment. This is a fact of which it re- 
minds you anew. It cannot deviate from 
them. I wish to repeat again that it is im- 
possible for me to hear it said, without 
protesting, without asserting the contrary, 
that there was an inevitable and necessary 
correlation between what we are obliged to 
do and what our neighbors would deem 
themselves obliged to do. 

Nor do we admit that there is an indis- 
pensable and logical correlation between 
the proportion of a country’s naval force in 
capital ships and the proportion of its auxil- 
iary craft and submarines. That is an ab- 
stract rule which you thought you ought to 
lay down here. But we have shown why we 
could not recognize it. We are guided by 
our needs, duly stated, proved, legitima- 
tized. 

It is this rule, and no other thought, 
which dominate our feelings on the subma- 
rine question. We object to having it be- 
lieved or to having it said that the creation 
by France of a defensive weapon involving 
a certain tonnage of. submarines could be 
considered as a menace to any of her 
friends. 

If such a thought were to weigh all too 
heavily on our deliberations, if I found my- 
self obliged to defend my country here 
against such a suspicion, this would indeed 
result in eliminating the hopefulness and 
the enthusiasm with which I have so far 
collaborated in the work of relieving the 
burden of armaments, in accord with the 
desire of France as clearly manifested by 
the sacrifice to which she has consented in 
the matter of capital ships. 

But, to tell the truth, I am not likely to 
be discouraged in this matter. The work 
is too fine and too generously humanitarian 
to permit our efforts and our good will to 
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grow weary. They will remain faithful to 
the end to the noble project aimed at by 
this conference. 


PERIL TO GREAT BRITAIN 


_The British answer to this was 
given out in the following summary: 


Mr. Balfour said that M. Sarraut was the 
last man in the world whom he would sus- 
pect of hostile intentions toward his coun- 
try, but fhe speech which M. Sarraut had 
just delivered was sufficient to show that 
he had not really understood the way in 
which Britain regarded the question now 
under consideration. 


Mr. Balfour begged him to consider one 
or two elementary facts without which he 
would not understand the position of the 
British Empire. While it was almost un- 
thinkable that their respective countries 
could be on anything but the most cordial 
terms, one must not overlook the teaching 
of history. Britain had had many conflicts 
with France, though happily in the distant 
past. 


Britain had always been superior in naval 
armament and always inferior in land 
forces. Never in the history of France nad 
she had to fear the power of Great Britain 
to strike a blow at her heart. In the nature 
of things that must be so. No inferior 
military power had ever yet been able to 
invade or seriously imperil a superior mili- 
tary power merely because she had more 
ships. 

Suppose the almost inconceivable hap- 
pened and close allies became enemies, it 
was perfectly clear that in that case no 
British superiority of capital ships woula 
imperil the life of France for an hour. To 
be fair, he must admit that it might con- 
ceivably imperil some remote islands be- 
longing to France; but France, with her 
land armament, would remain secure in the 
face of superior sea power. 

Now compare the position of France in 
the face of a superior British surface fleet 
with the position of Britain in the face of 
France with the largest submarine fleet in 
the world. She could use that fleet, if she 
chose, for commerce destruction, and it was 
difficult to believe that in time of stress she 
would not so use it? If Britain were un- 
armed against submarines, it was evident 
that France, using that felonious weapon, 
could destroy her very existence. 

Therefore, it was quite impossible for 
Britain to treat the submarine fleet with 
the serene and friendly philosophy shown 
by M. Sarraut in connection with the Brit- 
ish fleet of capital ships. M. Sarraut 
talked of the absolute necessity for France 
of possessing a fleet of 90,000 tons of sub- 
marines. For what purpose? Not to co- 
operate with a fleet of 175,000 tons of capn- 
tal ships. It was altogether out of propor- 
tion. What did he want the 90,000 tons of 
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submarines for? According to him, it was 
not for commerce destruction; it was for the 
protection of France’s lines of communica- 
tion. 

There was no doubt that submarines 
were powerful for the destruction of lines 
of communication, but they were powerless 
to protect them. M. Sarraut would not 
obtain security for his lines of communica- 
tion by those means. For those purposes 
they were useless, or nearly useless. They 
were powerful weapons for one purpose, 
and for one purpose only, namely, the de- 
struction of commerce; and it was not un- 
reasonable that Great Britain, when threaz- 
ened by the establishment within a few 
miles of her coasts of a vast fleet of sub- 
marines which were of no use except to 
destroy commerce, should say candidly that 
she could not look with indifference upon 
the situation that would be thus created. 

He regretted that he had been compelled 
to insist upon an aspect of the question 
which he would gladly have left undealt 
with. He did not yield to M. Sarraut in 
his conviction that the good feeling exist- 
ing between his own country and their 
great ally across the Channel would remain 
unshaken through all the changes which 
time might bring. 

The long and animated debate here 
reached its logical end. It was stated 
by Secretary Hughes, and generally 
acknowledged by the conference, that 
the refusal by France had made 
further progress impossible. The 
discussion then initiated on the sub- 
ject of tonnage and gun limitation 
for auxiliary craft will be found 
treated under the appropriate sub- 
head further along in these pages. 
The next large question discussed 
centred about the resolutions of- 
fered by Mr. Elihu Root at this same 
session of Dec. 28 asking the confer- 
ence to declare formally that the sub- 
marine could not be legally used 
against merchant shipping. The de- 
bate precipitated on this proposal is 
recorded in the pages that follow. 


The London press reacted strongly 
te France’s refusal to modify her sub- 
marine and auxiliary craft program, 
declaring that the world’s hope was 
thus defeated. France was likened to 
the former Germany in the role she 
was now playing, and unfavorable 
omens were drawn as to the future 
relations between France and Great 
Britain. The London Times endorsed 
the view, already expressed by Mr. 
Balfour, that the French program 


would necessitate a counter-building 
program on the part of Great Britain. 
The dangers of French isolation were 
generally emphasized. 

The Paris Temps, on the other 
hand, declared that the French view- 
point was still imperfectly under- 
stood. It said in part: 

France put forward at Washington a 
claim which, in the minds of her pienipo- 
tentiaries, was purely theoretical, demand- 
ing that, when her financial condition per- 
mitted, she should take a fitting place in 
the consortium of great naval powers, 
which base sea peace on their armored 
forces, and she sacrificed the demand in 
the interests of the peace of the world. 


Can she agree to further sacrifices? The 
whole country is behind the Parliament and 
the Government on this point. She cannot 
abandon the right to defend herself. If 
some day soon we have to transport once 
more our Algerian and Moroccan divisions 
to the Rhine, it will be under the protection 
of our dreadnoughts, light cruisers and 
submarines. 


THE Root RESOLUTIONS 
ON SUBMARINES 


One of the most momentous results 
achieved by the arms conference was 
the passing of a series of resolutions 
drawn up and presented in their first 
form by Elihu Root of the American 
delegation at the joint session of the 
Committees on Limitation of Arma- 
ment and Naval Limitation, held on 
Dec. 28, and finally adopted in their 
entirety at the sessions of Jan. 5 and 
Jan. 6, 1922. The resolutions formally 
condemned the illegal use of the sub- 
marine as a weapon of naval warfare. 
Resolution I. stated the existing 
law, as universally recognized by the 
civilized world, and prohibited subma- 
rines from attacking merchant ves- 
sels unless these laws could be ob- 
served. Resolution II. embodied an 
invitation to all the world powers to 
give their assent to these proposals. 
Resolution III. went still further; it 
recognized the virtual impossibility 
of using submarines as commerce de- 
stroyers without violation of law, and 


‘bound the conference powers to pro- 


hibit such use among themselves. 
Resolution IV. made not only all sub- 
marine commanders, but the com- 
manders of any ships guilty of such 
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transgression, liable to punishment 


for piracy. 

Resolutions I., II. and III. were 
adopted at the session of Jan. 5; Reso- 
tion IV. at the session of Jan. 6. The 
official text of all four resolutions, as 
finally passed, is as follows: 


ie 

The signatory powers, desiring to make 
more effective the rules adopted by civilized 
nations for the protection of the lives of 
neutrals and noncombatants at sea in time 
of war, declare that among those rules the 
following are to be deemed an established 
part of international law: 

(1) A merchant vessel must be ordered 
to submit to visit and search to determine 
its character before it can be seized. 

A merchant vessel must not be attacked 
unless it refuses to submit to visit and 
search after warning or to proceed as di- 
rected after seizure. 

A merchant vessel must not be destroyed 
unless the crew and passengers have been 
first placed in safety. 

(2) Belligerent submarines are not under 
any circumstances exempt from the unt- 
versal vules above stated, and if a sub- 
marine cannot capture a merchant vessel 
in conformity with these rules, the existing 
law of nations requires it to desist from at- 
tack and from seizure and to permit the 
merchant vessel to proceed unmolested, 


II. 

The signatory powers invite all other 
civilized powers to express their assent to 
the foregoing statement of established law 
so thut there may be a clear public under- 
standing throughout the world of the stan- 
dards of conduct by which the public 
opinion of the world is to pass judgment 
upen future belligerents. 


Mil, 


The signatory powers recognize the prac- 
tical impossibility of using submarines as 
commerce destroyers without violating, as 
they were violated in the recent war of 
1914-1918, the requirements, universally 
accepted by civilized nations for the pro- 
tection of the lives of neutrals and non- 
combatants, and to the end that the pre- 
hibition of the use of submarines as com- 
merce destroyers shall be universally ac- 
cepted as a part of the law of nations they 
now accept that prohibition as henceforth 
binding as between themselves and they 
invite all other nations to adhere thereto. 


r¥. 

The signatory powers, desiring to insure 
the enforcement of the humane rules of ex- 
isting law declared by them with respect 
to attacks upon and the seizure and destruc- 
tion of merchant ships, further declare that 
any person in the service of any power who 
shall violate any of these rules, whether or 
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not such person is under orders of a gov- 
ernmental superior, shall be deemed to have 
violated the laws of war and shall be liable 
to trial and punishment as if for an act of 
piracy and may be brought to trial before 
the civil or military authoriiies of any 
power within the jurisdiction of which he 
may be found. 

These resolutions, as first pre- 
sented by Mr. Root at the session of 
Dec. 28, came as a climax to the three 
days’ debate on submarine limitation, 
in the course of which Mr. Balfour, 
as spokesman for the entire British 
Empire delegation, made a strong 
but unsuccessful plea for the total 
abolition of the submarine by ail 
civilized powers. The British plea 
failed because of the attitude taken 
by the French, Italian and Japanese 
delegations backed by instructions 
from their Governments, and even by 
the United States, that the subma- 
rine had real utility as a defensive 
weapon, and that the conference 
powers, by abolishing this agency, 
would place themselves at a great dis- 
advantage with respect to the nations 
not represented. The French Gov- 
ernment’s flat refusal to accept any- 
thing less than a submarine fleet of 
90,000 tons brought that phase of the 
conference to an impasse. 

All the more electrifying, therefore, 
were the resolutions offered by Mr. 
toot on Dec. 28, which, on the very 
ground urged by Mr. Balfour, name- 
ly, the impossibility of using the sub- 
marine against merchant shipping 
without infringing the accepted laws 
of humanity, asked the conference 
and the world to agree that such us¢ 
should be prohibited. 


THE ORIGINAL PROPOSALS 


In order to understand the stages 
by which the foregoing document was 
shaped, it is necessary to examine 
Mr. Root’s original proposals (Dec. 
28.), which were as follows: 


i. 


The signatory powers, desiring to make 
more effective the rules adopted by civilized 
nations for the protection of the lives of 
neutrals and noncombatants at sea in time 
of war, declare that among those rules the 
following are to be deemed an established 
part of international law: 
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1. A merchant vessel must be ordered to 
stop for visit and search to determine its 
character before it can be captured. 

A merchant vessel must not be attacked 
unless it refuses to stop for visit and search 
after warning. 

A merchant vessel must not be destroyed 
unless the crew and passengers have been 
first placed in safety. 

2. Belligerent submarines are not under 
any circumstances exempt from the uni- 
versal rules above stated, and if a sub- 
marine cannot capture a merchant vessel in 
conformity with these rules the existing law 
of nations requires it to desist from attack 
and from capture and to permit the mer- 
chant vessel to proceed unmolested. 


The signatory powers invite the ad- 
herence of all the civilized powers to the 
foregoing statement of established law to 
the end that there may be a clear public 
understanding throughout the world of the 
standards of conduct by which the public 
opinion of the world is to pass judgment 
upon future belligerents. 


II. 

The signatory powers recognize the prac- 
tical impossibility of using submarines as 
commerce destroyers without violating the 
requirements universally accepted by civi!- 
ized nations for the protection of the lives 
of the neutrals and noncombatants and, to 
the end that the prohibition of such use 
shall be universally accepted as a part of 
the law of nations, they declare their assent 
to such prohibition and invite all other 
nations to adhere thereto. 


III. 

The signatory powers, desiring to insure 
the enforcement of the humane rules de- 
clared by them with respect to the pro- 
hibition of the use of submarines in war- 
fare, further declare that any person in the 
service of any of the powers adopting these 
rules who shall violate any of the rules 
thus adopted, whether or not such person is 
under orders of a governmental superior, 
shall be deemed to have violated the laws 
of war, and shall be liable to trial and pun- 
ishment as if for an act of piracy, and may 
be brought to trial before the civil or mili- 
tary authorities of any such powers within 
the jurisdiction of which he may be found. 


OPENING OF THE DEBATE 


All the delegations expressed sym- 
pathy with the spirit of these resolu- 
tions from the outset. The text was 
distributed for examination and 
study, and debate upon them was 
opened at the session of Dec. 29. 
When that session closed, the first 
part of the Root proposals had been 
unanimously accepted in principle. 
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All the members of the American 
delegation spoke in its favor. 

Secretary Hughes, in opening the 
morning session of that day, pro- 
posed that the discussion at that time 
be confined to the first part of the 
Root proposals, which summarized 
the existing rules of war regarding 
attacks on merchant ships and de- 
clared that the submarine was _ not 
exempt from those regulations. Mr. 
Balfour said that he was in favor of 
reaffirming those rules. Admiral de 
Bon for France stated that his dele- 
gation would welcome every oppor- 
tunity to condemn the use Germany 
had made of her submarines during 
the war, but he, as well as Signor 
Schanzer for Italy and Mr. Hanihara 
for Japan, though favoring the spirit 
of the proposals, expressed a desire 
to have the resolutions submitted to 
a committee of jurists to test the cor- 
rectness of the international prin- 
ciples laid down by Mr. Root, and to 
redraft the resolutions if it should 
prove necessary. Signor Schanzer 
made’ the point that the second part 
of the Root proposal, forbidding all 
use of submarines against merchant 
craft, was not in agreement with the 
first part. He further believed that 
it would be useful to give a clear defi- 
nition of merchant craft in order to 
make them recognizable and to es- 
tablish plainly in which cases a sub- 
marine shall abstain from attacking 
a ship, and in which cases, on the 
contrary, attack is to be permitted, 
as, for example, in the case of a mer- 
chantman regularly armed, or of a 
privateer. 

Sir Robert Borden, representing 
Canada on the British delegation, 
pointed out that the Root proposal in 
its second part was intended to 
mark a notable and most desirable 
advance on the existing rules govern- 
ing international warfare. This part 
urged that the prohibition of illegal 
use of the submarine should be uni- 
versally accepted as a part of the 
law of nations, and asked the con- 
ference nations to declare their as- 
sent to such prohibition, and to in- 
vite all other nations to adhere 
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thereto. Though he believed that 
this was wise, he also believed that 
the exact wording should be care- 
fully examined, and, like the other 
delegates who had spoken, he favored 
submitting the proposal to a body of 
experts, provided that this would not 
prevent action by the conference. He 
specially stressed his country’s ap- 
proval of the clause which made a 
lawless submarine commander liable 
to punishment for piracy, and cited 
a case where twenty Canadian nurses 
had been drowned during the war as 
the result of the torpedoing of a 
hospital ship. 


Mr. Root oN HIS OWN RESOLUTIONS | 


Mr. Root arose to reply specifically 
to the points made by Signor Schan- 
zey. He said in part: 


As to the agreement of Article I. of the 
resolutions now before the committee wjth 
the second article relative to the prohibi- 
tion of making use of submarines as com- 
merce destroyers, which he deems incon- 
sistent with Article I.: 

Article I. is a statement of existing law; 
Article II., if adopted, would constitute a 
change from the existing law, and, there- 
fore, it is impossible to say that it is not 
inconsistent. If it were not inconsistent, 
there would be no change. Article II. 
could not be consistent with Article I, and 
still make a change. 

Senator Schanzer also suggests, that the 
resolution be completed, including a defini- 
tion of “a merchant ship.” Throughout all 
the ‘ong history of international law no 
term has been better understood than the 
term “a merchant ship.” It could not be 
made clearer by the addition of definitions, 
which would only serve to weaken and con- 
fuse it. The merchant ship, its treatment, 
its rights, its protection, and its immuni- 
ties are at the base of the law of nations. 
Nothing is more clearly or better under- 
stood than the subject we call the merchant 
ship. 

Now, with regard to the proposal to re- 
fer this matter to a committee of lawyers, 
far be it from me to say anything deroga- 
tory to the members of the profession of 
which I have been an humble member for 
more years than I care to remember. They 
are the salt of the earth; they are the 
noblest work of God; they are superior in 
intellect and authority to all other people 
whatsoever. But both this conference and 
my own life are approaching their termina- 
tion. I do not wish these resolutions to be 
in the hands of a commission even of law- 
yers after we adjourn. 


I supposed when we adjourned yesterday 
and after what had been said concerning 
the opportunity for critical examination, 
that the different delegations would cal! in 
their own experts and ask their advice with 
regard to this resolution, which is now the 
only one before the committee. I had sup- 
posed that the experts in international law 
brought here for the purpose of advis’ng, 
would have been asked whether this was a 
correct statement of the rules and that we 
would have here today the result of that 
inquiry. 

I would like to say that I am entitied to 
know whether any delegation questions this 
statement of existing international law. 
You are all in favor of the principle of the 
resolution if it is correct. Does this or does 
it not state the law of nations as it exists? 
If it does, you are all in favor of it. What 
then hinders its adoption? 

Senator Schanzer in describing the ac- 
tion of submarines with regard to mer- 
chant vessels repeated on his own behalf 
the very words of this resolution. The very 
words—jpsissimis yerbis—of this resolution 
may be found in Senator Schanzer’s re- 
marks. My respect for the learning, ex- 
perience and ability of the various dele- 
gates around this table forbids me to doubt 
that every one here is perfectly familiar 
with the rules and usages as stated in the 
first clause of Article I. This does not pur- 
port to be a codification of the laws of na- 
tions as regards merchant vessels or.to con- 
tain all the rules. It says that the fol- 
lowing are to be deemed among the ex- 
isting rules of international law. The time 
has come to reaffirm them: 

1. A merchant vessel must be ordered to 
stop for visit and search to determine its 
character before it can be captured. 

Do we not all know that is true? It is a 
long-established principle. 

2. A merchant vessel must not be at- 
tacked unless it refuses to stop for visit and 
search after warning. 

3. A merchant vessel must not be de- 
stroyed unless the crew and passengers 
have first been placed in safety. 

Is there any question whatever as to the 
correctness of these statements? * * * 
This is only elementary. The object of the 
resolution is to form something which will 
crystallize public opinion of the world. It 
was made perfectly simple on purpose. 


AN IMPASSIONED APPEAL 


Then follows a principle of vital impor- 
tance, on which I challenge denial. If all 
the lawyers in the world should get to- 
gether they could not decide the question 
more conclusively. The public opinion of 
the world says that the submarine is not 
under any circumstances exempt from the 
rules above stated, and if so, they cannot 
capture merchant: vessels. This is of the 
greatest importance. That is a negation of 
the assertion of Germany in the war that 
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if a submarine could not capture a mer- 
chant vessel in accord with established rules 
the rules must fail and the submarine was 
entitled to make the capture. The public 
opinion of the civilized world has denied 
this and has rendered its judgment in the 
action that won the war. It was the revolt 
of humanity against the position of Ger- 
many that led to Germany’s defeat. 

Is that not a true rendering of the opin- 
ion of the civilized world which we seek to 
express? My friends and colleagues, this is 
real life we are dealing with here. This is 
no perfunctory business for a committee of 
lawyers. It is a statement of action and 
of undisputed principles universally known 
and not open to discussion, put in such a 
form that it may crystallize the public opin- 
ion of the world, that there may be no 
doubt in any future war whether the kind 
of action that sent down the Lusitania is 
legitimate war or piracy. 

This conference was called for what? 
For the limitation of armament. But limita- 
tion is not the end, only the means. It is 
the belief of the world that this conference 
was convened to promote the peace of the 
world—to relieve mankind of the horrors 
and the losses and the intolerable burdens 
of war. 

We cannot justify ourselves in separating 
without some declaration that will give 
voice to the humane opinion of the world 
upon this subject, which was the most vital, 
the most heartfelt, the most stirring to the 
conscience and to the feeling of the people 
of all our countries of anything that oc- 
curred during the late war. I feel to the 
depth of my heart that the man who was 
responsible for sinking the Lusitania com- 
mitted an act of piracy. I know that all 
my countrymen with whom I have had in- 
tercourse feel the same, and [ should be 
ashamed to go on with this conference with- 
out some declaration, some pronouncement, 
which will give voice to the feeling and fur- 
nish an opportuaity for the crystallization 
of the opinion of mankind in the establish- 
ment of a rule which will make it plain to 
all the world that no man can commit such 
an act again without being stigmatized as 
a pirate. 

ACTION AT THE HAGUE 


There are two ways in which this ques- 
tion that Germany raised about the right of 
submarines to disobey the rules of interna- 
tional law—what they said in the way of 
destroying a merchant vessel—can be set- 
tled, With the whole dominion of the air 
unregulated by international law, with the 
seore of difficult questions staring us ia the 
face (such as blockade, contraband and 
other questions in the field of law), there 
was a recommendation made by the com- 
mittee of jurists which assembled at The 
Hague last year, 1920, upon the invitation 
of the Council of the League of Nations, to 
devise and report a plan for an interna- 
tional court of justice. 


[Mr. Root then described the meeting of 
that commission, and quoted in full the res- 
olution finally passed by it favoring the 
calling of a new conference of the ‘nations 
for the purpose of restating the established 
rules of international law, especially in the 
fields affected by the events of the recent 
war, of amending them where necessary 
and of considering new regulations not cov- 
ered by the existing international law. That 
recommendation, he said, was communicated 
to the Council of the League of Nations and 
referred by it in a somewhat modified form 
to the League Assembly, which rejected it. 
“The door was closed,” said Mr. Root. He 
continued : ] 

Where do we stand? ‘Is this not to be a 
world regulated by law? What are our dis- 
armaments worth if we give our assent to 
the proposition that the impulse of the mo- 
ment, the unregulated and unconstrained 
instincts of brute force, shall rule the world 
and that there shall be no law? If there is 
to be a law, somebody must move. 

There is no adequate law now with re- 
gard to submarines. There is no law now 
regarding aircraft. There is no law now 
regarding poisonous gases, and somebody 
must move. The door to a conference is 
closed, and here we are met in a solemn 
conference of the five greatest powers upon 
the limitation of armaments and charged to 
do something toward the peace of the world. 
This resolution proposes to restate the rules 
of war that have been trampled under foot, 
flouted and disregarded. This resolution 
proposes that we assert again the domina- 
tion of those humane rules for the protec- 
tion of human life, and that we discredit 
and co'iademn the attempt to overturn them. 
This resolution proposes to tell what we 
really believe, that we characterize as it 
ought to be characterized the attempt to 
overturn the rules impressed by humanity 
upon the conduct of its Governments. 


Mr. Root then urged an immedi- 
ate vote on his resolutions, declaring: 
“Kither we speak clearly and intel- 
ligently the voice of humanity, which 
has sent us here, and to which we 
must report, or that voice will speak 
for itself, and, speaking without us, 


will be our condemnation.” He added 


one last explanation: 


I omitted, in answering Senator Schanzer's 
question regarding the relations between 
Articles I. and II., to say that of course, if 
the second article were adopted by all the 
world, it would supersede Article I. This, 
however, would be a long, slow process, an 
during the interval the law as it stands 
must apply until an agreement is reached. 
Article I. also explains in authorized form 
the existing law, and can be brought for- 
ward when the public asks what changes 
are proposed. In proposing a change it is 
necessary to make clear what the law now 











is. It is very important to link this authori- 
tative statement in Article I. with the new 
principle proposed in Article II. 


ADOPTING THE RESOLUTIONS 


The remainder of the morning ses- 
sion was devoted to suggestions for 
clarifying and developing the resolu- 
tions. When the committees met in 
their ninth joint session that after- 
noon (Dec. 29) they formally adopted 


Article I. In the discussion of 
changes Mr. Root showed entire 
willingness that the resolutions 


should go through the process known 
to parliamentarians as “ perfection 
by amendment.” All the heads of 
delegations took part in the debate, 
and after Secretary Hughes had 
spoken again in favor of Article L., 
he finally put it to the vote of the 
conference, subject to such verbal 
changes as might be made by the 
Drafting Committee still to be ap- 
pointed. After each delegation had 
signified its consent, the Chairman 
announced that the article had been 
unanimously carried, and requested 
the delegations to appoint their rep- 
resentatives on the Drafting Com- 
mittee whose task it would be to 
shape the phraseology. Mr. Root had 
been designated to serve in that ca- 
pacity for the American delegation, 
he said. The Subcommittee on Draft- 
ing, as finally constituted, was made 
up thus: 

United States—Mr. Root. 

British Empire—Sir Auckland Geddes. 

France—Vice Admiral de Bon and M. 
Kammerer. 

Italy-—Signor Ricci. 

Japan—Mr. Hanihara. 

Article II. was then taken up, but 
it was found impossible to adopt it 
formally at this session. It provided 
for agreement that submarines 
should not be used against merchant 
shipping in any way whatsoever, in- 
asmuch as this was impossible with- 
out violating the principles of human- 
ity. The delegates showed an incli- 
nation to defer action on this until it 
could be studied further. Secretary 
Hughes pointed out that it was in ef- 
fect a proposition to change the law 
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already restated in Article I.; the law 
which had been ignored and trampled 
upon, but which, nevertheless, was 
still regarded as internationally ob- 
ligatory. The new resolution would 
mean that the civilized world was 
asked to outlaw the submarine as a 
weapon against commerce. He also 
pointed out that the assent of the 
nations present, under the last words 
of the resolution, would be binding 
only if the resolution became a part of 
international law, not if other na- 
tions, by their refusal, prevented it 
from becoming a general interna- 
tional principle. 

Mr. Root rose to confirm this inter- 
pretation. Mr. Balfour, referring to 
Mr. Root’s statement that the powers 
here represented were only pledging 
themselves to induce other nations, 
if possible, to support a great reform, 
asked if it was not possible to go a 
little further ; why should the five na- 
tions not agree among themselves to 
act on the rule which Mr. Root pro- 
posed? Instead of merely adopting a 
resolution which would be inoperative 
until generally adopted, why not 
adopt immediately the principles 
which they desired to see eventually 
embodied in international law ? 


Mr. Root in reply laid down the 
broad principles governing the con- 
stitution of international law, nota- 
bly the general rule that interna- 
tional law requires universal ac- 
ceptance. He saw, however, no ob- 
jection to the nations represented 
giving their own prior and _ indi- 
vidual assent, and cited as a prece- 
dent the process by which the Con- 
stitution of the United States was 
amended by a progressive vote of 
all the States, the amendment not 
becoming valid until all the States 
had voted in its favor. Such an 
assent, preliminary to ratification 
by the other nations of the world. 
and providing that the five powers 
represented at this conference should 
be bound by such a prohibition as 
between each other, he declared, 
would make for security and good 
understanding. 
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A SIMPLE RULE THE BEST 


Mr. Root further 
policy 
broad and not detailed. A detailed 
prohibition could not be enforced, 
he said. The wisdom of a broad 
prohibition did not rest on theory, 
but on their memory of the most 
painful events of recent times. To 
the world’s indignant protests to the 
torpedoing of innocent merchant 
ships and the blowing up of captured 
vessels the Germans had replied that 
it was impossible for the submarines 
to comply with the rules made to 
govern the actions of surface craft. 
Germany declared it to be impossible, 
said Mr. Root, and it was impossible. 
The submarine could not take a great 
load of passengers into its small 
interior, where air had to be fur- 
nished artificially. The distress of 
the passengers and crew left to die 
was obvious. The United States 
admitted that the submarine had no 
alternative, but instead of accepting 
the decision that the rule must fail 
it adopted the other alternative, that 
all such warfare must end. There 
was no fact more firmly established 
than that a belligerent nation would 
not resist the temptation to gain 
its point at whatever cost, and this 
would always stand between the sub- 
marines and compliance with the 
rules of civilized procedure. ‘The 
only way to secure the safety of inno- 
cent noncombatants was to pass a 
simple and enforceable ruie like the 
one proposed, prohibiting an attack 
which could not be made withcut 
breaking the rule. The public opin- 
ion of all civilized countries would 
give it sufficient support; no nation 
would willingly face the punishment 
of world condemnation. 

Secretary Hughes then restated the 
proposals before the committee, in- 
cluding Mr. Balfour’s separate mo- 
tion that the five nations present 
record their individual assent. Mr. 
Balfour put his motion to amend the 
last part of Article II. (it later be- 
came Article III.) in the following 
definite form: 


discussed the 


of making the prohibition 
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They declare their assent to such pro- 
hibition and they agree to be bound forth- 
with thereby as between themselves, and 
they invite all other nations to adhere te 
the present agreement. 


NEW FRANCO-BRITISH CLASH 


The debate on the Root resolution 
was resumed at the session held on 
Dec. 30, the tenth joint meeting. A 
sensation was produced early in the 
discussion by Lord Lee. Renewing 
his attack upon the French attitude 
on submarines and declaring that the 
French, by passing the Root resolu- 
tion, had a splendid opportunity to 
reassure the British Admiralty re- 
garding France’s future use of the 
submarine weapon, he read in justifi- 
cation of the British apprehensions 
an article published two years ago in 
a French naval magazine by one Cap- 
tain Castex, now Chief of Staff for 
the Second French Naval Division, 
who defended the German methods 
of employing the underseas boats 
during the war. The seriousness of 
this lay in the fact that Captain Cas- 
tex had but recently been designated 
as principal lecturer to the senior of- 
ficers’ courses for the year 1922, and 
unless a change of French policy oc- 
curred, would be “ pouring what we 
regard as this infamy and this poison 
into the ears of the serving officers 
of the French Navy.” Lord Lee cited 
particularly the concluding para- 
graph: 

Thanks to the submarine, after many 
centuries of effort; thanks to the ingenuity 
of man, the instrument, the system, the 
martingale is at hand which will overthrow 


for good and all the naval power of the 
British Empire. 


After depicting the fears and the 
bitterness which the British felt over 
the thought that their late comrades 
in arms and present allies should con- 
template the possibility of such war- 
fare and such designs, Lord Lee 
closed with a new appeal to the 
French to pass the Root resolution, 
and thus regain the ground that 
France had lost through this misun- 
derstanding. 


M. Sarraut and Admiral de Bon 
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both made vigorous replies, repudi- 
ating emphatically the views of Cap- 
tain Castex as an expression of the 
policy of the French Nevy. M. Sar- 
raut took occasion to deplore the hos- 
tile propaganda of which France was 
continually the victim. 

The session had opened with a 
statement by both the French and 
Italian delegations to the effect that, 
pending the receipt of instructions 
from their home Governments, they 
thought any present discussion of 
submarines would be unprofitable. 
Thereupon Lord Lee launched his 
verbal broadside, speaking in part as 
follows: 


I quite appreciate the position in which 
we stand in the absence of complete instruc- 
tions to two of the most important dele- 
gations here. I cannot help feeling that in 
the minds of the French delegatior and Gov- 
ernment there exists some misunderstand- 
ing as to the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment in regard to submarines which it is 
desirable to clear up before the French Gov- 
ernment commits itself in regard to the 
second resolution. 

I cannot help feeling that here we have a 
unique opportunity for the French dele- 
gation and Government to reassure the 
British Admiralty and public opinion in 
regard to this matter, of which I hope they 
will avail themselves. * * * The difficulty 
is (and this is a point that our Admiralty 
and our naval staff have to face), we are 
not clear what are the views of the French 
naval staff on this matter of the utilization 
of submarines in time of war. * * * 

M. Briand quoted the other day in his 
memorable speech the atrocious sentiments 
expressed by General Ludendorff and by 
von Moltke, sentiments which still consti- 
tute in his view a menace to France and 
which it is essential that France should 
guard herself against. It is, therefore, I 
hope, not improper nor in any sense provoc- 
ative if I have to call attention to the kind 
of statement, the kind of suggestion of 
policy which is openly made in high and re- 
sponsible quarters of the French Naval Gen- 
eral Staff in connection with the use of sub- 
marines. 


If, as I believe, they do not represent the 
views of the French Government, if, as I 
hope and believe, they will be at once re- 
pudiated, and in an effective manner, then 
possibly our apprehensions and the attitude 
which we are compelled: to adopt with re- 
gard to the use of submarines in war may 


be very largely modified. I feel bound to 
give chapter and verse to illustrate the 
anxiety we feel in regard te this matter. 
There was published quite recently in the 
Revue Maritime, a technical and official 
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publication published in January, 1920, un- 
der the direction of the French Naval Gen- 
eral Staff, a series of articles now incor- 
porated, I believe, in “Synthese de la 
Guerre Sous-Marine” by Capitaine de Fré- 
gate Castex, who at that time was chief of 
one of the important bureaus of the French 
Naval Staff; who is now Chief of Staff to 
the Admiral of the Second Division of the 
Mediterranean and who has just been 
designated as principal lecturer to the se- 
nior officers’ courses for the next year. 


VIEWS OF CAPTAIN CASTEX 


Therefore I am not quoting some retired 
naval officer writing from his club. We all 
suffer from such gentlemen, who propound 
extraordinary theories. I am speaking now 
of a responsible officer of the French Naval 
Staff in a high position, who wrote in par- 
ticular an article on “ Piracy,” in which 
after some preliminary observations des- 
tined to throw ridicule on those who criti- 
cised the German methods in the late war 
and treat them with great contempt, he 
proceeds to say this: 

“In the first place, before throwing 
stones at the Germans we should have re- 
called that this war of the torpedo was, 
like so many other novelties of our planet, 
the application of an idea, which in its 
origin was essentially French.” 

Then he quotes in support of his view 
the doctrine which had been laid down 
some years ago by Admiral Aube, who was 
a very distinguished and celebrated French 
Minister of Marine, who had used the fol- 
lowing words when speaking of the use of 
the torpedo from a torpedo boat [Captain 
Castex goes on to point out that they are 
equally applicable to the submarine to- 
day]: 

“Will the torpedo boat tell the Captain 
of the liner that it is there, that it is lying 
in wait for him, that it can sink him, and in 
consequence take him prisoner? In one 
word, will it seize its prize by platonic 
methods? On the contrary, at an appro- 
priate distance, and unseen, the torpedo 
boat will follow the liner which it marks 
out for its victim. In the dead of night, 
quietly, silently, it will send to the abyss 
the liner, cargo, passengers and crew. Then 
with a mind not only serene, but fully sat- 
isfied with the results achieved, the Captain 
of _the torpedo boat will continue his 
cruise.” 

He continues: 


“The Germans, as is their wont, have 
only appropriated in this case the inven- 
tion of others. The young French school 
no doubt only had in mind the torpedo boat 
as such, but, if the effect of the torpedo is 
independent of the tube which launches it, 
it will be agreed that the German subma- 
rine war had its germ in the observations 
quoted above. But approaching the ques- 
tion from a higher standpoint than that of 
mere inquiry as to who conceived this new 
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form of warfare, it must be recognized that 
the Germans were absolutely justified in 
resorting to it.” 

He says, inaeed, that to neglect to do so 
would have been to commit a great blunder. 
Further: 

“Tt is thus that resolute belligerents 
have acted throughout the course of history 
when people have been engaged in desper- 
ate conflict.” 

Further: 

“To sum up, one can see nothing in the 
attitude of the Germans which, militarily 
speaking, is not adequately correct. The 
failure to give notice before torpedoing 
has raised a storm of protest, but it is 
not inadmissable, as at first sight ap- 
pears. * © 9” 

There is much more of the same kind, but 
he concludes his article with these words: 

“Thanks to the submarine, after many 
centuries of effort, thanks to the ingenuity 
of man, the instrument, the system, the 
martingale is at hand which will overthrow 
for good and all the naval power of the 
British Empire.” 

I have quoted this because, as I say, it is 
the utterance of a responsible member of 
the French naval staff who, at the time of 
writing, was in a high position and was the 
actual head of a bureau. These things are 
known to our naval staff, of course; indeed, 
they were published to the world under the 
authority of the French naval staff. 

Now, this officer, who is appointed prin- 
cipal lecturer to the senior officers’ course, 
will, no doubt, unless a change of policy 
takes place, be pouring what we regard as 
this infamy and this poison into the ears 
of the serving officers of the Frency Navy. 

That is the justification for what I can 
only describe as the apprehensions and even 
the bitterness that we must feel in the 
thought that under any conceivable circum- 
stances our present allies, our late comrades 
in arms in the greatest war the world has 
ever known. should contemplate the possi- 
bility of warfare of that kind. 

It seems to me, now that we have ex- 
pressed those apprehensions, the way is 
open for the French delegation and the 
French Government, as I fervently trust 
they will, to disavow and repudiate these 
things. I suggest respectfully that there is 
only one way in which that can be effective- 
ly done, and that is by the adoption of 
these resolutions which have been moved by 
Mr. Root, and particularly No. 2, with the 
amendment suggested by Mr. Balfour at- 
tached to it. * * * 


ADMIRAL DE BON’S REPLY 


Speaking for France, Admiral de 
Bon made this reply: 
I have been deeply gratified by Lord 


Lee’s statement. Since the beginning of this 
discussion we could not comprehend the 


misunderstanding which seemed to have 
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arisen between us, because—I sstate it 
openly and declare it most emphatically— 
there is nothing more foreign to our minds 
than the idea of attacking a friend. [t is 
not even conceivable to us. Our only regret 
is that this misunderstanding has lasted so 
long and that we did not know that it was 
based on an article like that written by 
Captain Castex. 


He is, it is true, an officer who belonged 
to the General Staff, but who was attached 
to a literary section. He was above all a 
man of letters. His article was published 
in the Revue Maritime, which is, to a certain 
extent, an organ recognized by the French 
Navy, but on its title page it bears a state- 
ment to the effect that the French Ad- 
miralty and General Staff deéline to as- 
sume any responsibility whatever as re- 
gards utterances contained in the articles, 
which responsibility rests wholly with the 
authors of the articles. Each writer is free 
to express his own opinions, but he does so 
at his own risk. 

The charge should be laid at the door of 
the man who wrote the article, and to him 
only. The article in no way represents, 
thank Heaven, the views of the French. 


Captain Castex brings up an old argu- 
ment regarding the torpedo boat. I was tell- 
ing you only the other day in regard to sub- 
marines that we were going through once 
more the same stages of discussion which 
marked the appearance of the torpedo boat. 
There has been no instance in history when 
the appearance of a new weapon has not 
unleashed a sort of fanaticism in the ranks 
of partisans. There are always extremists 
who wish to impose their ideas and make 
fantastic statements to that end. But in 
the end common sense always steps in and 
public opinion keeps the ultimate judgment 
within reasonable limits. 

At the time when frantic enthusiasts be- 
lieved that torpedo boats were the noblest 
of inventions, abominable things appeared 
in print which had no effect on actual prac- 
tice or on the doctrines adopted by the vari- 
ous Governments with regard to the use of 
torpedo boats, I can find no better way cf 
condemning the article in question. 

The author of that article has written 
what we consider to be a monstrosity. The 
French delegation has repeatedly stated 
that it unreservedly condemned the prac- 
tices of the German submarines during the 
late war and that it desired that a declara- 
tion strongly condemning them should issue 
from the conference and be spread over the 
entire world. 

I beg Lord Lee to believe that the French 
Navy has never harbored any idea of using 
methods of war practiced by the German 
submarines, for which we feel only horror, 
not only against the British Empire, but 
against any other country whatever. 

I maintain that the honor of the French 
General Staff and of the French Navy, 
which have a record of centuries of struggle 
without a single stain on their escutcheon— 
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cannot be sullied by the article in question. 
This article is the work of an officer who is 
a man of letters rather than a sailor; and I 
formally repudiate it in the name of the 
French Navy. 


M. Sarraut, as head of the French 
delegation, solemnly confirmed Ad- 
miral de Bon's formal repudiation, 
adding: 

Truly, we have had enough of these mis- 
understandings; they must be done away 
with. I, for my part, hope for it with all 
my strength. Mutual confidence free of all 
reserves must again prevail among us. In 
this respect the French Government has 


given and is ready to give every guarantee; 
its word, indeed, should suffice. 


COMPLETING THE RESOLUTIONS 


With the ending of this episode, 
Secretary Hughes, having noted 
Japan’s general approval of Resolu- 
tion II. of the Root proposals and 
also her inability to give formal 
approval until the receipt of in- 
structions from Tokio, brought Reso- 
lution III. before the Jojnt Com- 
mittee. Mr. Pearce, representing 
Australia on the British Empire dele- 
gation, rose to say that there was one 
point connected with this resolution 
which he believed should be amended 
forthwith. He referred to the fact 
that the declaration of outlawry on 
all transgressors of the international 
code laid down by Mr. Root included 
only persons in the service of any 
of the powers “adopting these 
rules.” This would mean, he said, 
that. the submarine officers of na- 
tions not adhering to these resolu- 
tions would not be liable. He be- 
lieved that an amendment should be 
made to extend the rules so that 
they might become part of interna- 
tional law in order to make them 
universally effective. Mr. Root ac- 
knowledged the “importance and 
interest ” of the point that Senator 
Pearce had raised. The _ session 
closed with a debate on the limitation 
of tonnage for auxiliary craft, an ac- 
count of which will be found further 
along under the appropriate heading. 

The sessions of the joint commit- 
tees were temporarily discontinued 
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at this date (Dec. 30) in order to give 
the heads of the various delegations 
an opportunity to supervise the work 
in preparation for the coming agree- 
ment on all matters relating to naval 
armament. The committees did not 
meet again until Jan. 5. At this ses- 
sion all the five powers represented in 
the Naval Committee adopted all but 
the last of the Root resolutions. The 
form in which the resolutions were 
adopted differed from the original 
version in the following respects: 
Resolution I. was divided into two 
parts, and renumbered. The new 
Resolution I. laid down the interna- 
tional rules governing submarine at- 
tacks on merchant vessels, and de- 
clared that the submarine was not 
exempt from these rules. The new 
Resolution II. embodied the invita- 
tion to all other powers to subscribe 
to this statement. Resolution II. of 
the original proposals, which declaréd 
against the destruction of merchant 
vessels by submarines, then became 
the new Resolution III. 


Because of the divergence of views, 
the committee did not adopt any defi- 
nition of a merchant ship, viz., the 
conditions under which an armed 
merchantman would become an aux- 
iliary cruiser. Each nation thus re- 
mained free to decide for itself what 
class of ships shall or shall not be im- 
mune from attack as commerce ships 
in time of war. 


The third original resolution, now 
renumbered as IV., made the com- 
manders, not only of submarines, but 
of all other ships, who transgressed 
the international laws, subject to pun- 
ishment on the charge of piracy; this 
was not adopted until the following 
session, held on Jan. 6. With the 
passing of this last resolution, the 
long debate on the submarine issue 
reached its logical close, and the five 
greatest naval powers of the world 
stood committed to the prohibition of 
the use of submarines as destroyers 
of commerce, accepting this prohibi- 
tion as binding on themselves, and in- 
viting all other nations to adhere 
thereto. 
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LIMITING AUXILIARY SHIPS 


The question of auxiliary ships was 
first taken up by Secretary Hughes 
at the session of Dec. 28, after it had 
become apparent that no progress 
could be made toward auxiliary ships 
and submarine, limitation, owing to 
France’s refusal of the American pro- 
posals. In answer to Mr. Balfour’s 
declaration that if the French Gov- 
ernment insisted on carrying out a 
large submarine program Great Brit- 
ain would consider herself free to 
construct anti-submarine auxiliary 
craft to the extent she deemed neces- 
sary, Mr. Hughes said that he did not 
understand that Mr. Balfour intended 
to include capital ships in this free- 
dom of action, and also that it was 
not the intention to build capital ships 
under the guise of auxiliary craft. If 
it was not possible to agrce on the 
total tonnage limitation of auxiliary 
craft, he continued, some arrange- 
ment might be made to define the 
tonnage limit of individual ships. As 
a basis for such a definition, he of- 
fered the following resolution : 

No ship of war other than the capital 
ships or aircraft carriers hereafter built 
shall exceed a total tonnage displacement of 
10,000 tons, and no guns shall be carried by 


any such ship with a calibre in excess of 
eight inches. 


The second part of this motion was 
adopted by the joint committees, but 
the proposal limiting an auxiliary 
ship’s tonnage was referred to the re- 
spective Governments. Such a limi- 
tation, Lord Lee said, was a necessary 
corollary to the agreement to limit 
capital ships, as it would prevent the 
building of so-called light cruisers, 
which would be battleships in dis- 
guise. He understood that the ex- 
perts were in agreement as to the 
reasonableness of the 10,000-ton limit 
as proposed by Secretary Hughes, 
and also as to the 8-inch gun for all 
such ships. Britain, he said, had no 
gun in excess of 714 inches on her 
auxiliary vessels; France, he under- 
stood, had a similar calibre, viz., 7.6 
inches. Great Britain, however, he 
said, would make no objection to the 
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8-inch maximum proposed in Secre- 
tary Hughes’s resolution. Believing, 
however, that the limitation of arma- 
ment should apply also to the aircraft 
carrier, which might otherwise be 
transformed into what would be vir- 
tually a capital ship, he proposed the 
following amendment: 

No ship of war other than a capital ship 
or aircraft carrier hereafter built shall ex- 
ceed a total tonnage displacement of 10,000 
tons, and no gun shall be carried by any 


such ship, other than a capital ship, with a 
calibre in excess of eight inches. 


The American delegation found no 
objection to the amendment, and it 
was in this form that Mr. Hughes 
brought the resolution up again at 
the afternoon session—the seventh 
joint meeting of the two committees. 
Vice Admiral Acton expressed the 
consent of the Italian delegation to 
the 8-inch calibre limitation, but 
stated that his home Government 
must be consulted on the question 
of tonnage replacement. Secretary 
Hughes, in view of the fact that 
France and Japan had assumed a 
similar position, suggested that the 
resolution be laid over for later dis- 
cussion. 

The subject arose again at the 
tenth joint session, Dec. 30. The 
Italian and Japanese delegations ac- 
cepted both parts of the resolution, 
but final adoption was delayed by the 
failure of the French delegation to 
hear from its Government. 


LIMIT ON AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


The question of limitation of air- 
craft carriers came up for discussion 
on Dec. 28, after Mr. Root had pre- 
sented his submarine resolution. It 
was settled after thorough discussion 
at the session of Dec. 30. The confer- 
ence had found it impossible to limit 
the total tonnage of auxiliary craft, 
owing to the attitude of France on 
submarines. In the motion offered 
by Secretary Hughes (see Auxiliary 
Ships), capital warships and aircraft 
carriers had been specially excepted 
from the 10,000-ton limitation. It 
had now been generally conceded that 
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aircraft carriers were in a different 
category from auxiliary cruisers, and 
Secretary Hughes attacked the prob- 
lem of total tonnage limitation for 
these carriers from the very start. 
Let the official summary here con- 
tinue the narrative. 


In the American proposals at the 
opening session, he said, it had been 
agreed that the total tonnage of air- 
—_ carriers should be fixed as fol- 
Ows: 


United States—80,000 tons. 

Great Britain—80,000 tons. 

Japan—48,000 tons. 

If the same ratio provided for capital 
ships should be applied to aircraft carriers 
for France and Italy the result would be as 
follows: 

France—28,000 tons. 

Italy—28,000 tons. 

The American proposition had added a 
proviso that no country exceeding the quota 
allowed should be required to scrap such 
excess tonnage until replacement began, at 
which time the total tonnage of airplane 
carriers for each nation should be reduced 
to the prescribed allowance. Certain other 
rules had been proposed. 

Mr. Hughes added that in view of the fact 
that aircraft carriers might approach in 
tonnage to capital ships, it would be wise 
also to set a limit in this respect. It was 
now proposed not to lay down any ships of 
this character whose displacement should 
exceed 27,000 tons. This was the proposi- 
tion which was now presented for discus- 
sion. He said that he thought he should 
add that what had appeared in the resolu- 
tion regarding aircraft carriers should be 
deemed to be the same as that included in 
the resolutions respecting all ships of war 
except capital ships, in that their guns 
should not have a calibre exceeding eight 
inches. If added to the resolution regarding 
aircraft carriers, the latter would read: 

“No aircraft carrier shall be laid down 
during the term of this agreement whose 
tonnage displacement is in excess of 27,000 
tons and no gun shall be carried by any 
such ship other than a capital ship with a 
calibre in excess of eight inches.” 


When these proposals were brought 
up again for full discussion at the 
joint session on Dec. 30, Admiral Ac- 
ton of the Italian delegation pointed 
out that under the ratio allowed for 
Italy (28,000 tons) that country 
would be able to build only one air- 
plane carrier of the 27,000-ton maxi- 
mum laid down. If this one carrier 
should be laid up in drydock for re- 
pairs or should be sunk, Italy would 
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be left destitute of this weapon. He 
therefore presented Italy’s request 
that the allowance be 54,000 instead 
of 28,000 tons. 


The request was approved by Lord 
Lee of the British delegation, and he 
seized the opportunity to point out 
that his own Government stood in 
similar need of an increase in tonnage 
in respect to this type of vessel. The 
tonnage proposed, he said, was felt 
by his delegation to be inadequate, 
especially if the British Navy was 
to have carriers proportional in num- 
ber to the two ships which Italy had 
demanded. The airplane carrier was 
essentially a fleet weapon, and should 
be adequate and proportional to the 
size of the fleet it served. In view 
of the fact that submarines were to 
be continued, he did not feel that the 
airplane carriers, which were an 
equally important weapon of anti- 
submarine defense, should be reduced. 
His delegation felt that the ratio of 
5-5-3 for capital ships should be ap- 
plied also here. At the present time 
Great Britain possessed only five air- 
plane carriers, which included four 
vessels which were really experi- 
mental, three of which were small 
and inefficient. In view of this, 
whatever the division might be as to 
the total tonnage, Great Britain 
would have to demand that she be 
allowed to scrap these experimental 
ships and replace them with new 
ships designed to meet the require- 
ments of the fleet. 

Admiral de Bon for France simi- 
larly put forth demands for a higher 
ratio. The French delegation, he 
said, considered that France required 
two airplane carriers for European 
waters, and a third for use in her 
colonial possessions. Assuming an 
average size of 25,000 tons, the 
French demard would be for an ag- 
gregate of 75,000 tons. To meet the 
general wishes, however, he was will- 
ing to agree that 60,000 might be suf- 
ficient to meet his country’s needs. 


Baron Kato for Japan pointed out 
that under the proposed ratio his 
country would have the right to con- 
struct only one and a half airplane 
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carriers—an aggregate of 48,000 
tons. The insular character of Japan, 
he pointed out, the extensive line of 
its coasts and the location of its har- 
bors, as well as the susceptibility of 
Japanese cities, built of frame houses, 
to easy destruction by fire if attacked 
by air bombs, made it necessary for 
his country to have at least three air- 
plane carriers of 27,000 tons each, or 
a total tonnage of 80,000. His dele- 
gation would make no objection, he 
added, if the United States and Great 
Britain received a proportionate in- 
crease. 

Secretary Hughes then stated the 
new proposals. He saw no reason, 
he said, why the increased demands 
set forth as necessary should not be 
accepted by the United States, it be- 
ing understood, however, that the lat- 
ter country would receive an increase 
proportionate to that of Great Brit- 
ain. He then called for a vote on the 
ratios asked by each power, viz.: 
Number of Total 
Carriers. Tonnage. 

135,000 
135,000 
81,000 


60,000 
54,000 


Great Britain 
United States 


The vote was unanimously in the 
affirmative. Secretary Hughes then 
pointed out that this included, with- 
out separate action, agreement on the 
27,000-ton limitation for individual 
ships and the eight-inch maximum 
calibre for guns. He also stated, in 
view of the general feeling that the 
development, not only of airplanes, 
but of airplane carriers, was in an 
experimental stage, that the prohibi- 
tion stated in Item 24 of the original 
American proposals, viz., “no new 
airplane carrier tonnage except re- 
placement tonnage shall be laid down 
during the period of agreement,” 
wouldnotbeapplicable to the existing 
situation. Thus the disadvantageous 
position of those nations who already 
possessed such experimental carriers, 
as compared with those who had not 
built such ships, and could take ad- 
vantage of the latest information and 
inventions, would be equalized, he 


said. Each nation would be left free 
to proceed with replacement to the 
maximum laid down; but not beyond. 
This was a liberty of replacement, not 
of addition. After another vote, the 
Chairman announced that the pro- 
posals as stated had been unanimous- 
ly adopted. 


AIRCRAFT LIMITATION REJECTED 


Though the conference had thus 
decided on Dec. 30 to limit the ton- 
nage and armament of aircraft car- 
riers, it found itself in a different 
frame of mind regarding the limita- 
tion of aircraft itself. The deciding 
factor in this regard was a long and 
technical report presented by the 
Aircraft Limitation Subcommittee to 
the Naval Committee of the confer- 
ence at its session of Jan. 7. This 
report declared that any attempt to 
restrict airplane development through 
limitation in numbers, size or mili- 
tary characteristics would be unwise. 
It was presented by Chairman 
Hughes immediately after the adop- 
tion of the Root resolution declaring 
against the use of poison gas, and 
discussion was opened on it as the 
third new agency of warfare which 
the conference had to consider trom 
the point of view of limitation, the 
first two—namely, submarine and 
chemical warfare—having already 
been disposed of. [See page 738.] 

The report dealt exhaustively with 
the whole subject under the following 
categories: (1) commercial aircraft; 
(2) civil aircraft—meaning aircraft 
controlled by a State, but not for mili- 
tary purposes; (8) military aircraft. 
Heavier-than-air and lighter-than-air 
craft were considered separately, 
since the conditions governing the 
two are not in all cases the same. 
The report was signed by the full 
Committee on Aircraft, which was 
composed of the following members: 

United States—William A. Moffett, Rear 
Admiral U. S. N. (Director of the Naval 
Air Service), ann Mason M. Patrick, 
Major General, U. S. 


British Empire—J. * A. Higgins, 
Vice Marshal, R. A. F. 


Air 
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France—Albert Roper, Capitaine, Pilote 
aviateur, French Army. 

Italy—Riccardo Moizo, Colonel, R. I. A. 

Japan—Osami Nagano, Captain, I. J. N. 


The findings of the subcommittee 
may be summarized as follows: 


It is the opinion of this committee that 
the limitation of military air power (as re- 
gards heavier-than-air craft) is not practi- 
cable at the present time. 

Their reasons for this decision are as 
follows: 


1. The difficulty of finding a basis for the 
proportion of aircraft to be allotted to the 
various nations. 

2. The difficulty of devising technical 
methods to impose such limitation. 

8. The difficulty of enforcing such meth- 
ods. 

4. The interdependence between air power 
and a commercial aircraft industry, which 
it is not practicable to limit. 

As to lighter-than-air craft, the report 
said many of, these remarks also applied, 
but that limitation of dirigibles was possible 
and practicable because, their war power 
being dependent upon size, infractions of a 
rule of size as to commercial dirigibles 
could be learned quickly, and also any 
limitation of number to be maintained was 
enforceable. But again the committee held 
restrictions would be imposed on com- 
mercial development of the industry which 
it deemed unwise to enact. 


The committee also took up rules of: 


aerial warfare and urged that this should 
be made the subject of an international 
agreement. it pointed out, however, that 
though the American and Japanese dele- 
gations to the present conference were pre- 
pared and authorized to take up such dis- 
cussion, the British, French and Italian 
groups were not, and that in some cases 2 
national policy on the subject in various 
countries had not been matured as yet. 

For that reason the committee recom- 
mended postponement of consideration of 
the rules of air warfare to a later confer- 
ence to be called for the purpose. 

In a closing paragraph as to use of air- 
craft, the report said: 

“The committee is of the opinion that 
the use of aircraft in war should be gov- 
erned by the rules of warfare as adapted 
to aircraft by a further conference which 
should be held at a later date.” 

As an annex to the report, the Italian 
group stated its belief that one way in 
which it would be possible to limit the 
air power of a nation “ would be by plac- 
ing a limit upon the number of pilots in the 
permanent military establishment, and con- 
sequently agrees with the general reason- 
ing of the report in so far as it is not con- 
trary to this opinion.” 


DEBATE ON THE REPORT. 


Formal debate on the report was 
opened on Jan. 9. All the delega- 
tions in turn expressed the view that 
the experts were right in their belief 
that aircraft limitation was impossi- 
ble at present. Chairman Hughes ex- 
pressed disappointment that the con- 
ference was unable to suggest prac- 
tical limitations on the building of 
military aircraft, probably the most 
formidable weapon of the future. 
The experts had well presented the 
difficulties. They were dealing with 
facilities needed in peaceful devel- 
opment. No ban could be put on 
progress. The question, Secretary 
Hughes said, resolved itself, not into a 
limitation of armament, but into a 
limitation of civil progress, and there- 
fore there seemed to be nothing to do 
but to accept the experts’ report. 
The report was then formally ac- 
cepted. Secretary Hughes asked dis- 
cussion on lighter-than-air craft, 
which the experts had said might be 
limited. As none of the delegations 
wished to urge action along this line, 
Mr. Hughes proposed the following 
resolution, covering aircraft in gen- 
eral: 

The committee is of the opinion that it is 
not at present* practicable to impose any 
effective limitations upon the numbers or 


characteristics of aircraft, either com- 
mercial or military. 


INQUIRY COMMISSION APPROVED 


The resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

The Chairman then brought up the 
recommendation of the experts that 
rules for the use of airplanes in war 
might be considered at another con- 
ference. Signor Schanzer approved 
this suggestion, but thought that the 
present conference could pass a reso- 
lution against the bombardment of 
cities by aircraft, from which prac- 
tice Italy had greatly suffered during 
the war. Admiral de Bon then drew 
attention to the fact that this was 
provided for by Article 25 of the 


*The words ‘‘ at present’ were inserted at 


~ the suggestion of Mr. Balfour. 
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Hague Convention of 1907. Mr. Root, 
however, pointed out that this article 
referred only to unfortified cities. 
Almost all towns in Europe, he said, 
were fortified to some degree against 
land attack, but completely defense- 
less against attack from the air. In 
view of this, he declared, some defini- 
tion of what constituted a fortified 
town should be made. 


Chairman Hughes then said it was 
apparent that a very technical ques- 
tion had been raised, and that long 
and thorough study would be needed 
by a commission of jurists on this as 
on other rules of warfare which 
seemed to be demanded by the devel- 
opment of new instruments of war- 
fare; he suggested that this commis- 
sion take the place of a new confer- 
ence recommended by the experts. 
Any new conference, he intimated, 
would be as hampered by lack of the 
technical knowledge required, and 


which only highly trained jurists 
possessed, as the present conference. 


Mr. Borden of the British Empire 
delegation approved this suggestion 
in general, but doubted if the five 
powers of the conference could es- 
tablish such a commission without in- 
viting the participation of other na- 
tions. To this the Chairman replied 
that his desire was only that those 
five powers should have the right of 


initiation, and suggested that the for- 


mulation of an appropriate resolution 
be referred to the Drafting Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Balfour approved this, but of- 
fered two suggestions. The first was 
that the commission of inquiry pro- 
posed should not be limited to jurists, 
but should also include technical ex- 
perts, people who had seen the new 
agencies of warfare at work, who 
knew what those agencies had in- 
volved in the past and what they 
would involve in the future, and who, 
in his view, should have more to say 
on the framing of such new rules than 
the most expert jurists. The second 
suggestion was that the inquiry 
itself be divided into two parts, 
(1) revision of the rules of warfare in 
general, and (2) what had been de- 
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scribed by the agenda brought for- 
ward by the Chairman at the begin- 
ning of the conference as “rules for 
the control of new agencies of war- 
fare,” and that the conference should 
limit the work of the future examin- 
ing body to the latter strictly limited 
and specific subject. He pointed out 
the vastness and complexity of in- 
ternational law as applied to warfare, 
and declared his belief that even the 
limited field proposed would be suf- 
ficient to occupy the attention of the 
most powerful committee which the 
conference would be able to provide. 

Mr. Hughes found no objections to 
these suggestions, and they were re- 
ferred, together with the shaping of 
the contemplated resolution, to the 
Drafting Committee. 


POISON GAS PROHIBITED. 


Another achievement of the arms 
conference, considered as almost 
equal in importance to the resolutions 
banning the submarine, was the adop- 
tion by the Naval Committee on Jan. 
7 of a resolution offered by Secretary 
Hughes in favor of the abolition of 
the use of poison gas in international 
warfare. The presentation of this 
resolution on Jan. 6, immediately 
after the committee had adopted the 
last of the Root submarine resolu- 
tions, came as a surprise to the other 
delegations. 

Secretary Hughes based his discus- 
sion of “ chemical warfare” on the 
reading of three reports: (1) The re- 
port of the conference Experts’ Com- 
mittee on poison gas, which declared 
it unwise to try to prohibit the use of 
such gas; (2) the report adopted by 
the Advisory Committee of the Amer- 
ican delegation, which favored pro- 
hibiting it; and (3) a report by the 
General Board of the United States 
Navy, which similarly declared that 
chemical warfare should be abolished. 


EXPERT COMMITTEE’S REPOR 


The Experts’ Committee, composed 
as follows: Professor Edgar F. 
Smith, for the United States, Chair- 
man; Brig. Gen. Fries, United States; 
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Colonel Bartholomew, Great Britain; 
Professor Moureau and Professor 
Mayer, France; Lieut. Col. Penti- 
malli, Italy, and Major Gen. Hara- 
— Japan, had reported as fol- 
OWS: 


The committee agreed more or less unani- 
mously on the following points: 


1. (a) Chemical warfare gases have 
such power against unprepared armies that 
no nation dare risk entering into an agree- 
ment which an unscrupulous enemy might 
break if he found his opponents unprepared 
to use gases, both offensjvely and defen- 
sively. 

(b) Since many high explosives produce 
warfare gases or gases which are the same 
in their effects on men, any attempt to 
forbid the use of warfare gases would 
cause misunderstandings at once. That is, 
one or both sides would in the first battle 
find men dead or injured from gas. The 
doubt would at once arise whether gas was 
actually being used, as such, or whether the 
casualties were due to high explosives. This 
could be made the excuse to launch a heavy 
attack with warfare bases in every form. 

(c) Research which may discover addi- 
tional warfare gases cannot be probibited, 
restricted or supervised. 

(d) Due to the increasingly large peace- 
time use of several warfare gases, it is im- 
possible to restrict the manufacture of any 
particular gas or gases. Some of the dele- 
gates thought that proper laws might limit 
the quantities of certain gases to be manu- 
fractured. The majority of opinion was 
against the practicability of even such pro- 
hibition. 

(e) It is possible to confine the action of 
chemical warfare gases the same as high 
explosives and other means of carrying on 
war. The language used in this connection 
was that “it is possible, but with greater 
difficulty.” On this question, as in the cases 
of (f) and (g) following, it was evident 
that among the representatives of the three 
nations thoroughly acquainted with chemi- 
cal warfare gases, namely, the United 
States, Great Britain and France, there was 
less doubt as to the ability to confine their 
gases than among the Japanese and Ital- 
ians, who know less about them. 

(f) The kinds of gases and their effects 
on human beings cannot be taken as a basis 
for limitation. In other words, the com- 
mittee felt that the only limitation practi- 
cable is to wholly prohibit the use of gases 
against cities and other large bodies of non- 
combatants, in the same manner as high 
explosives may be limited, but that there 
could be no limitation on their use against 
the armed forces of the enemy, ashore or 
afloat. 

(g) The committee was divided on the 
question as to whether or not warfare gases 
form a method of warfare similar to other 
methods, such as shrapnel, machine guns, 


rifle, bayonet, high explosives, airplanes, 
bombs, hand grenades and similar older 
methods. In this, as in (e) and (f), the 
United States, Great Britain and French 
members (five in number), who know gas, 
were emphatic that chemical warfare gases 
form a method of waging war similar to the 
older forms. 


REPORT OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Secretary Hughes than said that 
he desired to read, on behalf of the 
American delegation, the report 
adopted by the American Advisory 
Committee on the recommendation 
of its subcommittee which had 
studied new agencies of warfare. The 
report follows: 


The Committee (of the Advisory Com- 
mittee) on New Agencies of Warfare, hav- 
ing had a number of meetings, one conjoint- 
ly with the Committee {of the Advisory 
Committee’ on Land Armaments, has the 
honor to report that it has given careful 
consideration to the subject referred to it. 
Chemical warfare, which is the scientific 
term to cover use of gases in all their 
forms, reached very important and signifi- 
cant phases during the World War. The 
surprise of the first gas attack on the Bri*- 
ish forces at Ypres shocked the civilized 
world, but its military effectiveness caused 
the allied Governments at once to take 
measures not only of protection against gas 
attacks, but also of offensive action. In con- 
sequence, at the close of the war the use of 
poison gases, not only temporarily injurious 
but. of a toxic character, became universal. 

The committee has found on consultation 
with experts and reference to scientific 
study of the subject that there are argu- 
ments in favor of the use of gas which 
ought to be considered. The proportion of 
deaths from their use when not of a toxic 
character is much less than from the use 
of other weapons of warfare. On the-other 
hand, the committee feels that there can be 
no actual restraint of the use by com- 
batants of this new agency of warfare if it 
is permitted in any guise. 

The frightful consequences of the use of 
toxic gases if dropped from airplanes on 
cities stagger the imagination. No military 
necessity can excuse or extenuate such 
events as were of frequent occurrence dur- 
ing the recent war, when bombs were 
dropped on undefended and thickly pop- 
ulated cities, towns and villages for no other 
purpose apparently than to demoralize the 
population. If lethal gases were used in 
such bombs it might well be that much 
permanent and serious damage would be 
done, not only of a material character, but 
in the depopulation of large sections of the 
country. 


The committee is of opinion that the con- 
science of the American people has been 
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profoundly shocked by the savage use of 
scientific discoveries for destruction rather 
than for construction. 


The meeting of the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament in the city of 
Washington affords a peculiarly advan- 
tageous opportunity for comparison of 
views on all questions bearing on the sub- 
ject. Whatever may be the arguments of 
technical experts, the committee feels that 
the American representatives would not be 
doing their duty in expressing the con- 
science of the American people were they to 
fail in insisting upon the total abolition of 
chemical warfare, whether in the army or 
the navy, whether against combatant or 
noncombatant. Should the United States 
assume this position, it would be an evi- 
dence not of weakness but of magnanimity. 
Probably no nation is better equipped by 
reason of scientific knowledge among its 
technicians and by means of its material 
resources to use chemical warfare effec- 
tively. 

This committee, therefore, submits the 
following resolution for adoption by the 
Advisory Board and to be communicated 
to the American delegates on the Confer- 
ence on the Limitation of Armament: 

“ Resolved, that chemical warfare, includ- 
ing the use of gases, whether toxic or non- 
toxic, should be prohibited by international 
agreement, and should be classed with such 
unfair methods of warfare as poisoning 
wells, introducing germs of disease an: 
other methods that are abhorrent in modern 
warfare.” 


Secretary Hughes then called at- 
tention to the fact, stated at the be- 
ginning of this report, that the Con- 
ference Subcommittee had held a 
joint meeting with the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee on Land Ar- 
maments. This last-named subcom- 
mittee had submitted a report which 
the Advisory Committee had unani- 
mously adopted. This report, signed 
by General John J. Pershing, as 
Chairman, had made the following 
recommendation with regard to chem- 
ical warfare: 


Chemical warfare should be abolished 
among nations, as abhorrent to civilization. 
It is a cruel, unfair, and improper use of 
science. It is fraught with the gravest 
danger to noncombatants, and demoralizes 
the better instincts of humanity. 


UNITED STATES NAvy REPORT. 


In view of the differences of opin- 
ion among experts, and especially of 
the finding of the Expert Committee 
of the conference in favor of chemical 


warfare, said Secretary Hughes, he 
wished to read a report by the Gen- 
eral Board of the United States Navy 
upon this question. This report was 
as follows: 


Question: 
hibited? 

Answer: Yes. 

Comment: 1. The United States would 
undoubtedly give up a material advantage if 
gas warfare were abolished. The resources 
and scientific development of this country 
place it in the front ranks of nations in the 
ability to wage efficient gas warfare and 
insure an adequate supply of special gases. 
Nevertheless, its abolition would be popular 
in this country even though its effectiveness 
as a weapon in war has been clearly proved 
when employed under special conditions. 

2. The tendency of rules of modern war- 
fare is toward restraint in the employment 
of weapons that produce unnecessary suf- 
fering. The limitations in the employment 
of the different weapons have that end in 
view. The dum-dum bullet and the ex- 
plosive bullet are well-known examples. Fol- 
lowing this general principle, gases which 
produce unnecessary suffering should be 
prohibited. 

3. Gas warfare has a peculiar futility 
different from any method heretofore em- 
ployed, in that though directed toward a 
particular target its destructive effect is 
not limited to that target, but passes be- 
yond control of the belligerent agent and 
may involve a sacrifice of innocent lives 
over a wide area. On account of this pe- 
culiarity the use of gas which causes death 
is objectionable because not only the com- 
batant is killed, a perfectly legitimate tar- 
get, but many noncombatants may also be 
victims. And these innocent persons may 
deliberately be made objects of gas attacks 
by unscrupulous belligerents. Lethal oases 
should therefore be prohibited. 

4. The two principles in warfare, (1) 
that unnecessary suffering in the destruc- 
tion of combatants should be avoided, (2) 
that innocent noncombatants should not be 
destroyed, have been accepted by the civil- 
ized world for more than 100 years. The 
use of gases in warfare in so far as they 
violate these two principles is almost uni- 
versally condemned today, despite its prac- 
tice for a certain period during the World 
War. 

5. Certain gases, for example tear gas, 
could be used without violating the two 
principles above cited. Other gases will no 
doubt be invented which could be so em- 
ployed, but there will be great difficulty in 
a clear and definite demarcation between 
the lethal gases and those which produce 
unnecessary suffering as_ distinguished 
from those gases which simply disable tem- 
porarily. Among the gases existing today 
there is undoubtedly a difference of opin- 
ion as to which class certain gases belong. 


Should gas warfare be pro- 





Moreover, the diffusion of all these gases is 
practically beyond control, and many inno- 
cent noncombatants would share in the suf- 
fering of war, even if the result did not 
produce death or a permanent disability. 


6. The General Board foresees great 
difficulty in clearly limiting gases so as to 
avoid unnecessary suffering in gas warfare 
and in enforcing rules which will avert suf- 
fering or the possible destruction of inno- 
cent lives of noncombatants, including wo- 
men and children. Gas warfare threatens 
to become so efficient as to endanger the 
very existence of civilization. 

7. The General Board believes it to be 
sound policy to prohibit gas warfare in 
every form and against every objective, and 
so recommends. W. L. RODGERS. 


In view of all this expert evidence, 
Secretary Hughes said that he felt 
that the American delegation should 
present the recommendation that the 
use of asphyxiating or poison gas be 
absolutely prohibited. He then asked 
Mr. Root to present the resolution. 


Mr. Root’s ExPLANATION 


“There was,” said Mr. Root, in 
moving the resolution, “an expres- 
sion on this subject which presented 
the most extraordinary consensus of 
opinion that one could well find on 
any international subject.” He had 
based his draft on the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, subscribed to by four of the 
five chief powers represented at the 
conference, and taken over by the 
United States and Germany in their 
peace treaty of Aug. 25, 1921; re- 
peated in the Treaty of St. Germain 
between the same four powers and 
Austria; in the Treaty of Neuilly be- 
tween the same powers and Bulgaria; 
in the Treaty of the Trianon with 
Hungary, and in the Treaty of Sevres 
with Turkey. He then read from 
Article 171 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles: 

The use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous 
or other gases, all analogous liquids, ma- 
terials or devices being prohibited, their 
manufacture and importation are strictly 
forbidden in Germany. The same applies to 
materials specially intended for the manu- 
facture, storage and use of the said products 
or devices. 


That declaration, said Mr. Root, he 
understood to be a statement of the 
previous rules which had been adopt- 
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ed covering the history of The Hague 
conference. He had therefore fol- 
lowed the language of the Versailles 
Treaty, which all the subsequent 
treaties had adopted. He then read 
the American resolution, which was 
phrased thus: 

The use in war of asphyxiating, poison- 
ous or other gases and all analogous liquids 
or materials or devices having been justly 
condemned by the general opinion of the 
civilized world and a prohibition of such 
use having been declared in treaties to 
which a majority of the civilized powers 
are parties; 

Now to the end that this prohibition shall 
be universally accepted as a part of inter- 
national law, binding alike the conscience 
nations, the signatory 
powers declare their assent to such prohibi- 
tion, agree to be bound thereby between 
themselves and invite all other civilized na- 
tions to adhere thereto. 


Inasmuch as some thirty or forty 
powers had assented to this prohibi- 
tion in the various treaties named, 
said Mr. Root, there was not much 
further to go in securing that general 
consent which changes a rule from 
contract to law. The session closed 
with an expression of deep satisfac- 
tion by Signor Schanzer of the Italian 
delegation, who pointed out that the 
Italian representative in the sub- 
committee had been the first to pro- 
pose the abolition of poison gas in 
warfare. The American proposal, he 
declared, would constitute one of the 
conference’s greatest claims to honor, 
and a real step in the path of progress 
and civilization. 

The resolution was unanimously 
adopted by all the delegates at the 
session of Jan. 7, after some further 
debate which brought into strong re- 
lief the general feeling that the moral 
effect of the resolution would be felt 
throughout the civilized world. Mr. 
Balfour was especially convinced of 
this, though he maintained the right 
of every nation, in case of future use 
of this inhuman agency in war, to 
prepare its defense, just as in the 
case of the submarine. In the latter 
case, the international law had been 
extended. In the case of poison gas 
the conference powers could do no 
more than reaffirm the existing law, 
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in view of the difficulty of controlling 
the production of poison gases. Mr. 
Balfour believed, however, that such 
a reaffirmation would “ bring home 
to the consciences of mankind that 
poison gas was not a form of war- 
fare which civilized nations could 
tolerate.” The resolution was then 


formally accepted by all five powers. 


CHINESE TARIFF AGREEMENT 


Important progress was made on 
Jan. 5 by the committee on the Far 
East. This was the first public ses- 
sion held by that committee since 
Dec. 14, when it had adjourned sub- 
ject to call by the Chairman, in order 
to allow scope for the discussions on 
limitation of naval armament. At 
the session of Jan. 5 decisions were 
reached on two points previously de- 
bated—the raising of the Chinese 
customs tariff, and the withdrawal 
of foreign troops from Chinese 
territory. 

The question of China’s proportion 
of customs revenue, reduced by trea- 
ties with various powers to a nominal 
5 per cent. ad valorem, but practically 
to only 314 per cent., had first been 
raised by Dr. Wellington Koo, head of 
the Chinese delegation, at the session 
of Nov. 23. [See January CURRENT 
HistTory.] At that meeting Dr. Koo 
had made a plea for complete au- 
tonomy in respect to customs tariff, 
and had asked at all events that 
China’s quota be raised from 5 per 
cent. to 1214 per cent. in view of the 
nation’s financial necessities. He 
made it clear, however, that China 
had no wish to interfere with the ex- 
isting administration of maritime 
eustoms, or with the application of 
customs revenue to the liquidation of 
foreign loans guaranteed by this rev- 
enue. The Chinese demands had been 
debated at length by the subcommit- 
tee on this subject, and though the 
final agreement reached did not grant 
China her full desires (viz., theimme- 
diate increase to 1214 per cent., scien- 
tific revision of the tariff within two 
years, and eventual autonomy), it 
took a considerable step forward by 
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raising China’s customs revenue by 
$46,000,000 annually, and providing 
for future additional revisions. 

_ This decision was embodied in a re- 
port presented by Senator Under- 
wood, as Chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, at the Jan. 5 session. The gist 
of the agreement was briefly as 
follows: 

1. Increase to 5 per cent. effective, an 
addition of $17,000,000 silver. 

2. Surtax of 2% per cent., representing 
$27,000,000 silver. 

3. Surtax not exceeding 5 per cent. on 
luxuries, $2,167,000 silver. 

4. Total additional revenue, $46,167,000 
silver. 

5. Total estimated customs revenues 
(based on the revenue for 1920, $64,000,900 
silver, plus the $46,167,000 additional rev2- 
nue referred to above), $110,167,000 silver. 
(A maximum estimate based on the con- 
clusion of all revision measures was subse- 
quently given by Chairman Underwood at 
$156,000,000 silver.) 


Senator Underwood prefaced the. 
reading of the report with an expla- 
nation both of its object and of its 
purport. The subcommittee had been 
influenced by the following consider- 
ations: The last revision of the tar- 
iff took place in 1918. Though this 
revision had been for the purpose of 
bringing the rates up to a 5 per cent. 
effective basis, the basis adopted had 
been the average of the value of im- 
ports during the years 1912-1916. 
The rates fixed, which became effec- 
tive in August, 1919, were to last for 
at least two years after the end of 
the war. Manifestly, said Senator 
Underwood, “ valuations based on an 
average of values from 1912 to 1916 
no longer represent the true value of 
importations, and, as a result, the re- 
vision of 1918, instead of producing 
revenue representing 5 per cent. ef- 
fective, actually produced only about 
214 per cent. effective.” 

The agreement, he further ex- 
plained, fell into two parts. The 
first part related to tariff readjust- 
ment measures which may become 
immediately applicable without tak- 
ing treaty form and requiring rati- 
fication. This would be effected 
through a committee of revision, 
which would meet in Shanghai to re- 
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vise the present tariff on the 5 per 
cent. basis, its revision to become ef- 
fective within two months after pub- 
lication, without ratification. The 
second part related to subjects to be 
dealt with by a special conference, 
which will take measures looking to 
the speedy abolition of the likin (the 
transit tax between Chinese prov- 
inces and districts), the application 
of surtaxes, and the realization of 
the principle of uniformity in the 
customs rates on all _ frontiers, 
whether land or maritime. The sur- 
taxes provided for in the treaty of 
1902 between China and Great Brit- 
ain and in the treaty of 1903 between 
China and the United States would 
be brought into effect by this special 
conference, which would likewise fix 
a specific surtax of 214 per cent. ad 
valorem, calculated to bring in $27,- 
000,000 silver additional, and a spe- 
cial surtax on luxuries not exceeding 
5 per cent., estimated to bring in 
$2,167,000 silver. When all these 


measures had been completed, it was 
expected that the total revenue would 


amount to fully $156,000,000 silver. 
Senator Underwood declared that the 
new agreement was ‘“a_ signal 
achievement, not only in the interest 
of China and of each cf the treaty 
powers, but in the interest of trade 
in general and of peace itself.” He 
especially stressed the effect it would 
have in removing “ the highly unjust 
and controversial preferences with 
which the foreign trade of China has 
heretofore been encumbered.” 


TEXT OF TARIFF REPORT 


The official text of the report, 
which Senator Underwood then read, 
was as follows: 

The subcommittee on Chinese Customs 
Duties, having had under consideration the 
proposals of the Chinese delegates for the 
restoration of tariff autonomy and the re- 
adjustment of maritime customs duties with 
a view to providing additional revenue to 
meet the needs of the Chinese Government, 
reports that it has reached the following 
agreement: 

“The powers attending this conference 
agree: 

“J. That immediate steps be taken 
through a special conference representing 
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China and the powers which accept this 
agreement to prepare the way for the 
speedy abolition of likin and the fulfillment 
of the other conditions laid down in Article 
VIII. of the Anglo-Chinese commercial 
treaty of Sept. 5, 1902, and the corresponil- 
ing articles of the United States and Japa- 
nese treaties with a view to levying the sur- 
taxes as provided in those articles. 

“II. That the present tariff on importa- 
tions shall be forthwith revised and raised 
to a basis of 5 per cent. effective. That this 
revision shall be carried out forthwith by a 
revision committee at Shanghai on the gen- 
eral lines of the last revision. The revision 
shall proceed as rapidly as possible, with a 
view to its completion within four months 
from the conclusion of the present confer- 
ence, and the revised tariff shall become 
effective two months after publication with- 
out awaiting ratification. 


“TII. That the interim provision to be 
applied until the articles referred to in 
Paragraph 1 come into operation be con- 
sidered by the aforesaid special conference, 
which shall authorize the levying of a sur- 
tax on dutiable imports and subject to such 
conditions as they may determine. The sur- 
tax shall be at a uniform rate of 2% per 
cent. ad valorem, except in the case of 
certain articles of luxury which, in the opin- 
ion of the conference, can bear a greater in- 
crease without unduly impeding trade, and 
upon which the total surtax shall not ex- 
ceed 5 per cent. 

“TV. (1) That there shall be a further 
revision of the tariff to take effect at the 
expiration of four years following the com- 
pletion of the immediate revision herein au- 
thorized, in order to insure that the rates 
shall correspond to the ad valorem rates 
fixed. 

“ (2) That following this revision there 
shall be periodical revisions of the tariff 
every seven years for the same purpose. 

“ (3) That in order to prevent delay such 
periodical revisions shall be effected in ac- 
cordance with rules to be settled by the spe- 
cial conference mentioned in Paragraph 1. 


“V. That in all matters relating to cus- 
toms duties there shall be effective equality 
of treatment and of opportunity for all na- 
tions parties to this agreement. 

“VI. That the principle of uniformity in 
the rates of customs duties levied on all the 
frontiers, land and maritime, of China be 
recognized, and that it be referred to the 
special conference mentioned in paragraph 1 
to make arrangements to give practical ef- 
fect to this principle, with power to author- 
ize any adjustments which may appear 
equitable in cases in which the customs 
privilege to be abolished was granted in re- 
turn for some local economic favor. In the 
meantime any increase in the rates of cus- 
toms duties or surtax imposed in pursuance 
of the present agreement shall be levied at 
a uniform rate ad valorem on all frontiers, 
land and maritime. 
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“VII. That the charge for transit passes 
shall be at the rate of 2% per cent. ad va- 
lorem, except when the arrangements con- 
templated in paragraph 1 are in force. 

“VIII. That the treaty powers not here 
represented shall be invited to accept the 
present agreement. 

“1X. That this agreement shall override 
a!l provisions of treaties between China and 
the powers which accept it which are in- 
consistent with its terms.” 

The delegate for China submitted the fol- 
lowing communication, which it was unani- 
mously agreed should form a part of the 
foregoing agreement as an appendix there- 
to: 

“ Declaration of intention not to disturb 
the present administration of the Chinese 
maritime customs. 


“The Chinese delegation has the honor to 
inform the Committee on Far Eastern Ques- 
tions of the Conference on the Limitation 
of Armament that the Chinese Government 
have no intention to effect any change 
which may disturb the present administra- 
tion of the Chinese maritime customs. 


REDUCING CHINA’S ARMY 


In addition to this main ‘report, 
Senator Underwood stated that a 


special resolution had been adopted 


on Jan. 2, 1922 (the Chinese delegate 
not voting), urging that China, in 
the interests of general disarmament, 
reduce the large military forces 


maintained at an enormous cost by. 


the Tuchuns or Military Governors. 
This was urged also in the interests 
of China’s own financial rehabilita- 
tion. The resolution read thus: 


The members of the subcommittee in 
studying the question of increasing the 
customs tariff rates to meet the urgent 
needs of the Chinese Government have been 
deeply impressed with the severe drain on 
China’s public revenue through the main- 
tenance of excessive military forces in vari- 
ous parts of the country. Most of these 
forces are controlled by the military chiefs 
of the provinces, and their continued main- 
tenance appears to be mainly responsible for 
China’s present unsettled political condi- 
tions. 

It is felt that large and prompt reduction 
of these forces will not only advance the 
cause of China’s political unity and eco- 
nomic development, but hasten her financial 
rehabilitation. Therefore, without any in- 
tention to interfere in the internal prob- 
lems of China, but animated by the sincere 
desire to see China develop and maintain 
for herself an effective and stable Govern- 
ment alike in her own interest and in the 
general interest of trade, and inspired by 
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the spirit of this conference whose aim is to 
reduce, through the limitation of armae 
ment, “ the enormous disbursements ” which 
“manifestly constitute the greater part of 
the encumbrance upon enterprise and nas 
tional prosperity,” the subcommittee ven- 
ture to suggest for the consideration of the 
committee the advisability of laying before 
the conference for its adoption a resolution 
expressing the earnest hope of the confer- 
ence and embodying recommendation to 
China that immediate and effective steps 
be taken by the Chinese Government to re- 
duce the aforesaid military forces and ex- 
penditure. 


Dr. Koo expressed regret that the 
committee had not seen fit to grant 
China the full customs autonomy 
which she desired, and which, he 
said, all other countries enjoy re- 
specting the regulation of their cus- 
toms. He made it clear that China 
would not relinquish this demand, 
but would bring the subject up again 
for consideration on all suitable op- 
portunities. The report was then 
unanimously adopted, together with 
the Chinese declaration regarding 
maritime customs. Senator Under- 
wood answered Dr. Koo’s criticism. 


I do not think [he said] that there was 
any doubt in the minds of the men on the 
subcommittees as to the question that if 
China at present had the unlimited control 
of levying taxes at the Custom Houses, in 
view of the unsettled conditions now exist- 
ing in China, it would probably work, in 
the end, to China’s detriment and to the in- 
jury of the world, and I think that had 
more to do with the subcommittee not mak- 
ing a full_and direct response to Dr. Koo’s 
request than anything else. 


I am sure there was no desire on the part 
of the other powers to be selfish, or not to 
recognize the full sovereignty of China, and 
I only rose to say this, that if I am a judge 
of the situation, a judge of the temper of 
conditions in the balance of the world, I 
feel sure that when China herself estab- 
lishes a Parliamentary Government of all 
the provinces of China and dispenses with 
the military control that now exists in many 
of the provinces of China, so that the out- 
side powers may feel that they are dealing 
with a Government that has entire and ab- 
solute and free control of the situation, 
China can expect to realize the great ideals 
of sovereignty that she asks at this table. 


[At the eighteenth meeting of this 
committee, on Jan. 16, final agree- 
ment was recorded to the raising of 
the Chinese customs revenue, already 
thus approved by representatives of 
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the nine nations. This was done 
through the adoption of a resolution 
presented by Mr. Elihu Root, voicing 
the assent of the nine powers con- 
cerned to the 5 per cent. quota of rev- 
enue to be assigned to China; to the 
abolition of the likin, or transit dues, 
and to the levying of surtaxes. The 


United States, as the convener of the 
conference, pledged itself to commu- 
nicate the decision to nations not par- 
ticipating, and to invite their adher- 
ence, on the obtaining of which the 
new agreement would override the 
terms of any existing treaties.] 


WITHDRAWAL OF FOREIGN TROOPS 


Dr. Koo accepted the special reso- 
lution regarding China’s reduction of 
ier military forces, and the resolution 
was recommitted by the Chairman to 
the subcommittee for formal draft- 
ing in a shape to be approved by the 
committee as a whole. 


Secretary Hughes then asked Mr. 
Root to present the resolution on 
withdrawal of foreign troops. Mr. 
Root read the resolution, which em- 
bodied an offer by the eight powers— 
United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Portugal, Holland, Belgium and 
Japan—to conduct through their dip- 
omatic representatives at Peking, 
jointly with China, a thorough in- 
vestigation of this problem, with a 
view to its ultimate solution. Mr. 
Alfred Sze voiced the Chinese delega- 
tion’s appreciation of this offer, and 
the resolution, after some discussion, 
was unanimously adopted, China not 
voting. Its text follows: 

(aihereas., The powers have from time 
to time stationed armed forces, including 
police and railway guards, in China to pro- 


tect the lives and property of foreigners 
lawfully in China; and 


Cibereag, It appears that certain of 
these armed forces are maintained in China 
without the authority of any treaty or 
agreement; and 

Cihereas, The powers have declared 
their intention to withdraw their armed 
forces now on duty in China without the au- 
thority of any treaty or agreement when- 
ever China shall assure the protection of 
the lives and property of foreigners in 
China; and 
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Cihereag, China has declared her in- 
tention and capacity to assure the protec- 
tion of the lives and property of foreigners 
in China; 

Now, to the end that there may be clear 
understanding of the conditions upon which 
in each case the practical execution of those 
intentions must depend, it is 


Resolbed, That the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in Peking of the powers now in 
conference at Washington, to wit: the 
United States of America, Belgium, the 
British Empire, France, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands and Portugal, will be in- 
structed by their respective Governments, 
whenever China shall so request, to as- 
sociate themselves with three representa- 
tives of the Chinese Government to conduct 
collectively a full and impartial inquiry into 
the issues raised by the foreging declara- 
tions of intention made by the powers and 
by China, and shall thereafter prepare a 
full and comprehensive report setting out 
without reservation their findings of fact 
and their opinion with regard to the matter 
hereby referred for inquiry, and shall fur- 
nish a copy of their report to each of the 
nine Governments concerned, which shall 
severally make public the report with such 
comment as each may deem appropriate. 
The representatives of any of the powers 
may make or join in minority reports stat- 
ing their differences, if any, from the ma- 
jority report. 

That each of the powers above named 
shall be deemed free to accept or reject all 
or any of the findings of fact or opinions 
expressed in the report, but that in no case 
shall any of the said powers make its ac- 
ceptance of all or any of the findings of 
fact or opinions either directly or indirectly 
dependent on the granting by China of any 
special concession, favor, benefit or im- 
munity, whether political or economic. 


SHANTUNG DEADLOCK 


The Shantung controversy between 
China and Japan, which had been de- 
bated through seventeen sessions of 
che two delegations, up to Dec. 20 (see 
January CURRENT HIsTory), had 
reached a deadlock at that date. 
The Japanese delegates had de- 
clined further discussion until 
they could communicate’ with 
their home Government. The crux 
of the situation was that China 
wished to buy back the Shantung 
railroad outright, and to pay for it 
out of her own funding, whereas 
Japan insisted on China’s accepting 
a loan from Japanese financial inter- 
ests. China also did not wish to have 
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Japanese officials admitted to the 
railroad’s administration, whereas 
the Japanese insisted that officials 
from Japan should control the line. 
After a period of delay the Japa- 
nese received new instructions and the 
interrupted parleys were resumed. A 
bulletin of the twentieth session on 
Jan. 6 showed that the Japanese ne- 
gotiators had again refused the Chi- 
nese proposals, and that the conver- 
sations had again been suspended sine 
die “ pending further developments.” 
The official bulletin said in part: 


The Japanese delegates proposed a rail- 
way loan agreement plan for the settlement 
of this question on the basis of the terms 
of ordinary railway loan agreements en- 
tered into by China with various foreign 
capitalists during recent years, namely, on 
the following general lines: 

1. The term of the loan shall be fixed at 
fifteen years, while.China shall retain an 
option of redeeming the whole outstanding 
liabilities upon six months’ notice after five 
years from the date of the agreement. 

2. A Japanese traffic manager and chief 
accountant shall be engaged in the service 
of the Shantung Railway. 


3. The details of the financial arrange- 
ment shall be worked out at Peking be- 
tween the representatives of the two parties 
to the loan. 

This plan was not found acceptable to the 
Chinese delegation. The Chinese delegates, 
on their part, proposed the following two 
alternative plans: 

1. China shall make a cash payment for 
the railway and its appurtenant properties 
with a single deposit in a bank of a third 
power at a specified date either before the 
transfer of the properties or when such 
transfer is effected. 

2. China shall make a deferred payment 
either in Treasury notes or notes ef the 
Chinese Bankers’ Union, secured upon the 
railway properties, extending over a period 
of twelve years, with an option on the part 
of China at any time after three years, upon 
giving six months’ notice, to pay all the 
outstanding liabilities. The first instaiment 
is to be paid on the day on which the trans- 
fer of the railway and properties is com- 
pleted. ; 

China shall engage that she, upon her 
own initiative, shall select and employ in 
the service of the Tsing-tao-Tsinan-fu Rail- 
way a district engineer of Japanese na- 
tionality. 

Neither of these plans was found ac- 
ceptable to the Japanese delegates in the 
present form. 


Mr. Hanihara, the main Japanese 
negotiator, made it plain in an inter- 





view after the meeting that the Jap- 
anese proposals were final. The dele- 
gation’s instructions from Tokio, he 
said, were very explicit. He ex- 
plained the Japanese position thus: 
Japan had no desire to sell the Shan- 
tung Railway at all; what she wished 
was joint operation on a 50-50 basis, 
and she even considered that this was 
2 considerable concession, as the Jap- 
anese Government looked on the rail- 
road, which it had taken over from 
Germany after the latter country’s 
defeat in the Far East, as its own 
property. Japan at least must retain 
an interest in the railroad, and to do 
that she must effect the transfer 
through a Japanese railroad loan, sim- 
ilar to other railroad loans made by 
China previously with other foreign 
nations, and the terms. must include 
the acceptance of a Japanese traffic 
manager and accountant. Japan was 
unwilling to accept the Chinese pro- 
posal of a cash payment. 


The Shantung negotiations between 
the Chinese and Japanese representa- 
tives were renewed a few days later 
with the aid of Mr. Hughes. and Mr. 
Balfour, but were soon again dead- 
locked over the question of the 
terms under which Japan should re- 
turn the, Shantung railway; pending 
further jnstructions on this main 
issue from Tokio, the Japanese dele- 
gates took up collateral issues. Im- 
portant discussions on the disposition 
of the mines situated on the railway 
marked the twenty-eighth session, 
held on Jan. 17. Both delegations at 
that time declared that an ultimate 
agreement seemed to be in sight. 


Just as these pages were going to 
press a new phase of the conference 


. discussions on China began with pro- 


posals made by Secretary Hughes 
(session of Jan. 16) to assure the 
principle of the open door. These pro- 
posals, including a plan to establish 
a permanent commission pledged ta 
maintain that principle, was earnest- 
ly debated for three hours on Jan. 17. 
The full debate on this topic must be 
reserved for the March issue of 
CURRENT HISTORY. 


GANDHI’S. WEAPONLESS 
REVOLT IN INDIA 


By BERNARD SEXTON 


Strange power of the saint who is shaping the destinies of three 
hundred million people—M ohandas Karamchand Gandhi's own 
explanation of his plan to overthrow British rule by “soul force” 


[Serial anc book rights reserved] 


E are living in an age of mar- 
W vels and, superlatives. World- 

shaking events come one after 
another. Institutions that have en- 
dured for centuries are overthrown 
in a day and -orgotten in a year. 
The war was not yet over when the 
Russian revolution began, and on the 
banks of the Neva a group of daring 
men attempted to build a communist 
commonwealth out of the ruins of 
autocracy. Ancient Ireland awoke, 
and the speech of the Gael was heard 
once more in camp and council. 
England came to terms with the Sinn 
Fein. Then the world, agape at this 
wonder, was astonished at the news 
that India had been reborn, that the 
gentleAryanofthe East was in revolt. 
Responsible officials stated that the 
empire was shaken by the uprising 
of a people who fought without 
weapons, who conducted a success- 
ful revolution without bullet or knife, 
who made war, according to their 
own declaration, not upon the bodies 
but upon the souls of official Eng- 
lishmen, attempting to conquer by 
love and gentleness. To India the 
name of Gandhi is like the morning 
star. He is the leader of this insur- 
rection in spirit, a man whose title 
is not General, but Mahatma (Great 
Soul). Gandhi has invented for war 
a new explosive, which he names 
soul-force. This saint, who has 
never injured a human being or an 
animal, who knows nothing of war, 
who forbids violence, has struck a 


staggering blow at British rule in 
India. Sir Michael O’Dwyer wrote 
some months ago in The London 
Fortnightly : 

Since the mutiny the positi-n of ovr Gov- 
ernment was never so weak, its credit never 
so low * * * Our margin of safety in 
India was never very large, and in these 
days of world-wide anxiety and peril it has 
been reduced almost to the vanishing point. 


The man through whose leadership 
these things have come to pass is evi- 
dently one of the great characters of 
history, one of those “ pale thinkers ” 
whom Emerson describes as being let 
loore on the planet now and then for 
its purification. A sketch of his life 
and his words will, therefore, illumi- 
note the purpose of resurgent India, 


GANDHI’S CAREER 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 
was born in Porbandar, India, Oct. 2, 
1869. His ancestors had held high 
office under the native princes, gen- 
eration after generation. A grand- 
father was Prime Minister. His boy- 
hood and youth were uneventful, and 
it was not until he undertook the voy- 
age to London in 1888, to study law, 
that he saw anything of the great 
world. The first plunge into West- 
ern civilization was a rude shock to 
the sensitive Hindu, but he faced life 
in London, made valuable acquaint- 
ances and spent much time studying 
Christianity and Western civilization 
during the years he was at the law 
school. He returned to India in 1893, 
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Almost immediately an opening was 
offered him by a law firm in South 
Africa. He accepted. 


In South Africa he encountered at 
once the savage prejudice which the 
Colonials entertained against his peo- 
ple. He was insulted, reviled, beaten. 
He had to learn that birth and educa- 
tion availed nothing in that violent 
land where all Hindus were called 
“ coolies.” During his years in South 
Africa his life was more than once 
in danger from mob violence. Before 
he left he spent several terms in jail 
as a convict for conscience’ sake. At 
the date of his arrival, however, the 
Indians were not subject to the se- 
vere legal disabilities which in later 
vears resulted in their passive re- 
sistance movement. 


When the Boer War broke out 
Gandhi revealed at once his capacity 
for infinite tolerance and forgiveness. 
He organized the Indian Ambulance 
Corps and worked under fire with his 
faithful followers, trying to demon- 
strate to the British the loyalty of 
the Indian community. In 1906 again, 
at the time of the Zulu rebellion, 
Gandhi, with his volunteers, ren- 
dered medical service. 

In spite of this spirit, the attitude 
of the white men toward the Indians 
had grown more menacing. In a lec- 
ture at Madras in 1896 Mr. Gandhi 
said: “ The Indian is the most hated 
being in South Africa. * * * The rail- 
way and train officials treat us as 
beasts. We cannot safely walk on 
the footpaths. * * * We are 
‘Asian dirt,’ to be ‘heartily cursed.’ 
We are ‘stinking coolies,’ living on 
‘the smell of an oiled rag.’ We are 
the ‘black vermin” * * * We 
‘breed like rabbits,’ and a gentleman 
at a meeting lately held in Durban 
said he ‘was sorry we could not be 
shot like them.’” Matters became 
steadily worse until, at last, in Sep- 
tember, 1906, there was a large gath- 
ering of Indians, which, after thor- 
oughly facing the issue, under the in- 
spiration of deep feeling, swore a 
solemn oath committing themselves 
to passive resistance. 


PASSIVE RESISTANCE 


In telling Mr. Doke, his biographer, 
_how the idea of passive resistance 
originated, Mr. Gandhi said: 


I remember how one verse of a Gujarati 
poem which, as a. child, I learned in school, 
clung to me. In substance it was this: 

If a man gives you a drink of water and you 


give him a drink in return, that is nothing ; 
Real beauty consists of doing good against evil. 


Ass a child this verse had a powerful in- 
fluence over me, and I tried to carry it into 
practice. Then came the “ Sermon on the 
Mount.” 


“But,” said the biographer, 
“surely the Bhagavad Gita came 
first?” 


“No,” he replied; “ of course I knew the 
Bhagavad Gita in Sanskrit tolerably well, 
but I had not made its teaching in that par- 
ticular a study. It was the New Testament 
which really awakened me to the rightness 
and value of passive resistance. When I 
read in the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ such 
passages as ‘ Resist not him that is evil, but 
whosoever smiteth thee on the right cheek 
turn to him the other also,’ and ‘ Love your 
enemies and pray for them that persecute 
you, that ye may be the sons of your Father 
which is in Heaven,’ I was simply over- 
joyed and found my own opinion confirmed 
where I least expected it. The Bhagavad 
Gita deepened my impression, and Tolstoy’s 
‘The Kingdom of God Is Within You’ gave 
it permanent form. ' 

“T do not like the term ‘ passive resist- 
ance ’; it fails to convey all I mean. It de- 
scribes a method, but gives no hint of the 
system of which it is only a part. Real 
beauty—and that is my aim—is in doing 
good against evil. Still I adopt that phrase 
because it is well known and easily under- 
stood, and because at present the great ma- 
jority of my people can only grasp that 
idea. To me the ideas which underlie the 
Gujarati hymn and the ‘Sermon on the 
— should revolutionize the whole of 
ife.’ 


SOUL-FORCE 


Of the blessings attending the use 
of soul-force, Gandhi says: 


Passive resistance is an all-sided sword; 
it can be used anyhow; it blesses him who 
uses it and him against whom it is used 
without drawing a drop of blood; it pro- 
duces far-reaching results. It never rusts 
and cannot be stolen. Competition between 
passive resisters does not exhaust them. 
The sword of passive resistance does not 
require a scabbard and one cannot be for- 
cibly dispossessed of it. 
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Its equivalent in the vernacular, rendered 
into English, means truth-force. I think 
Tolstoy called it also soul-force or love- 
force. Carried to its utmost limit, this 
force is independent of pecuniary or other 
material assistance; certainly in its ele- 
mentary form, of physical force or violence. 
* * * ‘Its universal applicability is a 
demonstration of its permanence and in- 
vincibility. It can be used alike by men, 
women and children. It is totally untrue 
to say that it is a force to be used only 
by the weak so long as they are not capable 
of meeting violence by violence. * * * 
It is impossible for those who consider 
themselves weak to apply this force. Only 
those who realize that there is something 
in man which is superior to the brute nature 
in him, and that the latter always yields 
to it, can effectively be passive resist- 
ers. * * * 

The use of this force requires the adop- 

tion of poverty, in the sense that we must 
be indifferent whether we have the where- 
withal to feed and clothe ourselves. * * 
The exercise of the purest soul-force in its 
perfect form brings about 
instantaneous relief. For this 
exercise prolonged training 
of the individual soul is an 
absolute necessity, so that a 
perfect passive resister has 
to be almost, if not entirely, 
a perfect man. We cannot 
all suddenly become _ such 
men, but if my proposition is 
correct—as I know it to be 
ecorrect—the greater the 
spirit of passive resistance 
in us, the better men we will 
become. Its use therefore is, 
I think, indisputable, and it 
is a force which, if it became 
universal, would revolution- 
ize social ideals and do away 
with despotisms and the ever- 
growing militarism under 
which the nations of the 
West are groaning and 
which fairly promises to 
overwhelm even the nations 
of the. Bast: * * * 


Thus viewed passive re- 
sistance is the noblest and 
the best education. It should 
come not after the ordinary 
education in letters, but 
should precede it. It will not 
be denied that a child, before 
it begins to write its alpha- 
bet and to gain worldly 
knowledge, should know what 
the soul is, what truth is, 
what love is, what powers 
are latent in the soul. It 
should be an essential of real 
education that a child should 


learn that in the struggle of life it can 
easily conquer hate by love, untruth by 
truth, violence by self-suffering. 


JAIL EXPERIENCES 


Concerning his jail experiences in 
South Africa, when he was in prison 
as leader of the Passive Resistance 
movement, Gandhi wrote: 


The greatest good I derived from these 
sufferings was that gained by undergoing 
bodily hardships. I could see my mental 
strength clearly increasing, and it is even 
now maintained. The experience of the last 
three months has left me more than ever 
prepared to undergo all such hardships with 
ease. I feel that God helps such conscien- 
tious objectors, and in putting them to the 
test He only burdens them with such suf- 
ferings as they can bear. [From The Mod- 
ern Review. | 


Gandhi brought the Passive Resist- 
ance movement in South Africa to a 


(Phote International) 
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successful conclusion. The more 
glaring disabilities under which the 
Indians there had labored were at 
least legally removed. From that 
time on they suffered mainly from 
those social and industrial injustices 
which are outside the law, and which 
the dark-skinned Hindus everywhere 
in the world encounter in countries 
ruled by the British or American 
peoples. 
great work accomplished, he was in 
London shortly after the outbreak of 
the World War and testified to his 
loyalty by organizing among the In- 
dians and Moslems a Field Ambu- 
lance Corps. He was conscious not 
only of a generous interest in the 
British cause; he looked toward the 
near future for a realization among 
Hindus and Moslems of their com- 
mon interest in India, the mother- 
land. 


On Oct. 1, 1914, Gandhi addressed 
a crowded meeting at the Polytechnic, 
Regent Street, London. The _ oc- 
casion was the inauguration of the 
Indian Field Ambulance Corps, which 
owed its existence largely to him. 
Acknowledging a gift of £200 from 
his Highness the Aga Khan, he said: 


We Hindus have to live side by side with 
Mohammedans. Their sorrows must be our 
sorrows; their joys must be our joys. I en- 
tirely believe in the doctrine that the Hin- 
dus and Mohammedans of India are the 
two eyes of the Mother India. If one is 
hurt the other is equally affected, and India 
without Mohammedans or without Hindus 
would be only a one-eyed mother, and India 
divided between these two sections, who 
would war against one another, would only 
see with one eye and then but faintly and 
dimly. : 


CHANGE IN GANDHI’S VIEWS 


Gandhi has not always held his 
present views as to British rule. 
Only a few years ago he was an ar- 
dent advocate of the imperial con- 
nection. He hoped then that Britain 
would recognize the loyalty of India’s 
support during the war and her very 
material sacrifices of men and money. 
But the severity with which the ex- 
pressions of native aspirations were 
repressed, after the close of the war, 
drove him and many other loyalists to 
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take more extreme views. Compare 
the following speech made in 1915 
with his later utterances: 


The British Empire has certain ideals 
with which I have fallen in love, and one of 
these ideals is that every subject of the 
British Empire has the freest scope pos- 
sible for his energies and honor and what- 
ever he thinks is due to his conscience. I 
think that this is true of the British Em- 
pire as it is not true of any other Govern- 
ment. [Speech by Gandhi in April, 1915, at 
the annual gathering of the Madras Law 
Dinner. ] 

Following is an extract from his 
organ, Young India, dated Nov. 17, 
1921, in which he answers the ques- 
tions of a reader who reproaches him 
for his former pro-British views: 

Experience has made me wiser. * * * 
I consider the existing system of govern- 
ment to be wholly bad and requiring special 
effort to end or mend it. It does not possess 
within itself any capacity for self-improve- 
ment. 

Not only did I offer my services at the 
time of the Zulu revolt, but before that, at 
the time of the Boer war; and not only did 
I raise recruits in India during the late 
war, but I raised an ambulance corps in 
1914 in London. If, therefore, I have sinned, 
the cup of my sins ‘is full to the brim. 

That the British Government in 
India is now unworthy the allegiance 
of its former loyal Hindu subjects 
he holds proved by the events of the 
last few years—events that have 
raised Gandhi from the position of 
a highly-respected Indian barrister, 
a reformer of moderate demands, to 
that of leadership in a movement 
which is regarded by the British as 
the most menacing in the history of 
the empire. It can always be said 
of Gandhi that his words are uncom- 
promising. They mean just what 
they say. Ina recent issue of Young 
India he wrote: 

When a man deliberately breaks his own 
laws, the disobedience becomes criminal. 
For he commits the breach, not against him- 
self, but against some one else, and not 
only escapes punishment for the breach— 
for there is none provided against the 
maker of laws—but he avoids also the in- 
convenience caused bv their observance. 
What is true of the individual is true of the 
corporation. At the present moment one 
observes this criminal breach by the Gov- 
ernment of its own. laws throughout India. 
Sections of the Penal Code and the Criminal 
Procedure Code are being freely abused. 
And because non-co-operators refrain from 
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questioning orders issued b~ officials, bare- 
faced illegalities are being committed by 
them with impunity. * * * It is against 
not only the spirit of Lord Reading’s pledge 
but it is against the letter even of his pre- 
decessor’s communiqué, in which it was de- 
clared in solemn tones that so long as non- 
co-operators remained non-violent there 
would be no repression. [Young India, Nov. 
17, 1921.] 


Nevertheless, the door of reconcil- 
iation was still held open. In Novem- 
ber, 1921, he penned these significant 
words: 

As a non-co-operator I neither own nor 
disown George as my King. I have disas- 
sociated myself from the system adminis- 
tered under the King’s name. I keep my- 
self free to give allegiance to him if I can 
attain my full growth in his kingdom _ 
can secure full redress of the Khalifate an 
Punjab wrongs. [Young India, Nov. 17, 
1921.] 


Just as England has held India in 
subjection and servitude, the Hindus 
themselves have been guilty of an 
equally grave offense toward the 
pariah class—the “ untouchables ” of 
their land. Gandhi contends that 
caste degradation had no place in the 
virile traditions of ancient India. 
True, there were castes, which were 
in essence a mirroring of the four 
fundamental occupations — manual 
labor, trading, soldiering, teaching— 
but men and women of ability could 
rise into a higher caste, while the 


incompetent, the immoral, might suf-. 


fer degradation into a lower group. 
The whole nation has suffered by 
Karmic law because of its cruelty to- 
ward the untouchables. For this 
lack of charity Gandhi has the 
severest censure. He has never hesi- 
tated to mix with the lowest castes; 
indeed, intentionally he used the ter- 
rible _‘ third-class accommodation 
while traveling through India, so that 
he might know by personal experi- 
ence what the poorer folk endured. 


CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE ADVISED 


He holds that it is not only the 
right but the duty of Indians to re- 
fuse allegiance to the Government; 
but he cautions his followers that 
they must take the consequences of 


civil disobedience without a resort to 
violence. It may safely be asserted 
that any sporadic outbreak of vio- 
lence occurring in India is not only 
contrary to the wishes of Gandhi, but 
is in every case regarded by him as 
a disaster, a failure, a defeat. For 
Gandhi is in all things sincere as a 
child, lucid in his sincerity, and utter- 
ly uncompromising as to principle. 
He holds that the nation is being 
tested and tempered, prepared for 
self-government in political affairs 
by demonstrating spiritual self-gov- 


ernment through the difficult path of oA 


non-violent non-co-operation.) qs ge 

Civil disobedience which is entered 
upon prayerfully, as a sacrifice of 
selfish interests for the sake of the 
motherland, must not be confused 
with unsocial and unlawful actions 
performed in a selfish spirit. The 
action of a man practicing civil dis- 
obedience may bear some superficial 
resemblance to that of the unsocially 
minded self-seeker, but they aré as 
far apart as the poles. Gandhi makes 
this distinction clear with his usual 
simplicity : 


I was grieved to take notice that at the 
convocation meeting organized on the 9th 
instant by the National Board of Educa- 
tion, several people had entered Bradlaugh 
Hall without tickets and without permis- 
sion. This is not merely uncivil, but crim- 
inal, disobedience. For they entered by 
force where they knew their force would 
not be resisted by force. Such men are 
unfit for civil disobedience, which presup- 
poses a scrupulous and willing observance 
of all laws which do not hurt the moral 
sense. Obedience to laws of voluntary as- 
sociations, as the rule of the manager of the 
convocation, is only the first step to volun- 
tary and ungrudging obedience to the laws 
imposed by the State. Thoughtless disobe- 
dience means disruption of society. The 
first thing, therefore, for those who aspire 
after civil disobedience is to learn the art 
of willingly obeying laws of voluntary asso- 
ciations, such as congresses, conferences 
and other bodies, and similarly obeying 
State laws, whether they like them or not. 
Civil disobedience is not a state of lawless- 
ness, but presupposes a law-abiding spirit 
combined with self-restraint. [Young India, 
Nov. 17, 1921.] 


THE BOMBAY RIOTS 


In November, 1921, during the 
visit of the Prince of Wales, rioting 
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broke out in Bombay. Hindus, Mo- 
hommedans, Jews, Parsees and Chris- 
tians were involved. Gandhi’s lieu- 
tenants moved among the people, 
exhorting them to disperse and go to 
their homes. Several of these peace- 
makers were severely handled by one 
cf the mobs. A few were beaten so 
badly that they had to have surgical 
service. On hearing of the riot, 
Gandhi came down and exerted his 
utmost influence to bring about peace. 
He was infinitely saddened by the re- 
sults of this brute frenzy. At last he 
found peace by fasting. After four 
days of this self-inflicted penance the 
warring factions became alarmed and 
promised restraint in future. He then 
broke his fast amid general rejoic- 
ings. Writing a sorrowful message 
to the men of Bombay, he said: 


Swaraj (self-determination) does not lie 
that way. India does not want Bolshevism. 
The people are too peaceful to stand 
anarchy. * * * Swaraj is freedom for 
every one, the smallest among us, to do as 
he likes, without any physical interference 
with his liberty. Non-violent non-co-opera- 
tion is the method whereby we cultivate the 
freest opinion and get it enforced. [Young 
India, Nov. 24, 1921.] 

There is only one God for us all, whether 
we find him through the Koran, the Bible, 
the Zend Avesta, the Talmud, or the Gita. 
And He is God of Truth and Love. I have 
no interest in living save for proving this 
faith in me. I cannot hate an Englishman 
or any one else. I have spoken and written 
much against his institutions, especially 
the one he has set up in India. I shall con- 
tinue to do so if I live. But you must not 
mistake my condemnation of the system 
for that of the man. My religion requires 
me to love him as I love myself. I would 
deny God if I did not attempt to prove it at 
this critical moment. [Gandhi’s appeal to 
mi citizens in Young India, Nov. 24, 
1921 


A CONSTRUCTIVE FORCE 
He 


regrets that there are still 
those, even among his nominal fol- 


lowers, who misunderstand’ the 
movement, who are likely to resort 
to violence when it seems profitable. 
These he urges to a deeper, a more 
spiritual understanding: 

It has unfortunately to be confessed that 
non-co-operation still appears and com- 
mends itself to many only in its destructive 
form. While the latter is absolutely essen- 


tial, it is the constructive which is the per- 
manent and best part of it. I am painfully 
conscious of the fact that to many it ap- 
pears only to be a preparation for vio- 
lence, whereas non-violence is not only 
an integral, but the only _ sustaining 
part of non-co-operation. It is by itself 
the largest part of construction. Non- 
violence at once makes it a religious move- 
ment and throws man on God as his only 
Rock and Refuge. By non-violence the non- 
co-operator burns his boats and makes 
steady headway in all weathers. By non- 
violence the non-co-operator appears before 
his Maker in his nakedness and commands 
divine help. He may not appear before him 
with his Bible or Koran or the Gita in one 
hand and his gun in the other. He appears, 
on the contrary, with hands folded, a hum- 
ble supliant before the Great White Throne. 


I believe in God working through us, and 
for or against individuals and nations, as 
surely as I believe in the sun rising regu- 
larly at the appointed hour from day to day. 


By this discipline of non-violent 
non-co-operation, for which the In- 
dians, Gandhi contends, are by na- 
ture fitted, Swaraj is obtained. There 
is no long historic process, there are 
no petitions, no appeals to Parlia- 
ment. Swaraj becomes, descending 
from the spiritual and organizing it- 
self on the political and industrial. 
Swaraj is there all the time—only it 
has to be realized. With its realiza- 
tion the great social abuses disap- 
pear. The Hindu-Mohammedan feud 
is settled. The evils of caste are elim- 
inated. From the point of view of 
the life of a nation, the change is in- 
stantaneous. It all depends on the 
manliness, the virtue, the nobility of 
the nation. The British have no real 
power to prevent it, for it comes from 
within. 


RAILWAYS AND MACHINERY 


Since Gandhi is known to be an 
enemy of modern industrialism,many 
Americans have expressed curiosity 
as to his attitude in regard to what 
they consider the necessary mechani- 
cal contrivances on which modern 
life is based. Here, as on many other 
questions, his extraordinary sincerity 
is manifest. There is no other politi- 
cal leader in the world who would 
dare assert that a great people, aspir- 
ing to nationhood on an equality with 
other powers, should limit its use of 
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modern machinery—should, for ex- 
ample, abandon, whenever possible, 
the modern power-driven’ cotton 
spindle and revert to the use of the 
antique hand loom used for thou- 
sands of years in the Indian village. 
Other statesmen declare for limita- 
tion of armaments. Will the future 
assert that Gandhi struck deeper— 
that he struck at the root of the evil 
when he proposed a limitation of ma- 
chinery? Here are his thoughts, 
written down in answer to an anx- 
ious questioner : 


The question about railways and _tele- 
graphs is really too insignificant in relation 
to the great doctrine I have just discussed. 
I am not myself banishing the personal use 
of these conveniences myself. I certainly 
do not expect the nation to discard their 
use, nor do I expect their disuse under 
Swaraj. But I do expect the nation under 
Swaraj not to believe that these agencies 
necessarily advance our moral growth or 
are indispensable for material progress. I 
would advise the nation to make a limited 
use of these agencies and not to be fever- 
ishly anxious to connect 750,000 villages of 
India by telegraph and railway. ‘The nation 
when it feels the glow of freedom will real- 
ize that they were needed by our rulers 


more for our enslavement than for enlight- 


ernment. [Young India, Nov. 17, 1921.] 


SWADESHI AND AHIMSA 


From the time of his arrival in 
India in 1915 Gandhi began to preach 
Swadeshi—the use only of goods 
made in India. Swadeshi has since 
become the principal economic wea- 
pon of his movement. 
has resulted in an appreciable de- 
crease in the sales of’ British-made 
goods. But, to Gandhi, Swadeshi has 
deeper meanings than the economic. 
Speaking before the missionary con- 
ference at Madras on Feb. 14, 1916, 
he defined Swadeshi as follows: 


And now for the last division of Swade- 
shi: Much of the deep poverty of the 
masses is due to the ruinous departure from 
Swadeshi in the economic and industrial 
life. If not an article of commerce had 
been brought from outside India she would 
be today a land flowing with milk and 
honey. But this was not to be. We were 
greedy, and so was England. The connec- 
tion between England and India was clearly 
based upon an error. But she does not re- 
main in India in error. It is her declared 
policy that India is to be held in trust for 


Its practice © 


her people. If this be true, Lancashire 
must stand aside. And if the Swadeshi 
doctrine is a sound doctrine, Lancashire can 
stand aside without much hurt, though it 
may sustain a shock for the time being. I 
think of Swadeshi not as a boycott move- 
ment undertaken for revenge. Iconceive it as 
a religious principle to be followed by all. 

* * 1 would urge that Swadeshi is the 
oie doctrine consistent with the law of 
humility and love. It is arrogance to think 
of launching out to serve the whole of India 
when I am hardly able to serve my own 
family. It were better to concentrate my 
efforts upon the familv and consider that 
through them I was serving the whole na- 
tion, and, if you will, the whole of human- 
ity. This is humility and it is love! 


The driving force behind Gandhi’s 
political non-resistance is his sincere 
and passionate belief in the power of 
Ahimsa, which, as he interprets it, 
means conquering the enemy by love. 
In an address delivered at the Y. M. 
C. A. Auditorium, Madras, Feb. 16, 
1917, he defined Ahimsa, thus: 


Literally speaking, Ahimsa means non- 
killing. But to me it has a world of mean- 
ing and takes me into realms much higher, 
infinitely higher, than the realm to which 
I would go if I merely understood by 
Ahimsa non-killing. Ahimsa really means 
that you may not offend anybody; you may 
not harbor an uncharitable thought even in 
connection with one who may consider him- 
self to be your enemy. Pray notice the 
guarded nature of this thought: I do not 
say “ whom you consider to be your enemy,” 
but “ who may consider himself to be your 
enemy.” For one who follows the doctrine 
of Ahimsa there is no room for an enemy; 
he denies the existence of an enemy. But 
there are people who consider themselves 
to be his enemies, and he cannot help that 
circumstance. So it is held that we may 
not harbor an evil thought even in connec- 
tion with such persons. If we return blow 
for blow, we depart from the doctrine of. 
Ahimsa. But I go further. If we resent 
a friend’s action or the so-called enemies’ 
action, we still fall short of this doctrine. 
But when I say we should not resent, I do 
not say that we should acquiesce; but by 
resenting I mean wishing that some harm 
should be done to that enemy, or that he 
should be put out of the way, even by the 
action of somebody else, or, say, by divine 
agency. If we harbor even this thought we 
depart from the doctrine of Ahimsa. And 
there is no room for any violence. even for 
the sake of your country, and even for 
guarding the honor of precious ones that 
may be under your charge. After all, that 
would be a poor defense of honor. This 
doctrine of Ahimsa tells us that we may 
guard the honor of those who are under 
our charge by delivering ourselves into the 
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hands of the man who would commit the 
sacrilege. And that requires far greater 
physical and mental courage than the de- 
livering of blows. You may have some de- 
gree of physical power—I do not say cour- 
age—and you may use that power. But 
after that is expended, what happens? The 
other man is filled with wrath and indigna- 
tion, and you have made him more angry 
by matching your violence against his; and 
when he has done you to death the rest 
of his violence is delivered against your 
charge. But if you do not retaliate, but 
stand your ground between your charge and 
the opponent, simply receiving the blows 
without retaliating, what happens? IT give 
you my promise that the whole of the vio- 
lence will be expended on you, and your 
charge will be left unscathed. Under this 
plan of life there is no conception of patriot- 
ism which justifies such wars as you wit- 
ness today in Europe. 


This is an ancient doctrine, and it 
is indeed only a great and daring soul 
who would apply it in world politics. 
Gandhi intends his words to be taken 
quite simply and literally. Many in 
India are doing so—women as well as 
men. Col. Wedgewood, an English- 
man, a political opponent of Gandhi, 
says: 

He is as serious as a child, and as pure. 
One does not feel it blasphemous to com- 
pare him with Christ; and Christ, too, one 
suspects, gave infinite trouble to reasonable 
and respectable followers. 


Gandhi’s followers are in a very 
simple and literal sense doing what 
he advises. People have made bon- 
fires of their own foreign-made 
clothes, lawyers have abandoned 
lucrative practices, thousands of 
cases have been taken out of the law 
courts. The English-speaking schools 
are adversely affected. Over 25,000 
titles have been renounced. The 
ancient hand-loom is coming into its 
own, and the sound of the spinning- 
wheel is again heard in the village. 
Women have a great part in this 
movement, for Gandhi is_ sternly 
against any thought of repression be- 
cause of sex. The lowest castes are 
with him as well as the educated 
young men. It is a folk movement 
of all India—a passionate determina- 
tion to return to that Aryan Way 
which gave so much to the world long 
ago when England was a forest and 
America was undiscovered. It is not 





merely a political phenomenon; it is 
a remembering of that bright dawn 
of history when the virile Aryans 
poured down through the Himalayan 
passes upon the plains of India— 
these Aryans, who are our own 
cousins and whose speech we still 
carry into daily life. In India today 
they cry in different words the same 
slogan that was used by our ancestors 
—the words that fired the English at 
Runnymede, the Americans at 
Bunker Hill. It is an ancient word, 
a word that has ever stirred the 
Aryan blood—the ~vord Freedom! 


[RECENT EVENTS IN INDIA—At present the 
most interesting aspect of the silent revolt 
in India is its reaction upon the official tour 
of the Prince of Wales from one end of the 
country to the other—a visit that is to last 
eight months. Thus far no violence has 
been attempted against the young Prince, 
though in some cities his presence has been 
greeted with a hartal, a sort of general 
strike. His progress through the native 
States has left nothing undone by the 
ruling Princes to express their loyalty to 
the British throne and empire. Those 
scenes of gorgeous pomp and splendor— 
associated with great occasions in India— 
recall the stately ceremonials of bygone 
centuries, especially in Rajputana, a name 
synonymous with all that was best in 
medieval chivalry. But at Allahabad the 
hartal, or day of mourning, proclaimed by 
Mr. Gandhi was put into such effect that 
the flag-bedecked streets were empty of 
other welcome. Benares proved a more 
pleasant experience, for in spite of the 
hartal the populace indulged in a holiday 
festival. After some days’ big game hunt- 
ing in Nepaul the Prince emerged at Patna, 
where the hartal was but half successful. 
He arrived in Calcutta on Dec. 24 and re- 
ceived a cordial welcome. On Dec. 28 the 
Prince opened the Victoria Memorial, a 
vast marble palace erected to the memory 
of Queen Victoria. After his arrival at 
Madras on Jan. 13 there was rioting. 
Arrests for sedition continue on an increas- 
ing scale over a large part of the country. 
Among many notables sent to prison in 
December was Mr. Gandhi’s son and Lajpat 
Rai, a prominent Indian Nationalist. The 
Moplah revolt was reported on Dec. 22 as 
rapidly approaching a collapse, with only 
2,500 active rebels in the field. * * * 
At a full session of the Indian National 
Congress at Ahmedabad on Dec. 29, a reso- 
lution was adopted declaring Gandhi the 
sole executive authority, with full powers 
over the Congress organization, and in- 
dorsing his non-violence policy. The ap- 
parent result of this is to make Mr. Gandhi 
the duly-appointed dictator of all National- 
ist activities in India.] 





THE CARNIVAL OF CRIME IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


By CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER 


Astounding statistics showing the rapid increase of murders and 
robberies—Encouragement of criminality becoming a national 
cult—Lazity of laws and maudlin sentimentality the chief causes 


VIDENCE that crime is increas- 
K ing in the United States in a 
most alarming way is so abun- 
dant and conclusive that it cannot be 
controverted. But because statis- 
tics on crime, so far as they are kept 
at all, are kept in a desultory, de- 
tached and fragmentary way which 
evokes the openly expressed amaze- 
ment of foreign criminologists, it is 
not possible to present a comprehen- 
sive statement of facts on the subject. 
Annual reports of the Police Commis- 
sioner of New -York City, for ex- 
ample, form huge volumes, from 
which it is altogether impossible to 
glean any true idea of crime condi- 
tions. Not a single large city in the 
country issues a clear and compre- 
hensive police report. No two follow 
the same form; none follows the 
same form from year to year. An- 
nual periods covered begin at differ- 
ent times of the year, so that com- 
parisons are out of the question. For 
these reasons such facts as are avail- 
able are necessarily understatements; 
yet, perhaps, they may suffice to give 
some idea of the growing menace to 
life and property which long ago at- 
tained the proportions of a national 
disgrace. : 
One significant indication of 
present tendencies is the increase in 
losses paid by burglary insurance 
companies, which grew from an ag- 
gregate of $1,686,195 in 1916 to $5,- 
670,760 in 1919 and to $10,189,853 in 
1920—an increase of 543 per cent. in 
five years. 


From the fragmentary informa- 
tion available the total amount of 
money and property stolen in the 
United States in 1921 is estimated at 
$302,799,000. This includes only 
theft with or without violence, and 
does not include the many millions 
obtained by fraud. 

The most trustworthy statistics:on 
a single phase of crime are those of 
the American Bankers Association 
on bank burglaries and_ hold-ups. 
Even these are not complete; for, 
while they cover the 23,632 member 
banks fully, there is no way of know- 
ing how complete the figures are for 
the 9,611 non-members. For an- 
other thing, these statistics make no 
mention of the numerous murders 
committed by bank robbers, such as 
the double killing at Pearl River, 
N. Y., last December. 


These statistics tell a startling 
story. In the year ended Aug. 31, 
1921, there were 136 hold-ups and 319 
burglaries of banks—a bank robbery 
in some form every 19 hours and 15 
minutes of the year! The aggregate 
loss was $1,224,489, as compared with 
122 hold-ups and 393 burglaries, with 
an aggregate loss of $1,002,493, in 
1920, and 80 hold-ups and 115 bur- 
glaries, with a loss of $301,792, in 
1917. In the twenty-three years 
ended with 1917 the aggregate loss 
amounted to $2,609,754, an annual 
average of $113,467. An increase 
from an annual average loss by 
robbery of $113,467 to $301,792, in 
the last year of the period, and to 
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$1,224,489 four years later, 
may justly be characterized 
as startling. 

The mostdisquieting thing 
about bank crimes is the in- 
crease in hold-ups. A few 
years ago the chances of a 
hold-up were so slight that 
they were covered in insur- 
ance against burglary with- 
out extra charge. Now the 
coverage for hold-ups_ is 
charged for. Losses by hold- 
ups in 1917 were double the 
losses by burglary; in 1921 
the losses, while increasing 
more than fourfold in the 
aggregate, were more than 
three times as great by hold- 
ups as by burglary. Before 
the war burglary of safe- 
deposit boxes was unknown; 
now that Liberty bonds are 
as readily negotiable as 
currency, many boxes are 
broken open. 

W. J. Burns is authority 
for the statement that thefts 
from railroads, express com- 
panies, steamships, trucks, 
lighters and piers aggregate 
$106,000,000 a year. 

It is impossible to ascertain from 
the report of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral the total amount of mail rob- 
beries; but he does say that in 1921 
the loss from 36 major crimes was 
$6,346,407; and in rather ambiguous 
language he intimates that the de- 
partment paid for losses by theft of 
registered and insured mail $38,- 
000,000. Stamp burglaries added 
$100,508 more. 

The statistics of automobile thefts 
are equally incomplete. Such figures 
as are possessed by the Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce show that in 
the principal 28 cities, 30,046 cars 
were stolen in 1920,as compared with 
27,445 in 1918. At an average value 
of $500 each this would represent 
$15,023,000. One car out of each 
thirty registered in New York was 
stolen in 1920; one in each twenty- 
two in Chicago; one in each thirty- 
one in Detroit and Cleveland. 


{American Cartoon] 


—Sacramento Bee 


S EVIL AND THE CURE 


ENORMOUS TOTAL OF THEFTS 


As already pointed out, police sta- 
tistics are so incomplete and so er- 


ratic as to be almost valueless. How- 
ever, losses aggregating $1,630,009 
were reported to the police of Boston 
in 1920, as compared with an annual 
average of $816,341 for the five years 
ended with 1920, or an increase of 
almost 100 per cent. for that year 
ever the five-year average. Thefts 
reported to the Washington police 
aggregated $1,008,875 in 1920, as 
compared with $336,067 in 1916. 
Baltimore reported $1,347,402 stolen 
in 1919, as compared with 410,486 
in 1912. Chicago reported $3,974,- 
326 stolen in 1921. 

In spite of Chicago’s evil reputa- 
tion it appears that Eastern thieves 
are the more efficient; for the pro- 
ceeds of their crimes averaged $2.11 
per capita for the populations of Bos- 
ton, Baltimore and Washington, as 
compared with $1.47 per capita for 
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{American Cartoon] 


—Dallas News 


The Judge must be recalled! 


Chicago. Applying the per capita 
rate of theft of these four cities, 
which may be taken as fairly repre- 
sentative, to the 52 per cent. of popu- 
lation living in cities and towns of 
2,500 population or over, and a per 
capita of 50 cents for the remainder 
of the population, would give a loss 
by theft of $138,605,000. Adding the 
various items enumerated in the fore- 
going givesagrand total of $302,788,- 
000 as the probable approximate loss 
annually by theft with and without 
violence. While there may be dupli- 
cations in these figures, it is equally 
probable that some important items 
have been omitted. A gross annual 
income of $302,799,000 is hardly 
enough to support the criminal popu- 
lation estimated hereinafter in the 
style to which its members have been 
accustomed. 

The losses of property are but a 
single item in the terrific burden im- 
posed by crime. Police protection, 


int 
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the ponderous machinery of 
justice and the maintenance 
of penal institutions add 
hundreds of millions to the 
total. Dividing the police 
budget by the total number 
of arrests shows that the ar- 
rest of a suspect costs from 
$14.60 in Indianapolis to 
$90.70 in New York and 
$163 in Youngstown, Ohio. 


Judge Otto A. Rosalsky of 
the New York Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions, who, for a 
quarter of a century, has 
been exclusively engaged in 
dealing with crime, first as 
Assistant District Attorney 
and for the last sixteen years 
as a Judge, estimates that 
there are 30,000 professional 
criminals in New York 
State. The Chicago Crime 
Commission estimates that 
there are 10,660 professional 
criminals in that city, or, 
roughly, one-third of 1 per 
cent. of the population. Ap- 
plying this ratio to the popu- 
lation of the United States 
would give a total of 352,000 
professional criminals; Judge Rosal- 
sky’s ratio would make it 300,000 in 
round numbers. Whatever its exact 
number, this army of professional 
criminals is highly organized and ef- 
ficient, while the forces of law and 
order are pathetically inadequate. 
There are criminal cases that have 
been on the docket in New York City 
for two years; the docket as a whole 
is said to be about a year and a half 
behind. Such great delay amounts 
to a denial of justice, as is proved by 
results. Only one-third of the pris- 
oners arraigned in New York City in 
the first eleven months of 1921 « 
the charge of robbery were convicted, 
while the cases tried represented but 
54 per cent. of those reaching the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office. 

Federal courts deal with an inde- 
terminable, but certainly a _ small, 
fraction of felonies; yet the number 
of cases dealt with there may serve 
as an indication of general condi- 
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tions. The Attorney General reports 
that in the year ended June 30, 1921, 
54,487 criminal cases were com- 
menced in the Federal courts, as 
compared with 47,443 in 1919, an in- 
crease of 14 per cent. in two years. 
But this does not tell the whole story, 
because these courts are falling 
steadily behind in their work from 
year to year. Indictments pending 
in Federal courts in 1921 numbered 
70,000, as compared with 9,503 in 
1912. Even after deducting the 30,- 
000 cases arising under the prohibi- 
tion laws, an increase of 332 per cent. 
in ten years is alarming, even for : 
nation given to boasting of big 
things. 


SITUATION IN CHICAGO 


As an indication of the increase in 
crime, the murders in Chicago are 
disquieting. In 1921 there were 352 
murders in that city, almost one a day 
throughout the year, as compared 
with 336 in 1919, 255 in 1916, 216 in 
1914 and 159 in 1910—an increase of 
121 per cent. in twelve years. For 
years the average annual number of 
murders in Berlin, a city four-fifths 
the size of Chicago, was twenty-five. 
That is, the proportion of murders to 
population in Chicago is more then 
eleven times greater than in Berlin. 
Yet Chicago is not exceptional. Cleve- 
land, with one-tenth the population 
of London, had twice as many mur- 
ders as that metropolis in 1918. Los 
Angeles, one-twentieth the size of 
London, had 10 more murders than 
the latter city in 1917. 

According to the murder statistics 
collected by The Chicago Tribune— 
the only data extant covering the 
whole country—59,377 murders were 
committed in the United States in the 
seven years from 1912 to 1918, in- 
clusive. The total number of battle 
deaths of American soldiers in the 
World War was 50,327. That is, the 
number murdered in seven years was 
9,050 greater than the number of 
American soldiers killed in all their 
battles in the greatest war in history. 
In every one of the seven years the 
number of murders was more than 


double, and in one year more than 
treble, the number of Union soldiers 
killed at Gettysburg, the bloodiest 
battle of the Civil War. 

First cousin to murder is lynching. 
In 1921 there were 63 lynchings, as 
compared with 65 in 1920, 64 in 1918, 
38 in 1917, 54 in 1916, 69 in 1915. In 
the thirty-two years from 1889 to 
1921, a grand total of 3,161 persons 
have been lynched by American mobs. 

While the whole story of the in- 
crease of crime has not been told, and 
from the nature of the circumstances 
cannot be, enough has been said to 
justify the assertion that the United 
States is the most lawless nation on 
the globe, barring only Russia under 
Bolshevist rule. Even there crimes 


are not committed so much by indi- 
vidual enemies of society as under the 
pretext, at least, of official sanction. 


WAR NOT THE CAUSE 


It is customary to apologize for 
ever-increasing lawlessness by at- 
tributing it to the after-effects of the 
war. All wars are followed by tem- 
porary increases in crime, so we are 
told. Such an explanation is super- 
ficial and worthless. Only the shal- 
lowest memory or the most casual re- 
search is needed to establish the fact 
that the tendencies now bearing their 
perfect fruit began long before the 


‘war, and that they have not been ac- 


celerated beyond their normal rate of 
development by anything which hon- 
estly can be attributed to the war or 
its effects. For 30 years, at least, 
the increase in crime has been the 
subject. of public comment. In 1908, 
six years before the war began, Chief 
Justice Taft, in an address before the 
Civic Forum in New York City, said: 


The administration of criminal law in 
this country is a disgrace to our civilization. 
The prevalence of crime and fraud, which 
here is greatly in excess of that in Euro- 
pean countries, is due largely to the failure 
of the law and its administration to bring 
criminals to justice. * * * Since 1885 
there have been 131,915 murders and 2,286 
executions. In 1885 the number of murders 
was 1,808; in 1904 it had grown to 8,482. 
The number of executions in 1885 was 108; 
in 1904, 116. This startling increase in the 
number of murders as compared with the 
number of executions tells the story. As 
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murder is on the increase, so are all of- 
tenses of the felony class; and there can be 
no doubt that they will continue to increase 
unless the criminal laws are enforced with 
more certainty, more uniformity and more 
severity than they now are. 

But have the laws been enforced 
with more uniformity, certainty and 
severity? They have not. In 1915, 
two years before the United States 
entered the World War, the number 
of murders had increased to 9,230, 
while executions numbered only 119. 

In 1885 there was one execution to 
each 16.7 murders; that is, the odds 
in favor of the murderer were 16.7 
to 1; pretty safe, but still serious 
enough to give pause to those bent on 
homicide; for even if they escaped 
the gallows there was the chance of a 
long term of imprisonment. In those 
days prisons were not the pleasant 
retreats for gentlemen with conscien- 
tious objections to hard work that 
they have since become. By 1904 
the odds that the murderer could es- 
cape the death penalty had increased 
to 73 to 1; by 1915 the odds had 
lengthened to 77.5 to 1; by 1918, to 
90 to 1. 

In these more enlightened days the 
murderer does not have to run even 
one chance in 90 of suffering the ex- 
treme penalty. In 1920 the District 
Attorney of New York City investi- 
gated 679 homicide cases. Of these 
130 were presented to a Grand Jury, 
which returned 78 indictments. Of 
the total just one was convicted of 
murder in the first degree! The odds 
had lengthened to 679 to 1 in favor 
of the murderer, in New York City, 
at least. Even that does not tell the 
whole story; for the record does not 
disclose whether this solitary con- 
victed murderer actually paid the ex- 
treme penalty, or whether by num- 
berless legal tricks he was released 
on bail and eventually turned loose. 


CANADA’S BETTER METHODS 


In Canada things are done differ- 
ently. At the United States ratio of 
murder to population, Canada should 
have had 460 such crimes in1913. The 
actual number was 55. The number 
of accused brought to trial was 55, of 
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whom 23 were co victed and sen- 
tenced to death; and the sentence 
was executed without any of the long 
delays so familiar on our side of the 
boundary. Of the rest, 5 were sent 
tc insane asylums and the remaining 
27 were acquitted. When the crime 
of murder is accompanied by such 
grave risk it is small wonder that 
murders are few. 


In Philadelphia there were 501 
highway robberies in 1919, as com- 
pared with 471 tke preceding year 
and 330 in 1913. In Baltimore there 
were 319 highway robberies in 1919, 
as compared with 27 in 1913. In New 
York City, 1,133 assaults and rob- 
beries were reported in 1919, as com- 
pared with 864 in 1917. In the whole 
Dominion of Canada just 20 highway 
robberies were reported in 1918. 


During the construction of the first 
transcontinental railroad in the Uni- 
ted States, the railroad was a tempo- 
rary camp in which every species of 
crime flourished with no restraint 
whatever. Conditions were so out- 
rageous that these temporary towns 
came to be known as “Hell on 
Wheels.” The only excuse, when any- 
body took the trouble to offer one, 
was that these temporary towns were 
on the frontier beyond the reach of 
organized society. Every other West- 
ern railroad was built under identical 
conditions. Yet the Canadian Pacific 
was built entirely without the obli- 
gato of crime considered inevitable 
in this country. The frontier camp 
was a peaceful community, without 
disorder and without drunkenness. 
The few unsophisticated American 
bootleggers who volunteered to as- 
suage the thirst of the railroad men 
in Canada were treated by the North- 
west Mounted Police with a dis- 
courtesy that amounted to rudeness. 


As late as the first decade of the 
twentieth century, when the last of 
the transcontinental lines, the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Rail- 
way, was built, the old familiar “ Hell 
on Wheels,” a trifle subdued, to be 
sure, accompanied the van. The same 
contractor who built a tunnel for this 
road with the usual accompaniment 





of drunkenness, gambling, robbery 
ana murder at his camp, immediately 
after the job was done obtained a 
contract to build a tunnel for the Ca- 
nadian Pacific in the same range of 
mountains a few hundred miles fur- 
ther north. There was not a single 
murder, nor even so much as a rob- 
bery or assault in or around that Ca- 
nadian camp from beginning to end. 


Canadians are descended from the 
same ancestral stock as ourselves; 
they live on the same continent under 
similar climatic conditions, separated 
from us, physically, only by an in- 
visible line. Morally the breach seems 
to be considerably wider; for the Ca- 
nadians respect their own laws and 
are prompt to compel respect from 
_ the few who need compulsion. 


ORGANIZATIONS OF THIEVES 


As further evidence that the war 
has had no more to do with the in- 
crease in crime than the eruption of 
Krakatoa in 1883 had on the ravages 
of the boll weevil in 1921, observe 
that criminal depredations which had 
been steadily increasing in Chicago 
at least since the world’s fair in 1893, 
became so intolerable that at last on 
May 18, 1914, ten weeks before the 
war began, the city council appointed 
a committee of three to investigate 
and report on conditions and recom- 
mend remedies. This committee’s 
report, submitted March 22, 1915, 
allowing for differences in volume in 
proportion to population and perhaps 
in details of particular varieties of 
crime, would serve to describe condi- 
tions existing in an _ unpleasantly 
large number of American cities. 


The committee found that the 
greater part of the stealing, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to millions of 
dollars, was done by organized 
thieves. In fact, the business of bur- 
glary, highway robbery and the like, 
with incidental murder on occasion, 
was highly organized. Professional 
criminals had built up a system which 
the committee designated as a “ crime 
trust,” with roots extending through 
the police force, the bar, the public 
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prosecutor’s office, bondsmen and po- 
litical officials. Collusion existed be- 
tween members of the detective force 
and professional criminals, while 
graft, favoritism and political influ- 
ence tended strongly toward demoral- 
ization of the police force and partic- 
ularly the detective branch. 


“ The burglars’ trust had its whole- 
salers, its jobbers and its retail- 
ers with interstate and interurban 
branches. The committee found 39 
fences, 100 “ hang-outs ” for profes- 
sional criminals, many of them kept 
by criminals, and 500 professional 
criminals. Of course, they did not 
pretend to have exhausted the possi- 
bilities of discovery; but what was 
found was enough to show how fla- 
grant and unafraid the crime trust 
had become. 

Certain professional bondsmen not 
only supplied bonds for criminals un- 
fortunate enough to be arrested, but 
acted as general “ fixers,” to smooth 
out misunderstandings with the cul- 
prits’ associates on the police force. 
There was also a group of criminal 
lawyers whose work included dealing 
with the police, furnishing profes- 
sional alibis and professional wit- 
nesses, jury fixing and spiriting away 
inconvenient witnesses, procuring ex- 
haustive continuances, and all the 
underground activities of all-around 
fixers. 

The police organization and meth- 
ods were found to be wholly inade- 
quate to cope with conditions, even 
if all had been honest. Crime statis- 
tics were incomplete and not assem- 
bled or published by authority, and 
not open to the public. Even at that 
the committee was able to find and 
report an increase in criminal com- 
plaints from 11,732 in 1905 to 14,340 
in 1913—some time before the war, it 
will be observed. Of 7,342 felony 
cases 932 resulted in convictions, but 
only 208 finally received penitentiary 
or reformatory sentences; that is, 
only one felony in 69 was punished at 
all. “Treatment of those sent to 
penal institutions is pitifully ineffec- 
tive,” said the committee. 
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From this it will be seen that the 
risk of punishment for crime in Chi- 
cago is hardly great enough to be 
very effective as a deterrent. To off- 
set this and provide the desirable 
camouflage of great zeal on the part 
of the police department and the 
courts, the committee reported that 
“ the present machinery catches poor, 
petty and occasional criminals and 
punishes them _ severely,” while 
“thousands of innocent persons are 
annually imprisoned in the county 
jail, many of them under dis- 
graceful conditions, tending to create 
criminals.” 


CRIME IN NEW YORK 


New York City employs other 
methods. New York has even gone 
so far as to reprimand a convicted 
burglar! In the two years, 1920-21, 


there were 6,035 arrests for burglary 
in New York. Of these, 3,380 were 
discharged and 2,755 convicted. But, 
of the 2,755 convicted, 987 received 
suspended sentences; 94 were pa- 


roled or bonded, while 67 were fined, 
a punishment which involved no loss 
of liberty, or their bonds were for- 
feited, which means that they were 
freed by their own act. And then, of 
course, there was the one that was 
reprimanded. Thus, of the grand 
total of convicted burglars, 41.7 per 
cent. were able to escape jail alto- 
gether; the rest went either to hos- 
pitals for the insane or to prison. 
Suspended sentences are by no 
means peculiar to the city. The Sec- 
retary of State of New York reports 
that 34.6 per cent. of all sentences 
imposed in 1919 by. the criminal 
courts of the State were suspended. 
Yet 90 per cent. of all convictions 
were secured on pleas of guilty. The 
routine seems to be: Commit your 
crime, wait at the police station until 
a bail bond can be made out, which 
frees you to continue operations until 
your case is reached (and the courts 
are one to two years behind on their 
work), then plead guilty, accept a 
suspended sentence, and repeat. 
Sometimes the trial Judge forgets 
to suspend the sentence. In that case 
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the Parole Board comes to the rescue 
of the culprit. In the year ended 
June 30, 1920, the New York Parole 
Board placed 19,687 prisoners, one- 
third of the total prison population 
of 59,033 for that year, on parole. 

The New York law provides that 
“courts may place defendants on 
parole for all offenses except those 
punishable by death or life imprison- 
ment.” In Michigan, defendants may 
be paroled “ where it appears to the 
satisfaction of the court that the de- 
fendant is not likely again to engage 
in an offense or criminal course of 
conduct, and that the public good 
does not require that the defendant 
shall suffer the penalty imposed by 
law.” 


PROBATION LAWS ABUSED 


Every State in the Union has a 
probation law along these general 
lines. In 1919 no fewer than 200,000 
delinquents were “dealt with” on 
parole. And for fear some criminal 
might suffer the inconvenience of a 
temporary sojourn in jail,the Nation- 
al Probation Association procured the 
enactment by Congress of a bill con- 
ferring upon the Federal courts the 
privilege, now enjoyed by State 
courts, of freeing felons; but Presi- 
dent Wilson vetoed the bill, thus put- 
ting the National Probation Associa- 
tion to the trouble of going through 
with its Congressional campaign all 
over again. 

Addressing the National Probation 
Association in 1920, Edwin J. Cooley, 
Chief Probation Officer of New York 
City Magistrates’ Court, asserted 
that the “success of the probation 
system, which had its origin in 
America, had been remarkable.” 
Massachusetts, which originated the 
system, had not built a prison cell in 
twenty years, he said, while half the 
existing cells were empty. 

Unemotional statistics compiled by 
the Secretary of State seem to indi- 
cate that if Massachusetts has stopped 
building prisons it is not for the rea- 
son that they are not needed. Nor 
do these statistics tend to encourage 
the ardent faith in criminal nature 
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professed by the uplifters; for they 
show that criminal trials begun:in: the 
courts of Massachusetts: in 1919 :in- 
cluded 181 murder cases, .as. com- 
pared with 161 in 1918; .472 robbery 
cases, 89 burglary and 971 cases of 
breaking, entering .and larceny, as 
compared with 288, 50 and 375 cases, 
respectively, in the preceding year. 

In further confirmation of conclu- 
sions to be drawn from statistics in 
preference to the assertion of uplift- 
ers, it may be remarked that in 1917 
the records showed that 87 per cent. 
of the prisoners confined in various 
New York State prisons were re- 
peaters; On this showing it would 
appear that the 200,000 probationers 
dealt with in 1919 must have included 
174,000 professional criminals who 
would take advantage of their libera- 
tion to resume depredations upon so- 
ciety. 

In this connection it should be re- 
membered that a prison sentence is 
not what it appears to be. Such lib- 
eral deductions are provided by law 
that, for example, a sentence of twen- 
ty years, which happens to be the 
maximum permitted for manslaugh- 
ter in New York, is automatically re- 
duced to ten years two months and 
twenty days in the case of an ex-con- 
vict: A first offender would receive 
an indeterminate sentence of ten to 
twenty years, on which he would: re- 
ceive a reduction of about ten days in 
each thirty of his minimum sentence. 


AMERICAN PEOPLE TO BLAME 


Perhaps enough facts have been 
adduced to show that the administra- 
tion of justice has been growing 
steadily worse in the fourteen years 
since Chief Justice Taft characterized 
it as a “ disgrace to our civilization.” 
It follows, then, that the American 
people, not the war; are to blame for 
what amounts to a breakdown of the 
whole system of. administering jus- 
tice. It has been the people’s own 
chosen representatives who, respond- 
ing in some instances to explicit de- 
mands, in other instances prompted 
by an ever-growing public spirit of 
lawlessness, an intolerance of author- 
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ity’ and a maudlin sentimentalism 
regarding those whose misdeeds ‘have 
brought them into conflict with the 
law, have enacted statutes restricting 
Judges, Prosecutors and police in the 
performance of their duty and con- 
serving the rights of the wrong-doer 
until the superior rights of society 
have been altogether lost sight of. 
In effect, the American people seem 
to have resolved: themselves into a 
standing committee of the whole to 
encourage crime and protect the 
criminal. 

Bearing in mind the complacency 
with which the acquittal of the Mate- 
wan murderers was received ; the hor- 
rible record of lynchings; the spec- 
tacle of San Francisco women over- 
whelming with kisses and flowers a 
motion picture actor upon his release 
from jail charged with killing a girl 
under disgusting circumstances; the 
oration of the committing magistrate 
from the bench to justify his refusal 
to hold this same actor on a charge of 
murder; the clamor for the release of 
Debs, who confessed in court that he 
had done all he could to stab his coun- 
try in the back while it was at war; 
and a thousand other kindred inci- 
dents which will readily occur to any 
newspaper reader, it would seem as if 
the encouragement of crime had be- 
come a national cult. 


THE REMEDY 


The fact is worthy of note that the 
aforementioned report of the Chicago 
Council Committee had no. effect 
whatever, because it was not followed 
by action. Nothing happened until 
1919, when the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, as:the result of its own 
study of crime conditions, appointed 
a permanent crime committee, led by 
a former District Attorney, to deal 
with a condition which seemed almost 
hopeless. This committee’s’ succes- 
sor, under the name of the Chicago 
Crime Commission, is now at work. 
A part of its program is embodied:in 
these suggested remedies: 


A larger police force, free from political 
taint. : 
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Better Judges, and restrictions on grant- 
ing new trials. 

Repeal of the law permitting change of 
sentence after it is imposed. 

Take the selection of Judges out of the 
sinkhole of politics. 

Dispense with juries in certain criminal 
cases where it would be to the advantage of 
the community and not unjust to the defen- 
dant. 


Begin criminal prosecutions, except cap- 
ital offenses and conspiracy charges, by 
filing information, thus eliminating the 
Grand Jury. 

Maintain efficient bureaus of records of 
criminals. 

Amend indeterminate sentence and parole 
laws. 

Study further the problem of mental de- 
fectives and secure legislation to segregate 
this class from normal citizens. 


More severe punishment for carrying con- 
cealed weapons. 

Basing his suggestions on the re- 
tention of the present probation sys- 
tem, Judge Rosalsky proposes that in 
every case involving moral turpitude 
the State should have control over the 
delinquent in such a way as to keep 
him under restraining influence for 
a long period. Judge Rosalsky 
would create a board of rehabilita- 
tion composed of criminologists and 
penologists, to whom the delinquent 
should be responsible after his re- 
lease. If charged with violation of 


FRENCH RULE IN 


HEN France took over German Came- 
roon (in Africa) she was unable to 
continue the land régime established by the 
Germans, owing to the impossibility of ob- 
taining all the documents necessary to es- 
tablish titles and transfers. Organization, 
or, rather, reorganization was begun only 
in 1920-21; the German legislation was then 
taken up and modified so as to give the dis- 
trict a new and individual land system. By 
a Government decree dated Sept. 15, 1921, 
the land was classified under four cate- 
gories, and the conditions of transfer were 
laid down. Measures were devised to pro- 


his parole, the delinquent, instead of 
having a trial by jury, should be 
brought before the Judge who sen- 
tenced him—or his successor—with 
witnesses, and if the charges are sus- 
tained the culprit should be sent back 
to prison. Only if the Judge should 
be left in doubt should there be trial 
by jury. Thus ex-convicts could be 
disposed of with celerity. Instead 
of two days, the case could be settled 
in fifteen minutes; and the calendars, 
now a year and a half behind, would 
no longer be crowded. A further im- 
portant point is that the prisoner is 
not to be released without the consent 
of the Judge who committed him. 
Above all, the fact should be em- 
phasized that the commission of 
crime involves severe punishment. 

But the whole present system of 
penology is wrong, Judge Rosalsky 
holds. In a hearing before the As- 
sembly Code Committee last Feb- 
ruary he said: 

“Tt is time for well-meaning re- 
formers who have wasted a good deal 
of sympathy and given too much con- 
sideration to hardened criminals to 
step aside and permit honest citizens 
to have the protection the courts want 
to give them,” ¥ 


THE CAMEROON 


tect the natives against both speculation 
and expropriation, a proviso being made 
that no application for alienation of land 
belonging to native individual or collective 
owners shall be acted upon until a full in- 
vestigation has been conducted by the local 
authorities. In case eviction from large do- 
mains should prove necessary, a fair indem- 
nity is to be paid those evicted, and new 
lands are to be provided for them. The 
main object of the French Government in 
its dealings with the natives is to combine 
protection with the privilege of owning 
land, either individually or collectively. 












































the place names which now 
find more frequent mention in 
American news items than that of 
the thirty square miles of tropical 
jungle hidden away on one of the 
forgotten byways of the Pacific which 
goes by the name of Yap, Wap or 
Wap. Five times each year the world 
reaches out to it a slim finger when 
the Chikuzen Maru touches at its 
port of Tomil on her way from Japan 
to the Pelew Islands. The importance 
of Yap in the world’s affairs, and its 
dominant position in the news of the 
period, it owes almost exclusively to 
the fact that it is the junction point 
of the oceanic cable lines which run 
to Manila (by. way of Guam), to 
Shanghai and to Menado on the Island 
of Celebes. As this nerve centre in 
the international cable system, it fig- 
ured in the discussions of the Peace 
Conference at Paris and remained a 
subject of international difference 
until the United States and Japan fi- 
nally reached an agreement on it dur- 
ing the early weeks of the arms con- 
ference. 


The Island of Yap is on the extreme 
western margin of that broad band 
of widely scattered volcanic and 
coral islands which lies not far south 
of the route from Honolulu to Manila 
and is known as the Carolines; a belt 
which is extended to the eastward in 
the Marshalls, both groups being now 
in the possession of Japan as a conse- 
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quence of the allocations of the Peace 
Conference. 
Like Ponape and Kusai in the 


Eastern Carolines, and the archi- 
pelago of Truk near the centre of the 
group, Yap is of volcanic origin—a 
double dome of lava partially dis- 
sected by stream erosion, and, like 
them, given its present form as a re- 
sult of the progressive settlement of 
the sea floor on which it rests. As 
the island has subsided the coral 
reef, which once closely hugged the 
shore, has become separated from it 
by a lagoon which communicates 
with the open sea through several 
channels, only one of which is nav- 
igable for modern vessels. Within 
the lagoon the coral growth still goes 
on and is gradually filling it, here 
with a broad area of reef, there with 
the scattered coral heads which rise 
abruptly to near the surface from 
depths of a number of fathoms. 


The northeastern half of the 
island has its shores deeply embayed 
where the lower reaches of the river 
valleys have been flooded during the 
process of subsidence. One of these - 
embayments of the eastern side of the 
island penetrates far inland and is 
the harbor of Tomil, which, in spite 
of a rather narrow entrance, a cross- 
tide near its mouth, and an exposure 
to easterly winds, is one of the best in 
this part of the Pacific. 

A striking object lesson upon one 
of the perils to which ships are ex- 
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posed in this part of the world— 
during the rainy season—is fur- 
nished by the wreck of the Kokura 
Maru of 3,000 tons burden, which 
occurred in December, 1920, in the 
harbor of Tomil. As the ship was 
leaving the harbor she was suddenly 
struck, when in the narrowest part 
of the channel, by one of those trop- 
ical rain squalls which, like a child’s 
fickle. temper, come without warn- 
ing and are as quickly gone. All 
navigation marks were immediately 
blotted out in the heavy downpour, 
and the ship was set down upon the 
reef of the western wall by the strong 
cross-tide, and there its bones re- 
main, a grim warning to all vessels 
which enter the port. The number of 
vessels calling at Yap is extremely 
small, and the United States gun- 
boat Bittern, which came from Ma- 
nila to take me aboard for a cruise of 
geological research, was the first 
American ship to enter the port in 
ten years, the last having been the 
Supply in 1911. 


The rain squalls with their gusts 
of wind have, however, nothing in 
common with the fierce typhoon 
which is the grim despoiler of these 
fair islands. Last November a year 
ago Yap was visited by one of these 
hurricanes which wrecked most of 
the native houses, completely ruined 
the cocoanut crop, and left the island- 
ers in an impoverished condition. In 
the southern third of the island, 
which is low and without protection 
from the hills, I passed through vil- 
lage after village in which every- 
thing had been carried away or over- 
turned. The tall tree columns of the 
native clubhouses alone remained 
standing as reminders of the help- 
lessness of the native in the face of 
these visitations of nature when in 
her implacable moods. 


YaP’s Most FAMOUS MAN 


Two islands within the harbor of 
Yap, between the anchorage and the 
landing, are full of memeries of that 
rough but kindly empire-builder, the 
Irish-American David D. O’Keefe, 
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the most successful man _ this 
part of the Pacific has ever devel- 
oped. When he disappeared in 1901 
his property was reported to be val- 
ued at. some millions of German 
marks, mainly real estate in Hong- 
kong and Yap, and cocoanut groves 
on many coral islands of the Western 
Pacific. 

O’Keefe was the type of man who 
in Sarawak would have been Rajah, 
as was Brooke; but here there was 
already the established civil govern- 
ment of Spain. From the natives he 
bought the copra (dried cocoanut 
meat), transported it to Hongkong 
on his schooner, and returned laden 
with the goods of which they stood 
in need. The small army of natives 
which moved at his command, and 
on whom he used his fists freely 
whenever occasion demanded, had 
been recruited not alone from Yap, 
but from those isolated islands far to 
the southwestward—Sonsoral, War- 
ren Hastings, Lord North and St. 
David’s—islands which are still de- 
scribed in the pilot books of navi- 
gators as inhabited by natives that 
are fierce and wild and on no ac- 
count to be trusted. 


Many stories are told of O’Keefe’s 
prowess, how single-handed he ar- 
rested a native chieftain noted as a 
desperate man and a murderer, for 
which exploit he was officially thank- 
ed by the Spanish Government; how 
when shipwrecked on the Pelew Is- 
lands and about tobe murdered hewas 
saved by his native wife and other 
native women throwing themselves 
about him. It is known that he 
knocked down his manager and near- 
ly killed him by a blow on the temple 
and that after trial by the German 
authorities he was sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment. It was while 
out on bail that he disappeared, and 
though no proofs of his death have 
ever been supplied, it is known that 
he sailed out of Hongkong in his 
schooner, the Santa Cruz, with two 
of his sons and ran into a typhoon. 
This was in 1901, when he was 72 
years of age. His widow, a native 
woman, still lives on the little Island 
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of Tarang, in the harbor of Yap, 
where O’Keefe had located his trading 
station; and one of his daughters, 
Mrs. Alfred Scott, has her home 
across the channel on the Island of 
Dunig, somewhat nearer the landing 
at Colony. Mrs. Scott inherits many 
of the strong traits of her father,* 
and speaks a fluent and, for this part 
of the world, a rather distinguished 
English. O’Keefe was a native of 
Savannah, Ga., and deserted a wife 
and daughter when he took up his 
residence in the Pacific. 


HABITS OF THE NATIVES 


The natives of Yap have ad- 
vanced in civilization somewhat less 


*According to a recent cable dispatch from 
Yap, this daughter of half-native parentage is 
now managing the large cocoanut groves and 
shipping interests left by her father, and they 
are flourishing under her direction; she has the 
only grand piano in the island. Mrs. Scott’s 
husband, a trader, died in 1918, and since then 
she has run the business single handed. Though 
the Japanese flag flies over Yap, and a Japan- 
ese Governor makes its laws, Mrs. Scott is said 
to be ‘‘ the real boss of the island.’’—Editor. 


Home of Mrs. Alfred Scott on Dunig Island in Tomil Harbor. 
officer of the 


Scott and her little boy, the chief petty 
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than their neighbors in the other 
Caroline islands lying to the east- 
ward, and they are for that reason so 
much the more interesting to study. 
They are of muscular development, 
with a dark brown skin and curly 
black hair, the old men frequently 
wearing beards. The only clothing of 
the men is the narrow breech cloth. 
usually red, and the women and girls 
wear as their only garment a short 
skirt of grass or leaves, which may 
be replaced by a woven fabric of ex- 
cellent workmanship. The love of 
ornamentation, which is highly de- 
veloped in these natives, shows itself 
particularly in the use of combs by 
the men, these combs being of many 
forms and generally constructed out 
of the wood of the white mangrove. 
Perhaps the commonest form, and 
certainly the most artistic of them, 
resembles a fish’s tail and projects 
forward from the forehead for a dis- 
tance of ten inches or a foot. The fa- 
vorite earring, worn in one ear only, 


In the foreground are Mrs. 


Steamship Bittern, and four of 


Mrs. Scott’s native servants 





A group of native women standing in front of the Pa-bai at Tomil with the navigating officer 


of the Bittern. 


is made from the pink shell lining 
which is in use for money, but it is 
attached to the ear by a very small 
perforation, so that it does not pro- 
duce such disfigurement as one sees 
in the ears of the Mortlock islanders 
to the eastward. 

Both. sexes chew the betel or areca 
nut almost constantly and without re- 
moving the bark. Lime obtained by 
burning the material of the coral 
reefs is sifted over the nut from a 
sifter made of a bamboo section, and 
the nut is wrapped:in a leaf:of pepper 
before it is put:into the: mouth. Na- 
tives are seldom seen: without: their 


bag of nutsi and: leaves:and: the: bam»: 
boo«sifter::.Because::of) this practice:e 
of betel chewing their: gums: and:lips»: 
are red and: swollen and: their: teeth : 


blackened:::. But: for this -disfigure- 
ment. of their mouths many: of: the 
women would be pronounced distinct- 
ly good-looking. 

The men of Yap are excellent. ca- 
noemen and at home in the water, 


Note the enormous cylinder of stone money at the right 


though perhaps inferior in this re- 
spect to the natives of Ponape. About 
the ships in the harbor, if a line which 
is thrown falls short, it is never 
pulled in for a second throw. A na- 
tive is immediately in the water and 
back again upon the ship before the 
line could be drawn in for recoiling. 
When navigating the lagoons in a 
canoe, it has more than once happened 
on a single trip that: my canoemen 
have paddled, sailed, poled; waded on 
the reef, and lifted the canoe, as wind 
and depth of water have changed. 


COMMUNITY HOUSES 


Théir canoes, their bamboo.-rafts, 
andithe cleverly constructed homes 
and:clubhouses the- natives of Yap 
put together without the use of any- 
thing resembling a nail. Everything 
is made fast by cords, and it is in part 
because of this fact that: the devasta- 
tion. wrought by the typhoons is so 
complete. The design, workmanship, 
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A bachelors’ clubhouse, or Fa-lu, occupied only by young men of Yap. It is built without a 
nail anywhere in the structure 


and artistic decoration of the club- 
houses entitle these natives to a 
higher place in the scale of civilization 
than would be accorded them on the 
basis of their personal appearance. 
The community houses are of two 
types, the fa-lu, or bachelors’ club- 
house, and the larger and more elab- 
roately decorated pa-bai, 
which, though built espe- 
cially for the men, is open 
to the women as well. 
These community 
houses, in external ap- 
pearance particularly, 
bear some resemblance to 
the native houses. in 
Sumatra, having outward- 
ly projecting peaks with 
gables which also project 
along the medial plane. 
They are decorated on the 
exterior, sometimes’ by 
painted logs which pro- 
ject horizontally like 


Island. 
exaggerated gargoyles, 


sometimes by great colored shells 
pendent from the peak of the 
roof. Within, these structures are 
dark, being lighted only from the low 
side and end openings, but the great 
peeled log pillars which support the 
roof are so pl¢ced as to yield a central 
nave with transepts. Above the high 


Community house, or Pa-bai, at the village of Rull, Yap 


Native houses of this type are occupied by both 


men and women 
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Bomb-proof structure built by the 


Germans near the old. Spanish fort on Yap Island. The ~ 


man in the foreground is a native guide 


central nave one can make out in the 
dim light the squared braces where 
connections are made to the roof, and 
these are covered with cord, which is 
tied in most artistic, interlacing pat- 
terns. 
All about the pa-bais and the fa-lus, 
and in lesser degree about the houses 
f kings and chieftains, are to be seen 
the great money wheels of aragonite 





Cable station at Yap, the centre of an international dis- 
pute that has finally been adjusted after two years of 


diplomatic discussion 


which these hardy voyagers or their 
ancestors have brought on their rafts 
two hundred miles across the open sea 
from the Pelew Islands to the south- 


west. As some of these wheels are 
fully seven feet in diameter and their 
weight is measured in tons, their use 
as money must be looked upon rather 
as a bank deposit not easily converti- 
ble during a panic, and far better to be 
reckoned as prestige. In 
the Pelew Islands, where 
the wheels were quarried 
out of an elevated and pro- 
foundly altered reef-lime- 
stone, a considerable num- 
ber of larger’ wheels 
are still to be seen lying 
in the shallow water of 
Malekal Harbor near the 
trading post. These wheels 
are exposed at low tide, 
and none of them is under 
twelve feet in diameter. 
An attempt which I made 
to raise one from its bed 
and transport it to Amer- 
ica was without success 
because none of our boats 











was large enough to bring it out to 
the Bittern. 


In addition to their stone money 
the Yap islanders have a shell money 
which consists of fragments of the 
colored lining of the beautiful shells 
brought from Ponape, and a chief’s 
son who served as my canoeman wore 
some fifteen dollars’ worth about his 
neck. In point of fact, money is 
used very little, for the natives have 
not risen above the stage of barter, A 
pair of dirty overalls, a discarded un- 
dershirt, a box of matches, or a few 
cigarettes—these were the articles 
most frequently bartered by the sail- 
ors of the Bittern for the fruit, co- 
coanuts, canoe models or other articles 
which the natives brought out to the 
ship in their canoes. 

The native villages are replete 
with interest, and if the visitor de- 
sires photographs it is not difficult 
to secure groups to pose for him. 
The best ordered of these villages, 
and the one showing the greatest de- 
gree of prosperity, is that of Tomil, 
on the eastern shore of the harbor. 
This village is governed by King 
Tamolin, a native of much ability, 
who enjoys the distinction of having 
been O’Keefe’s first mate on the 
Santa Cruz. His breast is tattooed 
with the flags of the different na- 
tions, the Stars and Stripes in great- 
est prominence, and he speaks Eng- 
lish fluently and with distinction, 
though he must have found little 
enough opportunity to practice it in 
recent years. Mrs. Scott, O’Keefe’s 
daughter, paid a high tribute to the 
fidelity and efficiency of King Tamo- 
lin, and she related of him a story 
which brings out strikingly the weak 
qualities which were so strangely 
joined to the stronger traits in her 
father. On one of his voyages 
O’Keefe’s schooner was caught in a 
terrific typhoon, and as he saw no 
possibility of coming out alive, he or- 
dered up all the liquor on board and 
drank himself and his crew into in- 
sensibility. _Awaking from_ this 
stupor the following day and finding 
the ship intact, he called Tamolin 
and asked him what had happened. 
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The mate replied, “The ship was 
saved because with my men I did not 
drink with you, and we worked the 
ship through the typhoon.” 


IMPROVEMENTS BY GERMANS 


During their occupancy of the is- 
lands the Germans carried out exten- 
sive public works. An excellent road 
was built entirely around the island 
and a canal was dug across a narrow 
isthmus so as to extend Tomil Harbor 
and divide the eastern part of the is- 
land from the western. This canal 
permits the passage of canoes from 
Colony, the port village, to the north- 
ern Islands of Map and Rumong. A 
wireless station, which had been built 
by the Germans for communication 
with the other islands in the Caro- 
line group and by relays with the 
outside world, is another important 
service which the Germans have to 
their credit. With the outbreak of 
the World War a British fleet ap- 
peared at Yap and by bombardment 
destroyed the wireless plant to sever 
the island’s connection with the out- 
side world. The concrete bases for 
the wireless masts are all that now 
remain of the German plant at Yap, 
but a new one has been erected at a 
different point by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. 

The German warship Planet, noted 
as the surveying vessel which sound- 
ed the greatest depth of the ocean— 
the so-called “Planet Deep” east of 
the Philippine Islands—was anchored 
in the harbor when the British fleet 
appeared in the offing. She was sunk 
by her Captain to avoid capture, but 
was later salvaged by the Japanese 
when they came into possession of 
the islands. 

Owing to O’Keefe’s powerful in- 
fluence, the natives of the island are 
extremely friendly to Americans. 
Members of our party were always 
warmly welcomed in the villages, and 
King Tamolin expressed to us his 
regret that so many of his people 
were away from the village at the 
time we called. If we would come 
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again he would see that every one 
was at home and would make holi- 
day with dancing in our honor. We 
sailed away on the Bittern loaded 
with presents of fruit, with chickens 
and a fat pig for our larder. We 
have retained a most friendly feeling 
for the native islanders, as we have 
for the Japanese officials, who did 


HE inadequacy of communication be- 

tween the United States and the Far 
East was emphasized by the difficulties en- 
countered by the Chinese and Japanese in 
relaying news of the arms conference to 
their home lands. Thirteen cables connect the 
United States with Europe; only one with 
the Orient, and that one cable is often out 
of order for long periods, and is wholly in- 
adequate to handle any large volume of 
news such as that emanating from the con- 
ference. 

The seriousness of the situation was 
pointed out recently by V. S. McClatchy, 
editor of The Sacramento Bee, in an article 
in The Editor and Publisher. Besides the 
one cable, the only other means of commu- 
nication is by wireless, and there is only 
one private radio firm to serve all the Pa- 
cific nations. The wireless facilities of the 
United States Navy have been given a lim- 
ited extension to relieve the situation, but 
the results have shown how inadequate are 
all the communications taken together. 
Though Honolulu received promptly full re- 
ports of the opening of the Washington 
conference through navy wireless, China 
and Japan received some of the first day’s 
proceedings four days late; and afterward 
the pressure on the inadequate facilities 
became so great that only very short special 
messages were sent by cable and by pri- 
vately-owned radio at “ urgent rate” (over 
$3 a word). 
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everything in their power to promote 
the geological investigation which 
was the purpose of my visit. The 
Japanese Civil Governor was serious- 
ly ill, but he got up from his bed in 
order to receive us and made every 
provision possible by guides, canoes 
and natives for rendering access to 
the places I desired to visit. 





One consequence of these abridged mes- 
sages was a grave misunderstanding as to 
what had actually been done by the confer- 
ence powers. The danger of this was seen 
in China, where thousands rioted after a 
truncated message had announced that the 
Japanese and Chinese delegates would set- 
tle the Shantung controversy by direct ne- 
gotiations. Had the message included the 
fact that these negotiations had been 
brought about by the good offices of Sec- 
retary Hughes and Mr. Balfour, this riot 
would probably not have occurred. Simi- 
larly the Japanese were left for days in the 
belief that only France had agreed to re- 
linquish her Chinese leaseholds, the mes- 
sage having failed to state that the other 
chief nations had also made offers. 


At present the navy radio remains the 
vital link in the news chain—all too weak— 
bridging the United States and the Orient. 
If that link breaks, the situation must in- 
evitably become worse. Congress granted 
the navy authority to use its wireless facili- 
ties for news transmission over the Pacific 
at a low word rate, in June, 1900. That au- 
thority will expire June 5, 1922. Only the 
navy service has made possible the sending 
of regular daily reports under normal con- 
ditions. The sentiment in Congress regard- 
ing such a renewal has not yet been defi- 
nitely gauged. 

















CURING LEPROSY IN 





HAWAII 


By WILLIAM R. COMINGS 


of Honolulu 


Triumph of science over one of the most ancient and terrible of 
diseases—Lepers at Kalihi recovering steadily under the new 
treatment—No more sent to Molokai in the last three years 


ECHNICAL science is again jus- 
tifying its claim as man’s most 
valued servant and also his most 

effective physician. Leprosy, the 
loathsome terror of the Orient, ante- 
dating all history, found in all lands, 
is slowly giving way to the combined 
efforts of skilled chemists and physi- 
cians of the Hawaiian Islands. The 
essential facts in this great victory 
are brief, but not lacking in vital in- 
terest. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica is 
authority for the supposition that lep- 
rosy originated in the thickly popu- 
lated regions of the lower Nile and 
was presumably caused by the eating 
of great quantities of raw fish, some- 
times putrid. Be that as it may, the 
disease was certainly endemic among 
the Children of Israel when they left 
that pest-ridden land and began their 
wanderings in the wilderness. The 
Books of Moses give us our first 
familiar accounts of it and of the at- 
tempted system of cure and purifica- 
tion. No less than 4,000 words in 
Leviticus xiii. and xvi. are used to 
describe the details of procedure. The 
extremely sacerdotal rites had a few 
elements of sanity in them—pure 
running water was required for 
cleansing, while those not afflicted 
were enjoined to sleep not in a bed 
in which a leper had slept, to sit not 
in a chair in which a leper had sat, 
and to avoid those who wore the 
habiliments of the outcast. The whole 
ceremonial, however, manifests the 


stamp of long-established Egyptian 
custom and priestly officiousness. No 
more pathetic cry has rung its way 
down the ages than that of the home- 
less Hebrew, ‘“‘ Unclean! unclean! ” 


ISOLATION CAMP AT MOLOKAIL 


No large country is now or ever has 
been free from the taint of leprosy. 
The Caucasian race is relatively free, 
but during the Crusades and for cen- 
turies afterward all Europe was af- 
flicted and every city had its place of 
segregation. It was not till the seven- 
teenth century that Britain, Scandi- 
navia and the countries of Central 
Europe could boast a practical elimi- 
nation of the disease. It is today not 
uncommon in South America; China 
and Japan have their villages for 
segregation of the afflicted; and one 
who is familiar with the facts states 
that there are more than a thousand 
cases of it in the United States, ex- 
clusive of Hawaii. Because of its 
comparative rarity it may often es- 
cape recognition. But in its early 
stages it is insidious and is easily 
overlooked by those who do not un- 
derstand its peculiar manifestations. 
Even reputable physicians in Hono- 
lulu, with a leper hospital near them, 
have treated those having the disease 
for something entirely different. 

The native Hawaiians are said to 
have been entirely free from leprosy 
until sailors and workers from the 
Orient appeared and lived among 
them. The old-time sex communism 
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of the race gave it free scope and it 
became a scourge. In 1866 the Gov- 
ernment set off a peninsula on the 
Island of Molokai as an isolation 
camp, and it is still used for that 
purpose. The site was well chosen. 
It is a fertile and beautiful tract, 
separated from the rest of the island 
by an insurmountable wall of vol- 
canic rock. Everything possible was 
done by the Hawaiian monarchy to 
make the hopeless victims comforta- 
ble. Since the islands became a terri- 
tory of the United States in 1898 in- 
terest and care have not slackened. 


The village, with a thousand in- 
habitants at times, is pleasant and 
homelike. There are schools, movies, 
churches, baseball, basketball, tennis, 
billiards, croquet, political meetings, 
a good string orchestra, dances, dra- 
matics, and occasionally entertain- 
ments and lectures provided by people 
from Honolulu and other cities. In 
most ways life is normal; there are 
gardens, flowers, fruits, shrubs, ordi- 
nary occupations and something of 
family life. There is a Boys’ Home 
under the personal care of Brother 
Joseph Dutton, who has been a faith- 
ful friend and nurse for forty years. 
During that time he has not left the 
camp, though at liberty to do so, as 
he is not a leper. He has never seen 
a railroad or an automobile. In his 
devotion he has fallen heir to the 
good work of Father Damien, who 
died of the disease. There is a Girls’ 
Home in care of the Sisters, some of 
whom would never have gone there 
but for their devotion to suffering 
humanity. 

The few visitors allowed are ad- 
monished not to shake hands, not to 
sit in a chair, nor rest on a couch, nor 
lean on a table. Often the precaution 
is taken of changing clothing on leav- 
ing the boat. Officials say that with 
proper care and sanitation there is 
little danger. Perfect health and an 
unbroken skin are elements of safety, 
but sterilization is the never-to-be 
neglected safeguard of the physician 
and nurse. The disease is com- 
municable rather than contagious. 

On all the islands there is constant 


watchfulness on the part of Boards 
of Health, and every suspected case 
is tested for bacterial germs. The 
slightest evidence calls for immediate 
isolation. New cases, however, are So 
infrequent that there is little more 
public concern about danger from 
this disease than from tuberculosis. 
A few years ago a writer in a popular 
Magazine asserted that the disease 
permeated all society, that school 
teachers habitually wore gloves in 
school for fear of contamination. A 
pure fabrication. It never was true 
when the disease was at its worst. 
Life goes on in Hawaii precisely as it 
does in New Orleans or New York. 


The new treatment, however, is 
hailed with joy, especially on the part 
of the native Hawaiians. They do 
not now as formerly hide their cases, 
but bring them instead to the proper 
officers for examination, _— 
and treatment. 


DISCOVERING THE NEW CURE 


Credit for initiating a revolution- 
ary method of treatment is generally 
ascribed to Dr. Victor Heiser of the 
United States Public Health Service 
in the Philippines. Instead of giving 
raw chaulmoogra oil in doses, as had 
been the custom for centuries, he 
gave it by injection into the muscles. 
Mixed with olive oil and drugs, it was 
efficacious and helped all patients 
treated. The old method of taking 
the oil through the mouth, even in 
capsules, produced such violent nau- 
sea that very few could retain it. If 
retained, it was healing; the best 
remedy then known. The success of 
the Heiser treatment led physicians 
generally to adopt injections as the 
best method of giving the oil, but it 
was thick and not easily absorbed. 
This led Dr. Harry T. Hollman, a 
member of the Government Medical 
Corps at Honolulu, to call for a more 
diluted form of the oil, one freed 
from extraneous matter, an ethyl 
ester, or the vital principle, if there 
was one. The decomposition of the 
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oil, he said, should be accomplished 
outside the body. 


After securing the approval of his 
superiors, Drs. McCoy and Currie, he 
asked the Chemistry Department of 
the University of Hawaii to liberate 
this essence from the vegetable com- 
pound. President Dean, himself an 
expert chemist, became greatly inter- 
ested. He assigned to the task Miss 
Alice Ball, a young negro woman and 
an expert chemist, who found the 
task exceedingly elusive. She gave it 
all her time and secured a light es- 
sence, which Dr. Hollman adminis- 
tered with improved results; but he 
still insisted it could be improved. 
Miss Ball’s health failed, possibly 
from chemical poisoning, and she 
went to California to recuperate. On 
her return she again took up the 
task, aided by Ir. Dean, but was 
agair. forced to give up the work en- 
tirely and soon afterward died in 
California. 

President Dean then entered upon 
the task with redoubled enthusiasm. 
He was encouraged from results ob- 
tained to give every possible aid to the 
indomitable and optimistic Dr. Holl- 
man. There were months of persis- 
tent effort, the devising of expensive 
and complicated apparatus, including 
a special furnace for intense heat. At 
last the precise ethyl ester desired— 
with a number of others—was se- 
cured. Injections were made as be- 
fore into the hips of patients—the 
large muscles were selected to avoid 
any possible introduction of the med- 
icine into the large veins or arteries. 
The improvement following in every 
case was so marked as to cause sur- 
prise and decided gratification. 

It was not long till several cases 
were pronounced cured and dis- 
charged. But some of those sent away 
had a recurrence of symptoms and 
were brought back for further treat- 
ment. Years of experimenting since 
then have convinced Dr. Hollman and 
his co-workers that a complete cure is 
a slow process. Germs lie hidden 
somewhere in the system that wait 
for some possibly abnormal condition 
—alcoholic intoxication, perhaps—to 
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become active again. The rule now 
followed is to parole, and then only 
when no bacilli can be found in the 
blood taken from any portion of the 
body, and to continue frequent exam- 
inations and occasional treatmnets 
for a period of two years. 


THE PERFECTED TREATMENT, 


The experimental work is carried 
on at Kalihi, an intermediate hospital 
established near Honolulu in 1865. 
There is not the air of hopelessness 
about this institution that is tradi- 
tional at Molokai. With the success of 
the new treatment all are now wait- 
ing their time of parole, and they 
take the treatments with decided hope 
and faith. Injections are made week- 
ly and to all patients. The event has 
assumed a holiday air; good cheer 
and raillery are encouraged by the 
doctors. This lessens the nervous- 
ness attending the physical pain of 
the operation and has a psychical ef- 
fect also that is desired. So success- 
ful has the work been here that no 
new cases have been sent to Molokai 
for three years or more. The records 
show that 150 are now out on parole 
and going about the ordinary activi- 
ties of life. Most of these are con- 
sidered absolutely cured. In many 
cases not even the characteristic 
markings are visible. 

Treatments upon the historical 
Molokai are also going on systemati- 
cally. Few absolute cures there ean 
be expected, but all treated are great- 
ly improved, and many live in hope. 
Strange as it may seem, about half of 
the patients refuse to be treated. 
They are well cared for, are in con- 
genial company and do not wish to 
face a cold and unsympathetic world. 
They could not hide their scars and 
deformities. The total now upon the 
island is 584, the number under treat- 
ment 350. It is hoped by people now 
living that they will see the complete 
elimination of this camp. 

There is another interesting story, 
a sort of by-product. It was apparent 
some years ago that the supply of 
chaulmoogra seeds was all too small 
for future needs, and Professor J. F. 








Rock, who was then in Southern Asia, 
was asked to secure seeds and learn 
something of the trees producing 
them. He found a small supply in 
the hands of curio dealers and ex- 
porters, but did not have time to find 
the trees, which, he learned, grew 
far inland. A year or so later, when 
in the employ of the United States 
Government, he made the very diffi- 
cult personal search for the trees. No 
one in the towns could locate them, 
but from one village to another he 
made his way for hundreds of miles 
into and through the forests of Siam, 
Burmah and India. It was a soul- 
harrowing experience and called for 
no little fortitude and privation. He 
found the trees and several allied 
species. Had he not been a trained 
botanistand treeexpert, he mighthave 
made the mistake that was made by 
some English searchers, who were 
satisfied with a similar tree and so 
have wasted years of time. For it was 
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his mission to get seeds for propa- 
gation as well as for direct use as 
medicine. It is impossible here to re- 
count all his thrilling experiences, 
both with wild beasts and with na- 
tives. He sent enough seeds to Ha- 
waii to meet present demands and to 
plant an allotment of a hundred acres, 
se* apart for that purpose by the Ha- 
waiian Legislature. 

The Dean specific is in no sense 
proprietary. It is not obtainable for 
individual use. Hospital treatment 
and close observation are a necessity. 
It cannot be self-administered. The 
United States Treasury Department 
has issued a “ Reprint from Health 
Reports, No. 607,” prepared by Dr. 
J. T. MacDonald and President A. L. 
Dean, that gives detailed and techni- 
cal information about the treatment 
as now administered in Hawaii. This 
and the oil are obtainable on applica- 
tion to the Public Health Service, 
Washington. 


FRENCH OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR 


HE French Minister of War announced 
on Nov. 16, 1921, that a monumental 
history of France’s part in the great con- 
flict was being prepared by the historical 
section of the French Army Staff. The 
purpose, he said, was “ to give to the public 
as rapidly as possible, in accordance with 
a plan scientifically conceived and executed, 
a narrative describing, (1) in its wide inter- 
pretations, the conduct of the war by the 
French High Command; (2) the main lines 
of the development of operations.” 
Work on this official history was begun 
in 1919. Voluminous Government records 


of all kinds had first to be carefully sorted 
out and classified for the five war years 
from an aggregate of 60,000 separate files; 


the documentation desired to meet the ob- 
jects set forth above had then to be ex- 
tracted from this mass by study and 
analysis. To expedite this formidable task 
the war epoch was divided into periods, and 
the study of each period was assigned to a 
special section of writers. The work of 
each section will be published when com- 
pleted, and when the whole series is done it 
will contain volumes on every great cam- 
paign and battle of the war, besides tables 
on the size of the French Army units and 
their history from mobilization to armistice. 
The Minister of War hopes that the volumes 
dealing with the first operations of 1914 
will appear before the end of 1922—if the 
appropriations are granted by Parliament. 





VOCATIONAL TRAINING : 
THE NEW EDUCATION 


By HARRY L. FIDLER 


Vice Chairman of the Federal Board for 


Vocational Education 


How the national movement for Vocational Training arose, and 
how it developed—Agriculture, Trade, Industry and Home Eco- 
nomics taught practically—Vast extension of a new education 


ate. The Sweet bill had come up 

from the House proposing the 
creation of a new Veterans’ Bureau. 
The Finance Committee had steamed 
through a long night session, and it 
had tacked a score of amendments 
to the House measure. Among them 
appeared a clause abolishing an ob- 
scure department known as the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. Without a thought of opposi- 
tion, the amendments were an- 
nounced to the press. 

The announcement had hardly left 
the wires when a bombardment of 
protests fell on Washington. They 
came from Chambers of Commerce, 
colleges, women’s clubs, churches, 
labor unions. They rained upon the 
Senators from every State in the 
union. Their tenor was unanimous. 
Pass the Sweet bill, by all means, 
but strike out that clause abolishing 
the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education! The Finance Committee 
had stirred up a hornets’ nest. Of 
course, the Senate capitulated to the 
demand. The Sweet bill went glori- 
ously through, but the Federal Board 
amendment was significantly miss- 
ing. 

This incident revealed the vast 
popular support which the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education had 
acquired. The board’s work during 
the four years of its existence had 
been one of the silent and unheralded 
activities of the Government. Who 
could have suspected that so many 
minds were keenly following it, and 


ig was in the United States Sen- 


that such a nation-wide body of sup- 
porters was behind it? And yet 
there is a great school of men and 
women in America today who believe 
that the task which is being done by 
the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education is among the most mo- 
mentous ever conceived by the na- 
tion; that it is pointing the way to 
the future of the race; that it is rev- 
olutionizing our educational con- 
cepts. 

Even the meaning of vocational 
education is unknown to an incred- 
ibly large percentage of readers. 
Perhaps the simplest characteriza- 
tion of it would be education to earn 
a living. Vocational education sees 
the pupil as a prospective wage or 
salary worker, rather than as a pro- 
spective man of leisure. It would 
shape his studies around a practical 
employment objective, rather than, 
as now, around a general ideal of 
culture. It would reorganize our ele- 
mentary educational system by add- 
ing full time and continuation voca- 
tional courses to the traditional cur- 
riculum of the ‘“ three R’s.” Thus it 
would teach the child to do things 
rather than merely to know things; 
and under such a system the pupil 
would find school a practical step- 
ping-stone to the all-necessary job. 


How THE MOVEMENT AROSE 


The movement for such education 
first arose ten or fifteen years ago. 
it came out of the painful realization 
that our much-vaunted democratic 











public school system was becoming 
neither democratic nor public. The 
original theory of the American pub- 
lic school was that equal opportuni- 
ties should be accorded to every child. 
This worked in theory. Unfortu- 
nately, in practice, it developed that 
all children did not have equal oppor- 
tunities to attend these schools. Sta- 
tistics indicated that between 80 and 
90 per cent. of public school pupils 
were forced by poverty to discon- 
tinue before or at the completion of 
the grammar grades. The costly ap- 
paratus of high schools and State 
universities which we had erected 
was available only to the 10 or 20 
per cent. For the 80 or 90 per cent. 
not even an attempt at continuation 
education was provided; they were 
left adrift. 





(© Harris & Ewing) 


HARRY L. FIDLER 
Vice Chairman of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education 
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But this was not all. Even the little 
education which the children of the 
poor could gain was inappropriate. 
Although the majority of grammar 
school pupils were destined for the 
factory, they were forced to spend 
their precious school years in courses 
preparing them for high school. Al- 
though the manifest need of such 
children was education which would 
make them successful wage earners, 
the industria! objective was complete- 
ly overlooked by the public schools. 
Instead of individualizing instruction, 
according to the future needs of the 
pupils, our schools standardized in- 
struction and took as the standard, 
not the majority but the minority. 
Here was a most patent wrong. 

The realization of these unpleasant 
truths inspired the vocational move- 
ment. Already the schools had been 
toying with the industrial idea in the 
form of manual training. But manual 
training averaged only one and a half 
hours a week where employed; it was 
but a sop. The need was for schools 
with distinct vocational courses, fol- 
lowed by continuation courses after 
the child had gone to work. 

These schools should aim to turn 
out pupils well-rounded mechanics. 
They should teach not mere mechan- 
ical dexterity. They should give their 
pupils what few mechanics possess 
today — craftsmanship. The boy 
should learn industry as a whole. He 
should study all the supplementary 
subjects technical to his chosen craft. 
He should learn the inter-relation of 
industrial processes. All of his text- 
books and courses in general sub- 
jects as well should be prepared from 
the vocational slant and should con- 
tribute toward a psychology of crafts- 
manship in his mind. 

The further argument for voca- 
tional education was supplied by the 
industrial situation itself. In pre- 
vious periods young workers were 
trained into craftsmen by the ap- 
prentice system. They could get 
vocational education after they 
had “gone on the job.” Unfor- 
tunately, the coming of the machine 
system virtually ended apprentice- 
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Typewriting class in one of the schools of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Several one-armed veterans of the World War belong to this class 


ship. The working-class boy had now 
no place to which to look for indus- 
trial preparation but the public 
school. And what did the public 
school offer him? 


There were years of agitation after 
the vocational movement arose. It 
was up-hill agitation. Educational 
traditionalism died hard. The de- 
fenders of classical education re- 
sented the intrusion of the employ- 
ment objective into their pleasant 
world of theory, but the democratic 
logic of the vocation argument was 
too much for them. The labor unions, 
above all, contributed their strength 
to the fight. And so, at long last, 
cautiously and experimentally, school 
boards began to create continuation 
schools and amplify manual training 
courses. Results began to accumulate. 


BACKED BY THE NATION 


But it was necessary, above all, that 
the Federal Government itself be got- 
ten bchind the movement: to: give “it 
official standing. 
plished by the Smith-Hughes act of 
Feb. 23, 1917. Congress not only:en- 
dorsed the movement, but voted an 


This was accom- 


annual endowment to:continue indefi- 
nitely.. This endowment, graduated 
upward from $1,655,586.72 for the 
first year to a maximum of $7;367,- 
000 to be attained in the year 1926 
and continued thereafter, was to be 
expended by State Boards for) Voca- 
tional Education: which each State 
was called upon to appoint: It was 
to be given on condition that: these 
State boards match it dollar for :dol- 
lar. It was to be spent for instruction 
and teacher training in vocational 
education exclusively. 

To allot these funds among: ‘the 
States a Federal Board for Vocational 
Education was) created. A ‘unique 
form of organization’ was instituted 
for: this: board. It was recognized 
that no scheme of vocational educa- 
tion. would ‘sueceed without: the co- 
operation of the three interested: in- 
dustrial elements — the manufactur- 
ers, labor» and the farmers. And: so 
the board: was\made tripartite, with 
each of» these: elements: represented. 
The wisdom: of: the: plan: has-been 
manifest from the first. 


Dr. Prosser, the first Director of 
the board, described the method of 
administration as follows: 





In the early stages of vocational educa- 
tion the Federal Government enters into a 
partnership with the State—the State being 
the resident partner on the ground and 
doing the actual work, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment the non-resident partner, investing 
from time to time the necessary sums of 
money. 


The funds which the non-resident 
partner invests, to continue the doc- 
tor’s analogy, are safeguarded by the 
board’s establishment of standards 
for schools receiving support, and a 
systematic inspection of the work of 
the State boards. In addition to this 
standardization, the Federal board 
supplies a national leadership to the 
whole national vocational movement 
by the holding of conferences and the 
continual routing of field agents 
through the States. In Washington, 
it also has established a system of 
research and investigation. It pub- 
lishes vocational literature and it dis- 
seminates vocational data. Thus it 
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has integrated the whole vocational 
movement around itself. lt has 
lifted vocational education from a 
theory and has made it an institution. 


THE BOARD’S WAR WORK 


But hardly was the Federal board 
in exsitence when it found itself 
swamped with extraneous war duties. 
On June 27, 1918, Congress enacted 
the Vocational Rehabilitation act and 
put upon the new board the task of 
rehabilitating the army of disabled 
veterans who were already pouring 
back from France. It provided that 
these veterans, when not completely 
disabled, should be given vocational 
education, under the direct adminis- 
tration of the board. The job was 
stupendous, and it is little wonder 
that the machinery of the board soon 
began to creak beneath the load. 

Beginning with a virgin field, 


(@ Western Newspaper Union) 


Convalescent soldiers learning to paint and draw in an improvised studio at a General Hospital 
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without precedent to guide them, and 
without schools or adequate teachers 
to turn to, the Federal board devel- 
oped an organization of 2,200 schools, 
4,000 trained teachers and 10,000 job 
placements. It prepared courses 
around 1,600 employment objectives. 
It registered 388,225 veterans and 
placed 108,036 in vocational training. 
It built up whole new universities. 
In this immense laboratory of 
trainees it accumulated vocational 
data and developed vocational tech- 
nique which has advanced the whole 
science of industrial education by at 
least a generation. And, despite 
heart-breaking censure and misrepre- 
sentation, it did its job for three 
years; and did it so well that when 
finally the Veteran Division of the 
board was consolidated with the War 
Risk Bureau and the Public Health 
Division in a new Veterans’ Bureau, 
Congress adopted the Federal board 
form to govern all three divisions. 


This veteran work of the board has 
been the most discussed, although it 
was but a temporary duty. The most 
significant task, however, was yet to 
be added to the board. On June 20, 
1920, Congress enacted the Industrial 
Rehabilitation act, and placed its ad- 
ministration in the hands of the 
board. Here was a task almost in- 
calculable in its potentialities. The 
whole vast field of men and women 
disabled in industry now became po- 
tential beneficiaries of the board. 
The scope of the field can be imagined 
when we explain that every year more 
workers are injured in industry than 
the total number of the war wounded 
whom the board has registered up to 
date. While the original appropria- 
tion of Congress for industrial re- 
habilitation was small and experi- 
mental, this activity of the board is 
destined to grow cumulatively with 
the years until it eventually far over- 
shadows the veteran rehabilitation 
task which has so filled the press. It 
is a bringing of educational thera- 
peutics into the lives of multitudes 
who, otherwise, would be fatally 


marred. As such it is both an eco- 
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nomic and a highly humanitarian 
work. 

With the separation of the veteran 
work from the board under the Sweet 
act, there remains to it the two divi- 
sions of vocational education and in- 
dustrial rehabilitation. The officials 
of the board welcome the change. 
Now their energies can be concen- 
trated on an intensified campaign for 
vocational education proper. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Just what is the work done by the 
board in respect to vocational educa- 
tion? This work is divided into 
three fields—agricultural, trade and 
industrial, and home economics. 


Agricultural instruction is always 
practical. It is given by three 
methods, destined to reach all groups 
of boys and men, in all-day schools 
for boys still in school; in short-course 
instruction for those already working 
on a farm, and in evening classes for 
older men who are practical farmers, 
but who wish to learn improved 
methods. The students operate ac- 
tual farms under the supervision of 
their instructors, and are taught 
stock raising, soil culture, fruit culti- 
vation, business and administration 
of farms, economics ot the market, 
&e. The total net income froni all 
these experimental farms for the year 
1918-19—a total of $832,487.60— 
demonstrates eloquently the success 
of this instruction. 


The same division into three classes 
of schools also operates in trade and 
industrial instruction. In each com- 
munity different trades are selected, 
according to the employment needs 
of the district. Continuation-school 
pupils, preparing for the machinist’s 
trade, study in a miniature machine 
shop, handle tools and do actual! ma- 
chine tasks. In Ohio, for example, 
where the chief industries include 
iron and steel, machine and foundry 
establishments, automobile works, 
rubber factories, shipbuilding plants, 
garment-making and jewelry manu- 
facturing, the classes in the public 
schools are organized around these 
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The automobile course is one of the most popular with the ex-soldiers and injured workmen 


in the rehabilitation schools of the Federal Board 


objectives. Figures for the fiseal 
year 1919-20 were as follows: Twenty 
part-time trade extension centres, 
with thirty-five schools; four general 
continuation centres, with six 
schools ; two all-day centres, with five 
schools; thirty evening class centres, 
with approximately 250 classes. The 
part-time trade extension classes en- 
rolled 1,200 students ; the general con- 
tinuation schools 1,000; the all-day 
schools 150; the evening classes ap- 
proximately 6,700. These figures 
are typical, and are borne out pro- 
portionately throughout the country. 
It may be added that the trade voca- 
tional instruction teaches the stu- 
dents to understand the whole indus- 
trial process, as well as their part of 
it, and has a broad cultural scope. 
It teaches elementary economics, 
civics, and does not neglect the prin- 
ciples of good citizenship. 

Home economics is framed for 
girls to qualify them as homemakers. 
Cooking, homework and baby care are 
included. The instruction is all prac- 
tical. That it is vitally necessary is 
proved by the census, which reveals 


that 60 per cent. of girls eventually 
marry. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE BOARD 


Already the field which the board 
reaches is immense. During the 
year 1920 as many as 3,155 voca- 
tional schools received aid from the 
board. The enrollment of these 
schools was 265,143. This is the 
number which the board now bene- 
fits. With increased appropriations 
and increasingly efficient adminis- 
trative machinery, this number 
should be multiplied again and again. 
Of course the full strength of the 
vocational work cannot be gauged 
from this figure, since much of the 
impetus of the movement has gone 
into private schools. The Federal 
funds are available only for the public 
schools. Though private schools 
have done magnificent pioneering in 
this task, it is felt that vocational 
education can realize its true magni- 
tude only when it is a part of the 
public .school system of the land. 
Not the least of the weaknesses of 
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private vocational schools is the fact 
that the labor unions, which stanchly 
support public school vocational 
training, look with suspicion upon 
private vocational undertakings. 
Without the support of the labor 
unions the employment future of the 
pupil might be doomed, even though 
he were trained in the most efficient 
of private trade schools. 

The board has been specially for- 
tunate in the able men whom it has 
enlisted to captain it. Dr. C. A. Pros- 
ser, the original director, can be 
called the father of the organization. 
It was he who drafted the adminis- 
trative form of the board. His per- 
sonality, during the early days, saved 
the board from the fate of mediocrity. 
He prepared the organization for the 
immense task of veteran rehabilita- 
tion which followed him. Upon Uel 
W. Lamkin fell the lion’s share of 
that task. Assuming the director- 
ship at a time of discouragement and 
criticism, he banished despair and 
disarmed criticism. When he re- 
signed, he left behind him a splen- 


THE SENNAR DAM 


N the bands of the Blue Nile, about 200 
miles south of historic Khartoum, on 
the waters that come down from Abyssinia 
to Soudan, the British are building the 
largest dam in the world. Twenty thousand 
natives of the country are employed—men 
of every shade from deepest biack to palest 
yellow, some garbed elaborately and pictur- 
esquely, the majority naked, or nearly so. 
Hundreds of them have crossed the Red Sea 
from Arabia, others have walked from 
Nigeria and the French Congo. All wear 
a knife strapped to the left arm, a charm 
containing a few lines from the Koran on 
their right. The scene, as described by a 
writer in The London Telegraph, has its 
grandeur: Vast machinery dumped down 
on the desert sands; cranes and railway 
trucks, giant canal cutters; a complete fac- 
tory capable of producing 50,000 tons of 
cement a year. 

The vastness of the undertaking is seen 
in the fact that over a million tons of gran- 
ite will be used. All this granite is being 
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didly ordered rehabilitation machin- 
ery which was transferred intact to 
the Veteran Bureau. The present 
administative chief, Lewis H. Carris, 
has played a leading role in the or- 
ganization since its inception, and 
enters his position exceptionally en- 
dowed for his work. 

From this brief survey, the sccpe 
of the work of the Federal board can 
be glimpsed. Today we are merely 
laying the foundation for a vocational 
educational system which within a 
generation will reach immense pro- 
portions. Educational traditionalists 
only too often attempt to block our 
progress, but their attempts are 
futile. Vocational education has 
arisen out of the crying industrial 
needs of an essentially industrial na- 
tion. Behind it lies the momentum 
of the inevitable. The future of the 
Federal board, at this moment, is 
bright with promise. It has passed 
the ridge of experiment. Perhaps 
those enthusiasts are not wrong who 
acclaim it as one of the Government’s 
most significant departments. 








THE BLUE NILE 


sliced off of Segadi Mountain, near at hand. 
Assouan has granite in superabundance, 
but it is too far away for transportation. 
In ancient days the point of view was dif- 
ferent; the Egyptians and Greeks and other 
peoples of those days went to Assouan for 
their granite, and brought it hundreds, 
sometimes thousands, of miles to build 
temples in Soudan, Egypt, Palestine and 
even far away Syria. Speed was not neces- 
sary. Like a hive of bees the army of 
modern workers run back and forth to 
satisfy the British desire for accomplish- 
ment. 

When the mighty dam—3,330 meters long 
—is finished, some 300,000 acres of land— 
eventually 3,000,000 acres—now lying use- 
less, will be brought under cotton cultiva- 
tion in the Soudan, giving work to thou- 
sands, and producing within the British 
Empire much needed raw material for the 
mills of Lancashire. The cost is borne by 
the Soudan Government. <A great under- 
taking, calculated to bring in a great re- 
turn. 




























HOPE VERSUS DESPAIR IN 
CENTRAL EUROPE 


By CHARLES UPSON CLARK 


An American educator’s personal observations in Rumania, 


Transylvania and Austrio—How the spirit of unity is slowly 
growing in Transylvania under Rumanian rule—Desperate 


HAVE recently had an opportu- 
I nity to study conditions in Cen- 
tral Europe—notably in Ru- 
mania and her newly acquired prov- 
ince, Transylvania, and in Austria. 
The situation in Rumania I found to 


be increasingly favorable. There 
is great satisfaction among the 
Rumanians over the final open- 


ing of the great bridge over the 
Danube at Cernavoda, which may be 
taken as evidence that the world’s 
transportation is gradually returning 
to normal. Through trains are now 
running from Bucharest to Con- 
stantza, on the Black Sea, as before 
the war. An American firm had 
made a bid for the reconstruction of 
the bridge, which was destroyed by 
the Rumanians during the war to 
prevent its utilization by the Ger- 
mans; they guaranteed to have it 
ready a year ago, and their price was 
reasonable; but for various reasons 
the contracts were awarded to a big 
steel firm in the Banat, which utilized 
two spans from another bridge simi- 
larly destroyed. At any rate, it is now 
possible to go by steamer from New 
York to Constantza, passing through 
the Dardanelles and the Bosporus, 
and at Constantza to take a through 
sleeper for Bucharest, where one has 
immediate connection by through 
sleeper ‘with Budapest, Prague and 
Vienna. 

Order seems to be returning also 


straits of Viennese intellectuals 


[WRITTEN IN THE Last Days or 1921} 







in the Rumanian financial situation. 
The lei, which had fallen to about 6 
centimes, has rebounded to 10. Min- 
ister Titulesco, in his recent trip to 
Paris, states that he has arranged to 
fund the Treasury notes, and that the 
French financial authorities are co- 
operating with him to prevent the 
reckless speculation in lei on the 
Paris Bourse which has so greatly 
contributed to make the situation 
worse. The Government seems also 
to be making an earnest effort to cut 
down the heavy expenses of its dip- 
lomatic and consular services abroad, 
which have to be paid for in francs or 
other expensive currency. One pain- 
ful consequence is that many of the 
Rumanian students in Paris will have 
to come home. A curious result of 
the present financial situation is that 
the education of Central and Eastern 
European youth is inevitably thrown 
into German and Austrian hands. At 
Berlin, Leipsic or Vienna, boys whose 
parents are paid in lei or crowns or 
marks—and still more, liras—can live 
in comparative comfort. Thus, from 
purely material causes, if for no 
other, the German universities are 
forming the minds of the new gene- 
ration. It is a great pity that we 


Americans do not take the step, which 
would be welcomed by all Rumanians, 
of inaugurating an exchange of pro- 
fessors and students with Rumanian: 
universities. 


Rumania is the land of 
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the future in Southeastern Europe— 
a land of unbelievable wealth and 
boundless possibilities. They want 
us to know them; their universities 
are as veritably homes of learning as 
our own; and any American professor 
or student who goes there will have 
an illuminating experience. 


TRANSYLVANIA OF TODAY 


We have heard in the United States 
and England many stories of the hard 
fate of the Transylvanian Hungari- 
ans, whom the Treaty of Trianon has 
placed under Rumanian rule. There 
has now been time for both Ru- 
manians and Hungarians to lay aside 
the bitter feelings of the first few 
months; and in talking with eminent 
representatives of both sides, I am 
glad to note a great advance over the 
strained relations which I found in 
1919. All Transylvanians, whether 
Rumanian, Hungarian, German or 
Szekler, are out of patience with the 
Central Government at Bucharest, 
which they feel pays too little atten- 
tion to Transylvania’s needs, and 
their grievances, in many cases iden- 
tical, are bringing them together. It 
will not be long before these Hun- 
garians will be primarily Transyl- 
vanians rather than Magyars, at least 
so far as the younger generation is 
concerned; their elders, I fear, will 
never be reconciled to separation from 
Budapest. 

It is hard for us, so tolerant in 
matters of language and religion, to 
appreciate the situation which pre- 
vails in all the sundered members of 
the former Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy. Here was Transylvania, a 
compact little country of over two 
and a half million inhabitants, with 
half a dozen different religious con- 
fessions (and that counts far more 
there than with us) and three im- 
portant languages—German, Hun- 
garian and Rumanian, the latter be- 
ing spoken by over half the popula- 
tion as their mother-tongue. Since 
1867, this territory had been Hun- 
garian. Most of the land belonged 
to great Hungarian nobles—the 
Bethlens, Banffys, Telekis, &c., or to 


the various churches; nine-tenths of 
the Rumanian population were peas- 
antry, and few of them owned any 
land. The Hungarian Government 
made every effort to impose its lan- 
guage on everybody. I remember how 
perplexed I was, as a student in 
Europe twenty-five years ago, to dis- 
cover labels only in Hungarian in the 
museums of Budapest, and to find 
that I was expected to know what 
was meant by “konyvtar,” “ egye- 
tem,” “urak” and similar linguistic 
puzzles. If the language were only 
like some other culture-tongue, one 
would not object; but it comes from 
the Asiatic steppes, and one who 
knows French, German and Italian 
stands helpless before a door labeled 
“iroda.” 
And the Hungarian officials went 
too far in their efforts to make every- 
body talk Hungarian. I have a 
Rumanian-Transylvanian friend who 
speaks perfect Hungarian, a native 
of a town where there are about 5,000 
Rumanians and less than a huadred 
Hungarians. The ticket agent at the 
station, a Hungarian official, spoke 
good Rumanian—indeed, had _ to, 
since most of the townspeople had no 
knowledge of Hungarian, German be- 
ing the other colloquial language of 
that section. One day this friend 
of mine asked for a railroad ticket in 
Rumanian; the station agent, know- 
ing that he spoke Hungarian, told 
him to ask for the ticket in Hunga- 
rian; he refused; they would not 
sell him a ticket and reported him to 
the police, who arrested him and fined 
him 200 crowns for an act danger- 
ous to the supremacy of the State! 
There were many Rumanian students 
in the university of Kolozvar; but 
they might not speak even to each 
other in their native tongue on the 
university grounds, since there was a 
by-law expressly forbidding the use 
of Rumanian, except in the classroom 
of Rumanian language and literature 
(taught, by the way, by a Magyarized 
Rumanian who fled to Budapest wher 
Transylvania became Rumanian). 
These examples may serve to give an 
idea of the general Magyar attitude 
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emphasized by their ownership of the 
land and consciousness of superiority 
—a superiority especially irksome to 
the Germans, who had been in Tran- 
sylvania since the twelve hundreds, 
and who considered themselves quite 
equal to the Magyars. It must also 
be stated that the Magyars had a 
bone to pick with the Germans, since 
under the Austrians—1848-1867— 
German had been the official lan- 
guage, and the Hungarians felt they 
had been persecuted by the Austrians 
and Germans. 

It was, therefore, quite a mess 
which the war found in Transyl- 
vania; and, as usual, the war did not 
improve matters. The Rumanian 
advance into Transylvania uncovered 
a great deal of sympathy with the 
invaders; and when they were driven 
out the Hungarian Government made 
it practically impossible for any Ru- 
manian to buy land, and began a great 
colonizing scheme, like the Prussians 
in Silesia. The Russian revolution 
forced them to give more Rumanians 


the vote; but they arranged a literacy 
om which would disfranchise most of 
them. 


RUMANIA’S TOLERANCE 


Then came the collapse of October, 
1918, and the first great mistake of 
the Transylvanian Hungarians, the 
evil consequences of which they have 
only lately realized. Instead of re- 
maining at their posts—I speak par- 
ticularly of the civil, administrative 
and school officials—and taking the 
oath to support the new Government, 
a large proportion of them refused 
and left for Budapest in the expecta- 
tion that the Peace Conference could 
not possibly leave Kolozsvar, Arad, 
Grosswardein and Temeshvar to Ru- 
mania, and that they would return in 
triumph after only a few months. Had 
they all stayed, as some did, and 
‘found that the Rumanian Govern- 
ment, with its dearth of a trained of- 
ficial class and of teachers, must nec- 
essarily keep them on (as it has done 
with almost all those who did re- 
main), they would have formed a 
compact political mass, and would 
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probably long since have forced the 
Bucharest politicians to give Transyl- 
vania the special attention she needs. 
They expected that the Rumanian 
Government would be as intolerant of 
them as they had been of the Ru- 
manians. 


But the Rumanian is singularly 
tolerant by nature. I have been in 
all the Succession States since the 
war; and, with the possible exception 
of Italy, I think the minorities are 
nowhere so well treated—and sur- 
prisingly well treated—as in Ru- 
mania. I have had experiences which 
I think could happen only in Ru- 
mania. In a Hungarian book store 
in a city not far from Cluj I found 
exposed for sale, and mailed to friends 
in America, picture post cards with 
Hungarian captions of the Emperor 
‘Karl and of Kaiser Wilhelm—and this 
in November, 1921! When I told this 
to a Hungarian Protestant Bishop, 
he remarked politely that he would 
not have believed it possible. It was 
clear he did not believe it at all. This 
same Bishop told me that every Gov- 
ernment statement or proclamation 
was made solely in Rumanian, while 
1 had been especially struck by the 
bilingual character (both Rumanian 
and Hungarian) of all the posters 
and door designations in the Post 
Office, the Prefecture and other Gov- 
ernment buildings in Cluj. The truth 
was that the good Bishop, who goes 
around very little, had generalized 
from the fact that the Government 
proclamations and publications sent 
directly from Bucharest are exclu- 
sively in the State language, Ru- 
manian, as those from Budapest in 
the old days were purely in Hun- 
garian. 


A still more striking experience 
was one I had in a Hungarian Roman 
Catholic parochial school in one of the 
“Saxon”? (German) cities of Tran- 
sylvania. There I found the children 
reading aloud from readers of 1908 
which sang the glories of the Hun- 
garian State, of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, of the Kaiser Francis 
Joseph, and of the Magyar race. I 
did not need to have the selections 
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translated; the illustrations were 
enough. We are a tolerant people; if 
we had been struggling with the Ger- 
mans for a thousand years and finally 
beaten them, should we allow Mil- 
waukee German schools to continue 
using readers glorifying the Hohen- 
zollerns? I wonder! 


UNIVERSITY OF KOLOZSVAR 


With the University of Koloszvar, 
the Rumanians were in a puzzling 
position. They were willing to let 
the Hungarian Faculty stay on, if 
they would take the oath of allegi- 
ance; but not only did the Hungarian 
rector and professors refuse to do 
this, but even in the Spring of 1919 
they insisted that all graduates 
should take the oath of allegiance to 
the Hungarian Republic! The Ru- 
manian authorities spent two months 
arguing and corresponding with them 
on the matter; but as the rector re- 
fused to yield, they finally had 
to close the university, which they 


reopened as a Rumanian institution. 
It has now 2,500 students; among 
them are some Hungarians who speak 
Rumanian only very brokenly, and 
they are allowed to use Hungarian in 
their answers, if the professor under- 


stands that language. I met fifteen 
or twenty of the Faculty, all men who 
had studied in France or Germany, 
and who in most cases spoke at least 
three languages fluently. 


Transylvania had an extensive sys- 
tem of schools run by one or another 
religious denomination. These have 
little difficulty if their Principals and 
Faculty have taken the oath of allegi- 
ance; but the Hungarian Calvinist, 
Roman Catholic, and particularly the 
Unitarian teachers, were very slow to 
do this, while the German Lutherans 
(who ' -d had their own troubles with 
the Hungarians) came over at once, 
and have constantly been on good 
terms with the Government; the Prin- 
cipal of the German gymnasium (high 
school), at Bistritz, told me he was 
not interfered with in any way by the 
Rumanians. On the other hand, what 
the Rumanians considered the ob- 
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duracy of the Calvinists and the Uni- 
tarians led to severe and even unjust 
measures against them; some forty- 
five of the Calvinist pastors were im- 
prisoned for terms aggregating forty 
years, and in several cases were re- 
leased without ever learning what the 
charges against them were, while one 
Unitarian professor of theology was 
put through the third degree by the 
secret police, to learn details of a plot 
of which he claims to know nothing, 
and bears the scars of this experience 
on his person today. Undoubtedly 
there were plots against the Ruma- 
nian authorities, and one at least of 
these pastors has been found guilty; 
but every good Rumanian I know 
hangs his head when I refer to those 
arbitrary acts of the Sigurantza—the 
secret police—and execrates his coun- 
try’s politicians, who have allowed 
such things to be. 

It is a pleasure to turn from this 
blot on the Rumanian ’scutcheon and 
look at the record of the University 
Librarian. Kolozsvar had one of the 
finest libraries and most beautifully 
and thoughtfully appointed library 
buildings in the world, the creation 
of its librarian, Dr. Farkas Gyalui, a 
Hungarian of Jewish parentage. He 
had been twenty-five years in the 
library’s service when the war broke 
out; and when the crash came, and 
orders came for Kolozsvar to be 
evacuated, the commanding general 
put fifty freight cars at his disposal 
to carry his treasures to Budapest. 
“T simply could not divide or leave 
my library,” he said, ‘‘ whereupon the 
General told me: ‘ You will answer 
with your head for this if anything ~ 
happens to the library.’”’ He stayed; 
the Rumanians took over the library, 
with Dr. Gyalui as librarian; and it 
is today the best arranged and most 
usable library in Rumania. 


Rumanian rule has brought thou- 
sands of officeholders, army officers, 
bank clerks and other Rumanians to 
Cluj, so that, of the city’s 105,000 in- 
habitants, 40 per cent. are now said 
to be Rumanian. The Rumanian 
Government has installed an excellent 
opera company in the Hungarian 
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National Theatre. I saw admirable 
renderings of “‘ Faust ” and “ Samson 
and Delilah,” and heard wonderful 
piano playing by Achron, the young 
Bessarabian Jew who has taken Ru- 
mania by storm. The city is fright- 
fully crowded; rooms have had to be 
commandeered on a large scale, as in 
Budapest, Vienna and Frankfort, to 
take only a few examples; but, except 
for the sudden blossoming forth of 
Rumanian store signs beside the Hun- 
garian, the city has not changed 
much in appearance. King Mathias 
Corvinus still stands triumphant in 
bronze on the public square; his name 
is now written in Rumanian, not 
Hungarian, and the Hungarian crown 
and coat of arms have been removed, 
to be replaced by his family’s shield; 
but one of the conquered Princes who 
does obeisance before him still lowers 
the Moldavian flag! Not far away 


stands a new statue, the wolf suck- 
ling Romulus and Remus, a gift of 
the City of Rome to express Italian 
congratulations on the reincorpora- 


tion of Transylvania into Rumania, a 
Latin State like Italy. 


VIENNA AFTER THE RIOTS 


“You don’t mean to say you are 
going to Vienna in times like these? ”’ 
was the question I heard on every 
side in Bucharest; and even in Buda- 
pest, a few hours’ run away, I was 
advised not to think of staying in the 
city over night; indeed, several peo- 
ple had heard that all hotels and res- 
taurants were closed. Only the day 
before there had been no telephone or 
telegraphic communication with 
Vienna. But when I took a carriage 
(1,000 crowns, about 15 cents) up- 
town from the station, and saw the 
people going to their work as usual, 
and the stores, hotels and restaurants 
bravely carrying on business behind 
the barricades of planks which re- 
placed the smashed plate glass, the 
city made on me the impression of a 
repentant child who has been break- 
ing up his toys in a fit of passion and 
is now trying to be good again. 

Many of the episodes of the rioting 
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of Dec. 1, 1921, were really childish 
and amusing. The mob of fifty or 
sixty persons, for instance, who broke 
into Sir William Goode’s apartments 
in the Bristol lost no time in appro- 
priating his personal effects; one 
man promptly disrobed in the bed- 
room, put on a suit of Sir William’s, 
and did not bother to carry off his 
own. To be sure, one rioter did 
throw a telephone at Sir William’s 
head, and another a pair of boots; 
nevertheless, he had the general im- 
pression, he said, that they were good- 
natured people, who were simply car- 
ried off their feet by excitement and 
poverty. And his diagnosis seems to 
be correct. 

A parade of several thousand 
workingmen, demonstrating against 
the recent enormous rise in prices— 
during November most prices more 
than doubled, and some rose to four 
or five times those of last Summer, 
while wages and salaries lagged be-- 
hind—was joined by agitators and 
Communists; and the patent, not to 
say blatant, luxury of the great cafes 
and shops gave them their text. It 
was a wild and terrific outburst, 
while it lasted; but the Government 
got the situation in hand after a few 
hours, and hundreds of the rioters 
were sent to jail. Meanwhile, the 
glass factories of Czechoslovakia 
were doing a thriving business, and 
the plate-glass insurance companies 
were in despair. 

The casual visitor to Vienna and 
the thousands of buyers from more 
fortunate countries who spend weeks 
or months there do not come to know 
the real Vienna. I took a Viennese 
newspaper friend out to lunch in a 
leading restaurant. He looked care- 
fully around the crowded room, and 
then said: “In the old days, there 
would have been only a few foreign- 
ers here; today, I do not see a single 
Viennese. In fact, in our largest 
and most fashionable cafes and 
restaurants, the only Viennese you 
will see are the waiters. These are 
all people like yourself, who have 
dollars or pounds or francs or lire— 
we are overrun with Italians, who 
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are buying everything we possess— 
or even Czechoslovak or Hungarian 
crowns, which are worth so much 
more than ours. We can no longer 
afford to go into a good restaurant. 
My salary—and I am well paid—is 
about the equivalent of $12 a month; 
and most of the newspaper men of 
Vienna are getting about $5.” He 
said this without bitterness; and a 
university professor who received me 
later in the day in an unheated room 
—and the Summer suit he wore was 
patently his only suit—had the same 
grave calm in discussing the despe- 
rate condition of the brain-workers 
of Vienna. 


PLIGHT OF INTELLECTUALS 


Vienna’s intellectuals see no hope, 
no way of escape; they have given 
up any expectation of aid. Something 
is being done by a local organization 
—the Verein der Wirthschaftsver- 
baende geistiger Arbeiter (Union of 
Economic Associations of Brain- 
Workers) ; but they stand aghast at 
present before the approaching with- 
drawal of the Government subsidies 
which have kept down the price of 
bread. <A loaf of bread now costs 74 
crowns in Vienna, thanks to this 
subsidy (which, by the way, is the 
chief cause of the tremendous Aus- 
trian deficit); it is true that 74 
crowns is only about one cent in 
American currency; but to a Vien- 
nese brain-worker, getting, say, 1,000 
crowns a day, it is one-thirteenth of 
his income for a loaf of bread a day. 
What proportion of our daily income 
does a loaf of bread make? How 
much do we think about it? Some 
of us have to look out for carfares; 
in Vienna, a city of magnificent dis- 
tances, the trolley-fare is 30 crowns; 
3 per cent. of such an income. My 
cabman charged me a_ thousand 
crowns for the trip to the station; a 
whole day’s income gone for one car- 
riage ride! A pair of indifferent 
shoes—twelve or fifteen thousand 
crowns; a suit of clothes—seventy- 
five or a hundred thousand crowns. 
How does a professor or an editor or 


a doctor or a lawyer feed and clothe 
his family? 

Thanks to the Hoover organiza- 
tion and similar agencies, we are 
helping somewhat; but a_ recent 
school examination in a Vienna 
suburb showed that about 70 per cent. 
of the children are undernourished. 
And the people who are suffering are 
just those who made the charm of 
Vienna in the past—the artists, writ- 
ers, musicians, teachers. Not long 
ago, they presented a dignified me- 
morial in which they asked, not for 
money or for aid, but that they might 
somehow be given means to purchase 
clothes and food at cost price—and 
this memorial was signed by twenty- 
two members of the Vienna Academy 
of Sciences, the names of three or 
four of whom are well known to most 
of us! 

Nor are the working people, who 
have been comparatively well off till 
the recent rise in prices, any less 
anxious about the outlook. Vienna 
is truly in a dreadful dilemma. Aus- 
tria’s Finance Minister has an- 
nounced that the bread subsidies will 
be abolished the first of the year, 
and the price of bread will rise to its 
natural level. The manufacturers, 
bankers, &c., have promised to carry 
the burden of the increased: bread 
cost for their employes by a corre- 
sponding rise in wages; but this aid 
will be only for a few months, and 
will not affect the brain-workers 
who are dependent on their own ef- 
forts. 


And what do these brain-workers 
ask of Americans? Everywhere I 
meet the same request: “If only 
your people would send us _ books, 
magazines, serious reviews—for your 
prices are such that we cannot afford 
to get even newspapers.” All over 
Central Europe college professors, 
newspaper men, cultivated people in 
general, would like to get our dis- 
carded weeklies and monthlies, our 
spare books. The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation is doing a splendid work in 
helping the medical schools of these 
countries to get books at the old rate 
of exchange. Much more could be 
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done if friends of learning could com- 
bine to help keep up culture over here 
—for it will perish without aid. The 
Vienna Academy of Sciences, for in- 
stance, has a number of valuable sci- 
entific and technical monographs on 
hand in manuscript, accepted for pub- 
lication, which cannot be brought out, 
fcr the printers want 30,000 crowns 
for a sixteen-page brochure, in 700 
copies, and are shortly going to raise 
prices 60 per cent.! 

Every way you turn in Vienna, you 
meet a new problem. There is an ex- 
cess of government employes; how 
could it be otherwise?’ Vienna was 
the headquarters for the Government 
of an empire of 50,000,000 people; 
when this empire was cut up, a large 
share of these employes left to join 
the administrations of the new 
States; but a larger number remained 
or came back from the new States, 
and were without employment. They 
could not be left to starve, so places 


were found for them. As a result, 
the Ministry of Railways, which be- 
fore the war had 728 officials in its 
building at Vienna for a railroad mile- 
age of 23,000 kilometers (14,000 
miles), now has over a thousand for 
a system of only 5,900 kilometers. 

Every one now realizes that the day 
for such charity is over; that only 
strict economy and immense sacri- 
fices can convince foreign bankers 
that the Austrian torso is a safe risk. 
The first step is being taken with the 
cancellation of the bread subsidy. 
Will the cheerful, kindly Viennese 
have not merely the strength of mind 
but the physical force necessary for 
the privations that must ensue? Or 
will the despair, of which we have al- 
ready had one example, seize the 
whole population, and  Vienna’s 
stately temples come crashing down 
upon her children? Time presses. 
If aid does not arrive soon, a cata- 
clysm must ensue like that of Russia 
—and it will strike us all. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 


HE third session of the International 

Labor Conference, which opened on 
Oct. 25 and closed on Nov. 19, 1921, was 
declared by Lord Burnham, the President, 
to have been a triumphant success. The 
conference—created by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles—adopted seven international con- 
ventions and eight recommendations, as 
follows: 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS 

1. Weekly Rest Day in Industry—A general 
rule is prescribed of one day’s rest in seven. 

2. White Lead in Painting--The prohibition of 
the use of white lead in interior painting (with 
some few exceptions) and the regulation of its 
use in exterior painting, is laid down. 

8. Agricultural Workers—The right of indus- 
trial combination is authorized. 

4. Agriculture and Children—No child 
14 to be employed during compulsory 
heurs. 

5. Agricultural Workers’? Compensation—Com- 
pensation laws at present applying to industrial 
workers to be extended to agricultural workers. 

6. Juvenile Employment at Sea—Persons un- 
der 18 years of age are not to be employed as 
trimmers and stokers in ships. 

7. Medical Examination of Young Persons— 
Compulsory regular medical examination of 


under 
school 


persons under 18 years of age 
ships is to be instituted. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Women employed in agriculture shall be 
entitled to nine hours’ rest, if possible consecu- 
tive. 

2. Children under 14 to have ten hours’ econ- 
secutive rest; persons between 14 and 18 to 
have nine hours’ consecutive rest. 

8. Maternity protection, in the form of a 
guarantee of a period of absence from work, 
before and after child-birth, to be extended to 
women agricultural workers. 

4. Measures are recommended for the im- 
provement of living in conditions of agricul- 
tural workers. 


employed in 


5. A series of measures for dealing with agri- 
cultural unemployment is suggested. 

6. That social insurance laws applying to in- 
dustrial workers should be extended to 
cultural workers. 

7. Governments are recommended to 
technical education as much for 
workers as for others. 

8. For commercial establishments, a weekly 
rest day is recommended as a general rule, 

A resolution was adopted asking the In- 
ternational Labor Office to “institute a 
special inquiry into the international as- 
pect of the unemployment crisis, and the 
means of combating it.” 


agri- 


develop 
agricultural 





SAVING FORTY THOUSAND 
ARMENIANS 


By DUDLEY S. NORTHCOTE 


Late Administrator of Armenian Area, Refugee Camp, 


Nahr-Umar, Mesopotamia 


One bright chapter in the tragic history of the passing of Armenia 
—How the British housed and fed thousands of refugees in 
Mesopotamia for three years—Sending them to the Caucasus 


EFORE the war the Armenian 
B subjects of Turkey were for 
the most part domiciled in dif- 
ferent parts of Asia Minor, some be- 
ing in or near Constantinople, some 
in Cilicia, others around Erzerum, 
Bitlis, Diarbekr, &c. They were thus 
spread over the whole of Asia Minor, 
but at the same time they clustered 
more thickly in the eastern districts. 
One of their chief centres used to be 
the region of Lake Van, in the north- 
eastern corner of Turkey, not far 
from Persia, which lies due east of it, 
or from Russian Transcaucasia, 
wihch is due north. The City of Van 
is situated on the southern shores of 
the lake. The country all around is 
very high and mountainous. 


Before the war the population of 
Van City was partly Turkish and 
partly Armenian. The villages south 
and east of the lake were either 
Kurdish or Armenian. In many cases 
half the inhabitants of a village 
would belong to the one, and the 
remainder to the other race. In the 
early part of 1915 the Russians in- 
vaded Northeastern Turkey, and soon 
succeeded in occupying Van. The 
Armenians promptly threw in their 
lot with the Russians, and were rec- 
ognized by them as allies and co-bel- 
ligerents. Battalions of Armenians 
were formed and placed in the Rus- 
sian Army. 

In 1917, after the revolution, the 


Russian armies in the Caucasus, as 
elsewhere, began to disintegrate and 


melt away. Soon the Van Armenians 
found themselves facing the Turks 
alone. It must be remembered that 
in those days they were completely 
cut off from the Allies, as the British 
Army had not as yet captured Mosul, 
or even moved very far beyond Bag- 
dad. The Armenians, however, did 
not surrender, but still attempted to 
hold their own against the Turks. In 
this they were greatly encouraged 
by the attitude of the Allies, and es- 
pecially of the British Government. 
They were invited by the latter to 
hold out, and a picked force of offi- 
cers and non-commissioned officers, 
known as the Dunster Force, was 
formed at Bagdad with a view to get- 
ting through to the Caucasus via 
Persia, and organizing there an army 
to be recruited from the Armenians 
and other pro-Ally elements that still 
existed in those regions. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the difficulties in 
the way were too great. A great part 
of the Dunster Force did not succeed 
in getting through to any part of the 
Caucasus, and none ever went to Van. 

The Van Armenians were, how- 
ever, joined by the Assyrians. These 
latter are a Semitic race. They pos- 
sess a language and alphabet some- 
what akin to Arabic. They are Chris- 
tians, and inhabit some very diffi- 
cult and mountainous country be- 
tween Mosul and Van. They are di- 
vided into tribes, each with its local 
chief or malik, but all acknowledge 
the Patriarch, or Mar Shimun, as 
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their supreme national leader.* The 
Assyrians had also thrown in their 
lot with the Allies, and, after having 
made a gallant fight, had been driven 
northward into Van. There they 
joined hands with the Armenians. 

Early in 1918 the Turkish regular 
army attacked these Armenian and 
Assyrian peasants. The Turks had 
artillery and highly trained and ed- 
ucated officers to lead them. The 
Armenians and Assyrians had none 
of these advantages. They were 
driven out of Van, and retreated due 
eastward, taking with them their 
wives and families, and such of their 
belongings as they could carry. They 
were soon driven over the frontier 
into Persia, whither the Turks fol- 
lowed them. They made a stand near 
a town called Dilman, and claim to 
have repulsed the Turks once there, 
but, on being attacked again, were 
compelled to retire southward. 

During their retreat southward, 
they passed through the district 
around Lake Urmiah, a large lake 
lying in the northern corner of Per- 
sia, nearly due east of Lake Van. A 
large number of Christians used to 
live in this district, some of whom 
were Armenians, but most of whom 
were Assyrians, the descendants of 
some of the Mar Shimun’s followers 
who had migrated from their native 
mountains to the fertile plain of Ur- 
miah. The Turkish Army, in pursuit 
of the Van Armenians and mountain- 
eer Assyrians, began to harass these 
Urmian Assyrians and -to lay waste 
their villages, thus giving these un- 
happy people no other alternative 
than to join the other refugees in 
their retreat southward toward Mes- 
opotamia. 


BRITISH TO THE RESCUE 


By this time the British Army had 
occupied the greater portion of Meso- 
potamia, as well as a large part of 
Persia. There were British officers 
and non-commissioned officers be- 
longing to the Dunster Force at Ham- 

*‘* Mar ’’ is the word for Lord or Saint, and 
‘“‘Shimun’’ means Simon or Peter. The Pa- 


triarch is thus called because in the eyes of the 
Assyrians he is St. Peter’s successor on earth. 
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adan. It was recognized that, as most 
of these refugees had been reduced to 
their sad plight by their faithfulness 
to the allied cause, something should 
be done to help them. 


The refugees were met, therefore, 
near Hamadan by British officers 
and men. Preparations were made 
for the establishment of a large camp 
near Bakubah, a small town on the 
Dialah River, about thirty miles from 
Bagdad, with which it is connected 
by a railway constructed during the 
war. A series of marching posts was 
formed between Hamadan and Ba- 
kubah; at each was stationed a Brit- 
ish officer, whose duty it was to pur- 
chase as much food as possible from 
the local Persians, ration successive 
parties of refugees and pass them on 
to the next post. 

The first batches of refugees be- 
gan to arrive at Bakubah in the first 
week of September, 1918. They came 
in parties of 1,000 or 2,000, partly by 
road and partly by train, from Ku- 
raitu, all through September and the 
first half of October, until about 40,- 
000 had been received in all. They 
were in a deplorable condition and 
had had to abandon many of their 
number along the road because of 
weakness and starvation. Many of 
them were suffering from dysentery, 
typhus and relapsing fever, and there 
was a certain amount of smallpox 
among the children. As each batch 
of refugees arrived, it was first of all 
placed in a segregation camp with 
barbed wire around it. Those who 
had infectious diseases were imme- 
diately sorted out and sent to hospi- 
tals. The remainder were disinfected 
thoroughly, their clothes being passed 
through a steam thrasher in order to 
kill all disease germs. They were 
then passed out of the segregation 
camp. 

While a portion of the British per- 
sonnel in the camp were seeing to the 
disinfection of the newly arrived ref- 
ugees, the remainder were occupied 
in organizing them after their disin- 
fection. The camp was placed in 
charge of a Brigadier General, assist- 
ed by a headquarters staff of six oth- 
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er officers. It was subdivided into 
three “ areas,” each area containing 
about 12,000 persons. The Armenians 
were placed in “A” area, the Urmian 
Assyrians in “B” area and the moun- 
taineer Assyrians in “C ” area. The 
areas were further subdivided into 
thirty-six sections, each containing, 
roughly, 1,250 persons. 

Each area was, to begin with, 
placed under the command of a Major 
or Captain, and each section under a 
subaltern assisted by five British sol- 
diers. Each section had fifty-one 
tents allotted to it. Of these one was 
used as a store tent for rations, &c., 
the remaining fifty as dwelling places 
for the refugees, who were thus ac- 
commodated at the rate of twenty- 
five per tent. In addition two long 
cookhouses, open on one side, were 
erected in each section, the’ walis be- 
ing built of mud bricks, which are 
easily made in Mesopotamia, while 
the roof was constructed of poles and 
straw mats covered with an outer 
layer of mud. 


CARING FOR THE REFUGEES 


Deaths at first were enormously in 
excess of births; indeed, during the 
first six or eight months there were 
scarcely any births at all. Until 
about the middle of November there 
were forty or fifty deaths a day. A 
huge caldron of hot soup was pre- 
pared for each batch of refugees as 
it entered the camp, and on one oc- 
casion I remember an officer stand- 
ing near the caldron was knocked 
right into it by the press of hungry 
people. In order to deal with the 
enormous percentage of sick cases it 
was found necessary to establish as 
many as three hospitals in the camp. 

For a long time the refugees re- 
ceived their rations from the army, 
and a big ration dump, under the 
charge of an officer of the Supply 
and Transport Corps, was formed. 
During the existence of the camp 
both the amount of the ration and the 
cost varied slightly. Just before I 
left in July, 1921, the ration per head 
was as follows: 
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Daily: 1 pound flours 2 ounces rice, 4 
ounces fresh vegetables, 2 ounces dates, 2 
pounds firewood. 


Four times weekly: 4 ounces meat, 4 
ounces dhall (a kind of grain). Small 
quantities of salt, tamarind, tea and sugar 
(1 ounce a week) were also issued. Chil- 
dren under 12 were given half rations. Milk 
was issued in small quantities to children 
between 18 months and 38 years. 


When the camp was first formed 
the war had not ended. Four battal- 
ions (two and one-half Assyrian and 
one and one-half Armenian) were 
therefore raised from among the ref- 
ugees, which were to have been used 
against the Turks. This brigade was 
quartered close to the camp. Very 
shortly after the armistice, however, 
all except one battalion of mountain- 
eer Assyrians were disbanded. Dis- 
cipline in the camp was maintained 
by a police force under a British 
officer. 


Upon arrival the refugees were 
mostly in rags; thirteer yards of 
cheap cotton cloth per head, with a 
few needles and buttons and a little 
thread, were therefore issued. From 
time to time old army blankets and 
cast-off tunics were also distributed 
among them. Old army mess tins 
were given to those who had no cook- 
ing pots of their own. 


For the first nine months the camp 
at Bakubah was entirely under the 
military, being under the direct com- 
mand of the army headquarters at 
Bagdad. In May, 1919, however, it 
was transferred to the civil adminis- 
tration of Mesopotamia. The British 
personnel was greatly reduced, each 
of the three areas retaining but one, 
or at most two, British officers, with 
one or two soldiers. The places of 
the remainder were taken by refu- 
gees and each of the three different 
nationalities was permitted to elect a 
committee of its own, which settled 
small disputes among its own na- 
tionals. 


DIFFICULTIES OF REPATRIATION 


_ On the conclusion of the armistice 
it was hoped that it would be possible 
to send the refugees back to their own 
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country under reasonably safe condi- 
tions. For this reason no attempt 
was made to settle them down in Mes- 
opotamia on any really permanent 
work. Month after month passed 
and still peace was not made with the 
Turks, who remained in unchallenged 
occupation of the lands from which 
the refugees came. At length, in the 
Summer of 1920, it was decided to 
concentrate the Assyrians around 
Mosul, with a view to their repatria- 
tion by land to Urmiah. Before each 
party left the camp it was supplied 
with arms and ammunition. During 
June and July considerable numbers 
of Assyrians left for Mosul. 

On Aug. 11, 1920, the Arab rebel- 
lion suddenly spread to the Dialah Di- 
vision, and by the night of Aug. 12 
Bakubah had been occupied by the 
rebels, and the refugee camp, distant 
about three miles from the town, was 
surrounded on three sides by Arab 
snipers. At that time the situation 


in Mesopotamia was critical, and 
most of the troops were engaged with 


the main body of the rebels on the 
Kuphrates. No troops could be 
spared for the Dialah until about 
Aug. 22, and for ten days the camp 
remained partially surrounded. All 
were placed on half rations. On five 
or six different occasions the refu- 
gees took the offensive against vari- 
ous parties of rebels, on each occa- 
sion driving them away with com- 
plete success. Both Assyrians and 
Armenians did some very good work 
on these occasions. 


Troops were sent from Bagdad 
about Aug. 22 to deal with the Di- 
alah Arabs, and the danger to the 
camp passed away. At the same time, 
however, orders were received that 
the camp at Bakubah was to be closed 
immediately. The remainder of the 
Assyrians were sent to Mosul, the 
Armenians to Nahr-Umar, about 
twenty-four miles upstream from 
Basrah, the port of Mesopotamia. It 
was then hoped that it would be at 
last possible to repatriate them, by 
sea, to their own republic in the Cau- 
casus. 


The transfer of the 12,000 or more 


Armenians from Bakubah to Nahr- 
Umar was done as quickly as possible 
by rail and boat down the Tigris. 
By Sept. 7 the last party had arrived 
at Nahr-Umar and a new camp was 
constructed on lines similar to the 
one at Bakubah. In October, 1920, it 
was decided that it would be possible 
to repatriate the Armenians, but just 
as ships were on the verge of being 
chartered for this purpose news ar- 
rived of the collapse of the Armenian 
Republic in the Caucasus in front of 
the combined Turkish and Bolshevist 
assault. Repatriation, therefore, had 
again to be postponed. 

It has now been finally decided to 
repatriate them to the new Soviet 
Armenian Republic, which has ex- 
pressed its willingness to receive 
them. At the moment of writing (De- 
cember, 1921)° the refugees are once 
more leaving Mesopotamia, the first 
boatload of 3,000 being already en 
route to Batum. 

During this long period of three 
years the bulk of the refugees re- 
mained unemployed, owing at first to 
the desire of the Government to send 
them home and not to settle them 

ermanently in Mesopotamia, and 
ater on on account of the difficulty 
of finding work for them. Nearly all 
the skilled men, however, such as car- 
penters, masons, &c., have been pro- 
vided with work under different Gov- 
ernment departments. Work of a 
temporary nature was found at dif- 
ferent periods for some of the un- 
skilled, who were employed at various 
times on the construction of a railway 
embankment, a wireless station and 
railway bridge near Bakubah camp, 
roads near Mosul and Bagdad and, 
finally, as platelayers and casual la- 
borers under tha Railway Direc- 
torate. 


The cost of maintenance of the 
refugees in Mesopotamia has been 
borne directly by the British taxpay- 
er. Nearly all the money has come 
through the War Office, though late- 
ly the Colonial Office has taken 
charge of the refugees. The total 
amount of money expended on the 
Armenian refugees up to the end of 
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October ‘last was approximately £1,- 
500,000.' This figure does not include 
the amount spent on the Assyrians, 
who have cost a much larger sum. 
The Armenian refugees are now 
being sent to the Soviet Republic in 
the Caucasus. The outlook for them, 
however, is not rosy, owing to the 
famine conditions that prevail 
throughout the Caucasus. It is to be 
hoped that these victims of the great 
war, who clung to the allied cause. in 
face of the heavy odds so obstinately, 






MEMEL. the little strip of territory lying 
between Lithuania and East Prussia, 
and. claimed both by Lithuania and Poland, 
was placed provisionally under the adminis- 
tration of the allied and. associated. powers 
by the Treaty of Versailles. A decision 
favorable to Lithuania was provided for in 
the plan proposed by M. Paul Hymans .to 
settle the Polish-Lithuanian. controversy 
over Vilna. According to this plan, Lith- 
uania would have taken over Memel, but 
would have guaranteed to Poland the. right 
of transit.over the Memel territory. This 
plan, however, was rejected, and though 
the Vilna problem has now been provision- 
ally settled by the plebiscite solution adopted 
by the Warsaw Diet, Memel still remains 
under the provisional régime. 

What will become of Memel? Its popu- 
lation is naturally made up of German and 
Lithuanian elements, the Germans_ pre- 
dominating. That the economic and business 
elements are.definitely opposed to Memel’s 
being. assigned either to Poland or. to 
Lithuania, and favor the settiry up of the 
district as a.Free State under the. protec- 
tion of an Entente power, is demonstrated 
by a memorandum recently: issued by “ the 
Economic Bodies ‘and. Associations in favor 
of the Independence of the Memelland,” in 
which the following considerations are 
urged: 

The overwhelming majority of the population 
of the Memelland takes the clear decision: of 
Article 99 of the: Versailles Treaty into account; 
by which Germany cedes the’ Memelland,: and 
desires to. preserve the popular character of the 
Memelland in an independent State. The de- 
velopment of the Memelland hitherto under the 


protection of :the French occupying authorittes 
has shown that the Memelland ‘is«financially: and 
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and who, ‘in spite of our victory, have 
lost so much by their action, somehow 
or other will be able to ride over their 
present difficulties and eventually 
obtain peace and security. 


[Since this .article was written, the Soviet 
Government at Moscow has announced the ab- 
sorption of all the Caucasus republics into Rus- 
sia. This apparently means that Armenia— 
even the fragment of it that survived in the 
Caucasus—is entirely wiped out. These Ar- 
menian refugees, therefore, after having been 
saved by the British from the Turks, seem 
destined to. become Russian subjectsi—Hditer.), 





OF MEMEL 


economically perfectly well able to exist, and 
gives rich promise of development in. future, if 
it retains the further protection of the Entente. 
We demand unanimously and resolutely: 

1. To be consulted in negotiations: concerning 


the Memelland, 


2. The complete independence of the Mémel- 


land, after we have proved conclusively that it 
is fully capable of existing, financially and 
economically. 

3. We therefore beg that the Memelland may 
immediately be declared a free State under: the 
protection of an Entente State. 

4. We do not wish to be annexed politically 
either to Lithuania or Poland. On the other 
hand, ‘we emphasize our willingness to conclude 
economic treaties with all neighboring States. 
We are prepared to admit Germany, Lithuania, 
Latvia and Poland to the free and unhampered 
use of our railways, waterways, and the port 
of Memel, and to promote transit communication 
in every way. 

5. For this purpose preparations :are . being 
made to establish a free port and a free zone 
with the necessary buildings and plant. 

The industry, shipping, trade, agriculture, 
crafts, fishermen and workers of the Memelland 
definitely expect their wishes to be considered. 

Signed on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Chamber of Agriculture, Chamber of Craftsman- 
ship, Union of Fishermen's Associations of. the 
Memelland, Employers’ Association for Trade, 
Industry and Crafts, Agricultural Employers’ 
Association, Federation: of Free Trade Unions 
of the Memelland. 


Among other arguments used:are the fol- 
lowing: (1) The allocation of Memel ‘to 
Lithuania would mean the withdrawal. ‘of 
German trade and high import duties under 
Lithuanian. tariff legislation. Both. these 
eventualities would be. a heavy blow: to 
trade; (2) the danger of: religious. dissen- 
sions which would arise from assigning ‘a 
Protestant community ‘to a Catholic power; 
(3) the poor educational facilities of Poland 
and Lithuania and the lower living standard. 





CIVIL STRIFE IN ITALY 


By CARLETON BEALS 


Origin of Fascisti, and their bitter war on Communism—Real 
causes of failure of revolution a year ago—Peasant. opposition 
and lack of raw materials—Bonomi Government built on factional 
discords—Elements of danger in the situation 


more hurdy-gurdies than any 

other city in the world. Civil 
strife has not silenced them. A young 
cavalry officer from my pension was 
guiding me down a slot of a street 
near the Porta Venezia in that city 
when the rollicking, Old World tuneof 
“ Funiculi, Funicula,” floated around 
a corner, and we came upon a smeary 
bambino dancing hilariously in the 
gutter. The officer pointed with his 
bastone at a small yellowed poster 
above the frowsy gray head of the 
woman turning the crank. I read: 

“ Proletariat: 300 of your comrades 
were killed in this street during the 
last fourteen months by Fascisti and 
Royal Guards.” 

While I was still marveling, my 
companion grasped my arm and 
shoved me unceremoniously through 
the doorway of an inky charcoal shop. 
A file of Fascisti with heavy loaded 
canes swung around the corner sing- 
ing their quick-step, ‘ Giovanezza, 
Giovanezza.”” We stood in a factory 
workers’ section. As though a button 
had been pressed, the doors of the 
dark little wineshops and dingy 
clattering lunchrooms literally ex- 
ploded Communists, who fell upon 
the Fascisti with fists, knives and re- 
volvers. The conflict ebbed and 
flowed and swirled around the barrel- 
organ. 

Presently .some one raised the 
ery of “ Guardia Regia” ! (“ Royal 
Guards!”) We herad a few sporadic 
last shots, the scurrying of many 
feet, and—like a tropic thunder- 
shower—the disturbance ended as 
unexpectedly as it had begun. 


M ter may well boast of having 


Poking my head cautiously out of 
the charcoal shop, I caught a glimpse 
of a laughing bambino crawling from 
under the organ, and a group of bat- 
tered and disheveled Fascisti beating 
a retreat around the corner. The only 
casualty was a donkey that had been 
hitched to a wine-cart, over whose 
twitching carcass a runty, raccoon- 
faced Neapolitan wept copiously. As 
we passed on I heard the rollicking 
strains of “ Funiculi, Funicula,” -and 
glancing back saw the bambino danc- 
ing hilariously in the gutter. 


THE CIvIL WAR 


During the ensuing week the Com- 
munists and Fascisti fought a series 
of pitched battles with casualties in 
this same Porta Venezia. A few days 
later occurred the fiendish bomb ex- 
plosion in the Diana Theatre. The 
windows of our room overlooking the 
Porta puffed inward with a mighty 
roar that brought my wife out of a 
sound sleep and her feet to the floor. 
For two hours of indescribable con- 
fusion they were carrying out the 
dead and wounded. The same night 
the new million-lire Socialist head- 
quarters were burned to the ground, 
the meeting place of the sindicati was 
invaded, and an attack made upon the 
Anarchist paper, La Umanita Nuova. 
From Florence, Bologna, Trieste, Pisa 
and other centres came accounts of 
equally terrible occurrences. This 
was in March. 

When I went to Bologna several 
months later to make a first-hand in- 
vestigation of the agrarian situation, 
I found myself in the midst of an 
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open Peasant-Fascisti land _ war, 
which has been more intense and sus- 
tained than the struggles in any 
other part of the country. The sce- 
nario writer who piloted me around 
that medieval university town, and 
through its endless miles of shadowy 
polychromic arcades, warned me: 
“Tf you see a fight start, or hear a 
revolver shot, dive for the nearest 
doorway or drop on your face. The 
blood of Romagna is hot.” Twice I 
had occasion to follow his advice. 


Most of this violence, during the 
last six months, has been unneces- 
sarily provoked by the Fascisti, who 
are as doctrinaire in their way as the 
Communists. Many times since I 
have witnessed smaller frays, and in 
many a town have heard on clear 
nights the echo of marching feet 
across deserted piazzas and beneath 
medieval arches, and that  blood- 
quickening song, ‘ Giovanezza,” or 
the old Roman battle-cry, “‘ Eja, eja, 
alala!’ Most of the Fascisti are 


young men—lI have seen the average 
age given as 24 and again as 23—and 


this propensity for night prowling 
and night violence is, in part, an un- 
avoidable legacy of the war, of 
marches beneath the black windy sky 
and long wakeful hotrs in the star-lit 
trenches; in. part, a primeval passion 
for the dark, the restless wakeful- 
ness of overwrought nerves, and the 
call that the mystery of warm south 
= makes to every living crea- 
ure. 


How FASCISMO AROSE 


The popular mind believes that the 
Fascisti smothered the general revo- 
lutionary movement of last year. In 
reality the idea of immediate revolu- 
tion had been abandoned before the 
Fascisti intervention in internal af- 
fairs had passed beyond the stage of 
sporadic, unco-ordinated violence. 
The Fasci di Combattimento grew 
logically out of d’Annunzio’s whirl- 
wind campaign, which put Italy into 
the war on the side of the Allies. The 


program of these bodies was at first. 


concerned with the recovery of Italia 


, Irredenta: Trieste, Istria, Fiume, Dal- 
matia and certain ports in Albania, 
and hence their members were and 
still are extreme nationalists. They 
formed the backbone of d’Annunzio’s 
following in Fiume and have since un- 
dertaken that violent Italianization 
of the Slav population in Trieste and 
Istria which has aroused so much iil- 
feeling in Zagreb and Belgrade. 

The active interest of the Fascisti 
in the domestic life of Italy was not 
aroused to any appreciable extent un- 
til the menace of revolutionary propa- 
ganda and the factory “ occupations ” 
threatened to weaken the Govern- 
ment’s diplomatic attempts to gain 
possession of the Adriatic outposts. 
Fascisti violence, therefore, did not 
gain general headway until 1921; in 
fact, the apogee of fury was not 
reached until the elections in May. 

The reality of the crisis the Fascisti 
encountered is unquestionable. A 
year ago Italy was in the grip of a 
revolutionary movement absolutely 
unique in tactic, but the results of 
which would doubtless have been, in 
time, as disastrous as the Bolshevist 
experiment. To all practical purposes 
the Government under the leadership 
of Signor Giolitti had abdicated all 
control over the industrial life of the 
nation. A new sovereignty—a Soviet 
sovereignty—was in process of being 
erected by the workers, who had oc- 
cupied ‘and barricaded the factories. 
The famous European correspondents 
were hastening south to witness the 
third experiment in proletarian dicta- 
torship. Italy was already being os- 
tracised by the world; the dollar was 
quoted at more than thirty lire; trade 
was collapsing; shipments were being 
frantically held up; tourists were 
fleeing to the frontiers. 

The reasons for the failure of this 
revolutionary movement are now be- 
coming more obvious. The arch- 
priests of the Third International 
heap the coals of blame upon the head 
of G. M. Serrati, one of the extreme 
leaders of the Socialist Party—a 
bearded, spectacled man who always 
reminds me of an emaciated Karl 
Marx. In so doing they reveal an _ 
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adolescent conception of Italian condi- 
tions quite at variance with their own 
emphasis upon immutable and imper- 
sonal economic determinism. The lib- 
erals thank Premier Giolitti for his 
statesmanlike restraint, and his re- 
fusal to aggravate the situation by 
the use of armed force; and certainly 
his pacific resistance now appears to 
have been fully justified, and his in- 
sight into the psychology of his peo- 
ple singularly acute. But the Social- 
ist leaders know bitterly that other 
reasons explain the collapse of the 
proletarian experiment. 


WHY REVOLUTION FAILED 


Certain more deeply-rooted and en- 
during factors operated to make most 
‘of these human agents but mere bob- 
bing corks on the stream of events. 
First of all, Italy is not a geographi- 
cal, racial, political or industrial unit. 
Lombardy, Piedmont, Liguria and 
the Po Valley—lItalia Settentrionale 
— is sharply divided from the rest of 
the country. Its characteristics, cli- 
mate and products are those of Cen- 
tral Europe. Its people are born of 
the melting pot. Mariotti, half a cen- 
tury ago, termed its tall, blond, se- 
rene-eyed inhabitants ‘“ the Lombard 
wolves, or the Boeotians of Italy.” 
Physically and temperamentally they 
constitute a. distinct type. 

In Northern Italy and Tuscany are 
te be found the manufactories. Milan 
is the industrial capital of the country 
—a Handelstadt—and in more ways 
than one, for the Germans and Swiss 
once played a large part in its devel- 
opment. The rest of Italy, from 
Rome south, including the island pos- 
sessions, is pre-eminently agrarian 
and pastoral. 

These conditions produce corre- 
sponding political phenomena. If 
Italy were chartered—red for the So- 
cialists and Communists, yellow for 
the Catholic Party (Partito Popo- 
lare), and blue for the Constitution- 
alists, Liberals and Conservatives— 
from Rome south the country would 
be quite bluish, with dots of yellow; 
to the north—except in the annexed 
areas—largely red and yellow, deep- 


ening to almost sanguinary intensity 
in Milan. 

Thus revolution in Italy would 
mean, not merely a dictatorship of 
the proletariat, but a dictatorship of 
the factory workers of Lombardy. 
The peasantry, even of Northern 
Italy, is more Catholic than Social- 
ist. The one noteworthy exception 
is in the province of Emilia. But 
though the mass of the peasants there 
claim to be Socialist, their unique, 
co-operative “ colonies ” afford one of 
the most constructive and commend- 
able examples of voluntary labor as- 
sociation in the world. Revolution 
would press heavily upon the Italian 
peasants, who comprise the largest 
indu-trial group and produce the bulk 
of the national wealth. The mass of 
the peasantry were and are against 
confiscation of property, and, in case 
revolution had been carried through, 
would sooner or later have opposed a 
ye front against the Milan dictator- 
ship. 

The next largest element in the 
Italian population is the small mer- 
cantile class. The ideal of the aver- 
age poor man of Italy—if he cannot 
emigrate—is to rake together enough 
money to open a tiny shop which will 
gradually expand, while not heavily 
taxing mentality or energy, and 
which will permit of many hours of 
idle guitar-thrumming or easy gar- 
rulity. The small merchants and 
traders were not eager for revolution. 
They would have been the first to 
suffer, and would have been more 
harshly dislocated than any other so- 
cial group. As one passes down the 
constricted streets of any city or town 
and glances into these kerosene-light- 
ed, dusty cubbyholes, with their mea- 
gre stocks of fruit or stationery, 
where the whole family congregates, 
perhaps even sleeps, and the crawl- 
ing babies clutch at the dresses and 
trousers of the customers as though 
to detain them for another five min- 
utes of vivacious gossip—one vividly 
realizes the impenetrable silent op- 
position these individualistic units of- 
fered to the on-rolling phalanxes of 
revolution. 
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INDUSTRIAL NEEDS DECISIVE 


The immediate factor, however, in 
averting revolution was the actual in- 
dustrial situation, and the inevitable 
realization by the workers themselves 
that they could not run the factories. 
Oddly enough, the most active oppo- 
sition to the new movement did not 
come from the wealthy industrial 
groups. Their attitude was: “Go 
ahead and run the factories.” ‘They 
knew that the acute shortage of coal 
and iron made this an impossibility. 
At the time of the “ occupations,” in- 
dustrial conditions were fast ap- 
proaching an impasse; the first wave 
of the industrial depression that has 
since smothered the world was mak- 
ing itself felt. 

The workers—in actual possession 
of the factories—faced the fact that 
they could not continue operations 
without raw supplies, which, once the 
revolution had taken place—even had 
the great powers imposed no blockade 
—would have been even less obtain- 
able. The workers’ Government 
would have been without credit or 
purchasing power; industry, which 
has survived in Italy: through the 
treaty stipulations regarding coal, 
would have collapsed. The ravenous 
city dwellers would have been forced 
into a military raping of agricultural 
products in order to survive. — 

Zinoviev and other Russian leaders 
have since argued in connection with 
their accusations of Serrati that the 
contagion of revolution would have 
quickly spread to France and Eng- 
land. But the Italian workers, scan- 
ning the horizon, saw no alacrity on 
the part of labor in those countries 
to follow their example. All this led 
to a prompt willingness to compromise 
on the Controllo act—a law that 
would have created advisory work- 
ers’ committees in each factory, but 
was never put in force—hastened the 
secession of the Socialist Party from 
the Third International, and has since 
completely altered the party’s tactics. 

Perhaps, in any event, the Socialist 
Party lacked the coherence to carry 
through a _ revolutionary program. 
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The Socialist Party of Italy is not as 
powerful as its numbers indicate. 
Since the signing of the armistice the 
membership of the party has trebled. 
It became—and it still is—the nu- 
merically largest party in the Cham- 
ber. Much of this following ‘s senti- 
mental, not class-conscious—a jumb- 
ling together of the pacifist sentiment 
which caused the disastrous military 
strike of Caporetto, the vague dis- 
content resulting from post-war ad- 
justment, and above all from the pre- 
cipitate demobilization which flung 
millions back into civil life almost 
simultaneously, with no attempt to in- 
sure their industrial assimilation. At 
the very beginning of the “ occupa- 
tions ” revolutionary enthusiasm was 
dissipated in factional bickering. 


DISINTEGRATION OF FASCISTI 


This led to the first open split since 
1911. At the Congress of Leghorn 
last March, when the twenty-one con- 
ditions of Moscow were rejected, the 
Communists, controlling about a 
third of the delegated vote, seceded 
to form a separate party. The Social- 
ist Party has since been receding 
from its more ‘rabid tactics. Mean- 
while the advocates of social reform 
have consolidated their position. The 
social-reform wing is led by Filippo 
Turati, who advocates collaboration 
in the Cabinet with other parties. His 
speeches this last session have shown 
a consistent willingness to enter— 
perhaps head—a coalition Cabinet. 
He has argued that voting is collab- 
oration with a bourgeoisie Govern- 
ment, that holding a seat in Parlia- 
ment is collaboration, that the pres- 
ent tacit support of Premier Bonomi 
is collaboration; that, therefore, the 
logical course is “to enter the camp 
of realization—thus securing a little 
socialism—without sacrificing the 
party’s independence of thought and 
action.” In the recent Congress of 
Milan, which threatened to disrupt 
the party a second time, the collabora- 
tionists—Frazione di Concentrazione 
—controlled a third of the vote. 


This faction ‘largely digtated the 
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signing of a peace pact with the 
Fascisti. That pact has had disas- 
trous effects upon. the Fascisti or- 
ganization. Many local members— 
especially in the agricultural districts, 
where the Socialists still exercise 
practically autonomous colony-con- 
trol of the land—have refused to 
abide by the pact. This insubordina- 
tion caused the resignation of Signor 
Mussolini, the head of the Fascisti 
movement. Mussolini is an interest- 
ing and volatile character, constant- 
ly running before his horse to mar- 
ket. For many years he was editor 
of The Avanti. At the time of the 
Crispi Government, which vigorously 
suppressed radical. organizations, he 
fled with Serrati, Matteoti. and other 
extremists to Switzerland. In 1914 
he separated from.the Socialists and 
founded The Popolo d’Italia,.in the 
columns of which he supported d’An- 
nunzio’s efforts to force a declaration 
of war against Austria. He has re- 
signed on-several occasions from the 
head of the Fascisti, and his latest 


exploit is the fighting of a duel with 
one of the leading newspaper editors 
of Rome. 


THE CHANGING SITUATION 
The fate of the Fasci 


is still 
doubtful. Many organizations are 
desisting from active violence in’ ac- 
cordance with the pact; others are 
disbanding entirely. Mussolini is en- 
deavoring to transform them into a 
national political organization. But 
unless some new twist in national af- 
fairs occurs, the organization seems 
fated to disappear. It has no positive 
program; and its members lack the 
requisite’ experience and judgment 
for consistent political activity. 

Far more significant in» many re- 
spects is the disintegration threaten- 
ing the Partito Popolare. © This or- 
ganization was originally founded as 
a result of the evangelical ‘enuncia- 
tion of the “ Rerum Novarum,” and 
is an offshoot of: ‘the vast Christian- 
Social’ movement” of »Ketteler, Man- 
ning, De Mun and Toniolo.- Not until 
1905 did it: enter politics, ‘since: which 
time it has shown steady ‘growth: At 
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present: the Catholics occupy 110 seats 
in ‘the Chamber, and form the second 
largest group. 

The policy of the Popular Party 
has been tinged with mild national- 
ism, milder internationalism and 
vague social reform. It has con- 
cerned itself with the mitigation of 
class-antagonisms through a consis- 
tent emphasis upon the rights of the 
small proprietor—il piccolo borghese. 
The party has thus made its strongest 
appeal to the shopkeepers and small 
landowners of the Adriatic delta dis- 
trict. Of recent years much of its 
phenomenal growth has been due to 
an increasing emphasis upon material 
reforms. This has opened the doors 
to the more radical elements, and in- 
jected class virulence into the coun- 
cils of ‘the party.: At the last two 
National Congresses the strength of 
the radical. elements under the lead- 
ership of: Miglioli has been growing. 
These Christian Socialist elements 
are largely -responsible for the dis- 
owning of: the leaders who have col- 
laborated: with Premier Bonomi, and 
have undoubtedly influenced the posi- 
tion of Turati.. In addition, the 
Catholic Confederazione ‘Italiana dei 
Lavoratori has shown an increasing 
readiness in times of crisis to follow 
the lead of the Socialist Confedera- 
zione Generale del Lavoro. 

This general party disintegration 
is nothing new in Italian political life. 
For decades Signor Giolitti has ma- 
noeuvred to prevent the formation of 
clearly defined -parties,. finding: the 
bickering: factions of Parliament, all 
of which were invariably permeated 
with his adherents, far easier to 
manipulate. Though this is charac- 
teristic of Latin politics, it has led to 
a peculiarly vicious state of .affairs, 
for in times of crisis any small but 
active group is enabled to exercise a 
power quite disproportionate ‘to: its 
actual numerical strength. The lack 
of consistent party control accounts 
for much of the governmental im- 
potence in the fact of Socialist, Com- 
munist and Fascisti violence. 

But the simplest things in: Italian 
national life have always ‘been at- 
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tained only by the most frenzied 
waste of emotional energy. Progress 
has always been measured by the re- 
actions to such emotional debauches. 
Out of the general turbulence of 
Italian life emerge certain deeper 
tendencies. The reaction to war was 
revolution; the reaction to revolu- 
tion, Fascisti violence; the reaction to 
Fascisti violence, a widespread desire 
for an ordered State. The present 
majority sentiment of the country 
clamors for internal peace, bureau- 
cratic reform, rigid economy, and 
sound, heroic reconstruction. 

The political elements for the at- 
tainment of these desiderata do not 
appear to be in existence. The pres- 
ent Bonomi Ministry is built upon the 
shifting sands of factional discord. 
Signor Bonomi is himself a clever 
political manipulator. He began his 
career as an extreme Socialist. He 
has been elected to various local of- 
fices by Socialist constituencies, and 
served on the Executive Committee 
of the Socialist Party. From 1908 to 
1910 he was the editor of The Avanti! 
Though expelled from the party in 
1911 along with the faction that col- 
laborated with the Government at 
that time, his sympathies have never 
been completely alienated from the 
Socialists, by whom he is addressed 
familiarly by his first naie, 
“Tvanoe,” or “ tu.” 

With the publication of the Dugoni 
letters and other documents, it has 
come to light that Premier Bonomi 
arrived at a secret understanding 
with certain Socialist leaders before 
accepting his post, especially with re- 
gard to the appointment of a general 
head of the Prefects who could be de- 
pended upon to suppress Fascisti vio- 
lence. Practically every local Prefect 
has since been transferred or re- 
moved, and the shooting down of 
Fascisti by Royal Guards in Modena 
and elsewhere attests to the thorough 
carrying out of this agreement. 


THE ARDITI DEL POPOLO 


But the slenderness of the thread 
by which Signor Bonomi dangles in 
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the Premiership robs stringency of its 
dignity. These attacks upon the 
Fascisti seem ill-advised—a tickling 
of catastrophe. Fascisti violence was 
already sputtering to the socket. and 
the Fascisti organizations which 
were not already disintegrating were 
in process of transformation into 
local political bodies. The last months 
of 1921 have witnessed a vicious 
recrudescence of violence—sullenness 
on the part of the Fascisti and 
marked boldness on the part of the 
Communists. The Arditi del Popolo, 
composed of extreme Socialists, Com- 
munists and Catholics, and pledged 
to violent reprisals against the Fas- 
cisti, has grown rapidly in numbers 
and fervor. The rebellion of a com- 
pany of Royal Guards when ordered 
to fire on Fascisti has not increased 
the Government’s prestige; nor is the 
new amnesty to instigators of civil 
strife likely to appease either faction. 


It is true, on the other hand, that 


the present Cabinet has seriously at- 


tempted to curtail expenditure. The 
budget estimates for 1921-22 have 
been cut 10,000,000,000 lire. Some 
tentative reforms have been effected 
in the bureaucracy, and some slight 
efforts made toward handling the un- 
employment crisis. 


Until the international industrial 
and financial situation is clarified an 
ordered Italian State is impossible. 
The internal pacification of Italy has 
been of doubtful, slow growth—a 
part of the general pacification of 
Europe. The will to peace and order 
is in the hearts of the Italian people, 
but the material sinews are lacking. 

“There is only one certainty in 
politics,” said Machiavelli, with his 
eyes on the tumultuous city-States, 
“the uncertainty.” On this, the six 
hundredth anniversary of the death 
of the “enduring” Dante and the 
sixtieth year of Italian unity, the un- 
certainty is still certain. As apt as 
when Horace walked down the Via 
Sacra are those words addressed to 
the Roman State: 


O Ship, new waves will drive you back to 
sea. Bravely gain the port. O, what are 





CIVIL STRIFE IN ITALY 


you doing? Do you not perceive that your 
sides are destitute of oars, and your mast 
wounded by the violent south wind, that 
your main-yards groan and your keel can 
scarcely withstand the impetus of the 
waves * * * ? Look to yourself if 
you do not wish to be the sport of winds. 


Yet I shall always see that bambino 
dancing in the gutter, and the runty, 
raccoon-faced Neapolitan shedding 
tears over his donkey; there, at least, 
was the bed-rock of human nature; 
and as long as the hurdy-gurdies can 
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play, as long as in the midst of strife 
there shall be laughter without fear 
and tears without hate, one may be 
sure that the old, casual, cruel, keen- 
witted Italy that has survived 3,000 
years of vicissitude is not dead, the 
port not lost, and that there must 
still be brave promise for a nation 
with sufficient resilience of spirit to 
give the modern world a Mazzini, a 
d’Annunzio, a Montessori and a 
Marconi. 


GERMANY’S UNOFFICIAL 
KAISER: HUGO STINNES 


By BURNET HERSHEY 


How the German Rockefeller rose to power during the European 
war, and the vast extent of his enterprises—Mines, factories, 
railways, shipping, the press, all falling beneath his sway— 


His political influence 


. Germany, one sees a one-man 


power—Hugo Stinnes. He has 

seized the chief German in- 
dustries, he has spread the tentacles 
of his promoting genius to Austria; 
he is the new Kaiser of industry. 
The solution of the problem of the 
billions Germany will pay as war in- 
demnity is believed to be in his hands. 
Small wonder then that to Stinnes 
is accorded that deference reserved 
formerly for the Kaiser. Even in the 
Reichstag, of which he is a member. 
he is pointed out in awe. “ That is 
Stinnes,” they whisper. 

For three months I had the op- 
portunity of studying Stinnes at first 
hand. During that time he was my 
next-door neighbor at the Hotel Ad- 
lon. The hotel is on the famous 
Unter den Linden, and the large 
Stinnes suite faces both this beauti- 
ful thoroughfare and the Pariser 
Platz, where, with its tri-color flying, 


stands the French Embassy, of which 
Stinnes has an unobstructed view. 
Opening into a corridor are five or 
six doors leading from one cabinet 
room to another. This corridor is con- 
tinually crowded. There is ever a 
restless surge about the place. Al- 
ways, patiently and meekly, there 
waits to see Stinnes a host of business 
executives. Every time I walked 
through the corridor I passed them, 
silent and sitting apart. One thing 
they had in common. All guarded 
preciously a portfolio. These men 
are the Directors of the numerous 
and far-reaching companies owned 
and controlled by the mighty Stinnes. 
From near and far they travel to 
bring reports for the personal super- 
vision of the financial genius who 
organized and combined these com- 
panies. Bank Presidents, shipping of- 
ficials, Directors of coal and minin~« 
corporations, newspaper editors, 
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statesmen, politicians—all wait some- 
times hours until summoned by the 
industrial imperator. They form the 
connecting links in the business chain 
forged by the master craftsman of 
commerce. 

The Hotel Adlon practically consti- 
tutes the new imperial palace in Ber- 
lin. On the third floor Stinnes sits 
on the throne from which he rules 
Germany. His finger is on the pulse 
of Germany. At his word the mighty 
industrial machinery of the nation 
hums into motion. His office is a 
seismograph of the fluctuations of the 
country’s commerce. The fall of the 
House of Hohenzollern brought the 
rise of the House of Stinnes. Under 
the cloak of the new republic Stinnes 
hides his sovereignty. 

Stinnes is a_ veritable Sphinx. 
Journalists by the score have tried 
to interview him, and all have failed. 
Only through his monumental under- 
takings is he known. Living in such 
proximity to him as to be able to ob- 
serve. his daily movements, I felt I 
might tear down this wall of reticence. 
One morning I sought an interview. 
The rebuff I met was curt and de- 
cisive. I approached Stinnes on one 
of his hurried walks in the passage 
way. 

“JT am your neighbor,” I explained, 
“and an American journalist. I 
would like your opinion, say, on rep- 
aration.” 

His eyes snapped menacingly, and 
he retorted sharply: ‘‘ I haven't given 
any interviews as yet, and I don’t 
think I will begin now. Remember 
that! ” 

Often he occupied the next table to 
me in the dining salon. Sitting close 
by, I watched him <at. He eats glut- 
tonously. Asa host he is lavish. At 
mealtime he is continually sur- 
rounded by old friends, whom he en- 
tertains sumptuously. The finest of 
foods and the rarest wines are served. 
His guests are solely close business 
associates, and are not chosen for 
social position. Stinnes doesn’t care 
a snap for society. 

In all the time I saw Stinnes I 
never caught a smile on his stern 


face. He is reticent and dour. Music, 
nevertheless, appeals to him, particu- 
larly Viennese melodies. Rudolph 
Stern, the Austrian virtuoso who 
plays nightly at the hotel, received 
many liberal tips from Stinnes. Be- 
cause of his admirable playing this 
violinist was quite a favorite with 
the industrial giant. Hungarian 
rhapsodies and czardas are very pop- 
ular with Stinnes, and he shows 
openly his appreciation. 

Stinnes is of the American business 
type, alert and dynamic. Like the 
typical New Yorker, he is intermina- 
bly on the go, always in a hurry. 
Often he rushes by so suddenly that 
one barely can identity him. Those 
with him invariably are hurrying to 
catch up with him. Whenever 
Stinnes shoots through the lobby, 
his passage evokes a hush of awe. 
Those who bow receive no acknowl- 
edgment. The only person whose 
greeting I ever saw Stinnes return 
was that of the aged proprietor of 
the hotel, Lorenz Adlon, a friend of 
the former Kaiser. Others he passes 
by. In vain photographers wait for 
him. He brushes them aside, and 
sweeps past so rapidly that he is gone 
before they realize it. 


A GERMAN ROCKEFELLER 


Stinnes is the champion war prof- 
iteer. He has made more money 
than any other German out of the 
war. Today he is the wealthiest man 
in Germany. His holdings exceed in 
value those even of Bertha Krupp or 
August Thyssen. As a commercial 
architect, his monetary companies 
are unrivaled. He is a trust engi- 
neer on a huge scale. The total capi- 
talization of the corporations he has 
created runs into fabulous figures. 
The full range of his divers interests 
defies listing. His commercial appe- 
tite seems insatiable. 

Revenue reports show that in 1904 
Stinnes had to struggle along with an 
income of from 400,000 to 500,000 
marks. In ten years, by 1914, he had 
accumulated a fortune of from 
twenty-five to thirty million marks. 
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Berlin bankers roughly estimate that 
his obvious fortune today totals more 
than a billion gold marks. 

Stinnes is not wholly self-made. 
He started with a fortune, which by 
his financial and industrial genius he 
has multiplied into a staggering total. 
Born at Mulheim, in the Rhineland, on 
Feb. 12, 1870, he inherited an estate 
which bore upon its soil a forest, and 
beneath it coal deposits. The report 
has gone abroad that Stinnes is of 
Jewish parentage. This is not the 
case. His father was of pure Teu- 
tonic stock, and his mother (nee Cou- 
pienne) was a descendant of the 
French Huguenots. Hugo Stinnes re- 
ceived his early training in a com- 
mercial school. He then became an 
employe in the copper and iron plant 
of a wealthy family friend. At 19 
he entered the Berlin School of Mines, 
which he left in a short time to enter 
the employ of his paternal grand- 
father. When his father died Hugo 
was not yet 20. He inherited huge 
coal interests. To learn the business 


thoroughly, he mined coal himself. 
He soon became what is known as a 


“‘coal baron.” Today he controls at 
least sixty mines. In 1913 the ca- 
pacity of his mines was 10 per cent. 
of the entire German production, and 
Germany at that time ranked third 
in coal production. Stinnes demon- 
strated that ccal could be profitably 
exported to England, a remarkable 
feat. In entering into the field of in- 
land shipping he was following family 
tradition, for his grandfather, Mat- 
thias Stinnes, was one of the first to 
correct the bed of the Rhine to make 
it navigable for vessels of greater 
draught. 

Although at the outbreak of the 
great war he was a figure of growing 
industrial prominence, he had not 
achieved a position of national power. 
Not tall, but bulky, intensely dark, 
with black beard and mustache, 
bushy eyebrows, a_ twisted nose, 
piercing eyes and a manner harsh and 
despotic, his looks were never pre- 
possessing. He cared little for dress. 
In and out of season he wore and 
still wears a black derby having a 
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high crown and a peculiarly narrow 
brim. The Stinnes derby is famous. 


STINNES’S RISE TO POWER 


It was during the war that Stinnes 
first showed signs of mastery. He 
was one of the chief figures in Su- 
preme War- Councils. Ludendorff 
and Hindenburg asked his opinions. 
The Kaiser took his advice. Stinnes 
issued orders. As the principal con- 
tributor of war materials his aid was 
sorely needed. He practically con- 
trolled the sinews of the war. The 
Krupps were only a popular legend. 
It was Stinnes who produced the war 
munitions and supplies that flowed 
steadily to the front. 

Stinnes played a large part in the 
spoliation of Belgium and France. It 
was his plan to wreck these countries 
industrially during German occu- 
pancy. French steel mills and coal 
mines were the targets for his attack. 
Competing with his, they had always’ 
been a thorn in his side. When he 
found them at his mercy, he carried 
on wholesale destruction in the name 
of war. He set out to damage them ir- 
reparably, so that he could snatch up 
markets while the French were strug- 
gling to re-establish their disorgan- 
ized industries. The hand of Stinnes 
demolished the industries of Northern 
France. At that time Germany was 
still courting victory, and the prob- 
bility of defeat had not been con- 
sidered; so Stinnes carried out his 
deliberate scheme for the annihila- 
tion of French industrial life. In 
1918, the French Minister of Finance, 
Klotz,showed that the wanton ruin in 
the wake of German hordes was not 
purely a war measure, but the insid- 
ious work of an industrial schemer. 

With the war lost, Stinnes has re- 
course to a new stratagem. France 
having displayed remarkable recuper- 
ative powers, the German business 
lord, for whom business considera- 
tions dominate sentiment, desired to 
strike an industrial alliance. He has 
succeeded in stimulating the foreign 
trade of Germany. His advocacy of 
rapprochement of an economic basis 
has gained support in French financial 
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and commercial circles. Stinnes suc- 
ceeded in convincing Frenchmen that 
the future of France and Germany 
as well as that of Continental Europe 
rests upon an economic understand- 
ing between the two great powers. 
He seeks an economic alliance with 
France because it ranks second in 
iron and steel manufacture. The eco- 
nomic agreement on reparations re- 
cently concluded between France and 
Germany at Wiesbaden was the open- 
ing wedge of the Stinnes plan. 


Insight into the methods of Stinnes 
employed in the construction of his 
elaborate commercial edifice reveals 
him as an industrial buccaneer. In 
the creation of his vast enterprises 
he has used every device for coercing 
rivals and transforming opposing 
firms into subsidiaries. The history 
of his rise is a story of commercial 
expediency. Every move he made was 
to insure and safeguard his interests 
and to give him a tighter grip in some 
particular field. His growth was 
methodical and systematic. Not by 
accident, but by steady achievement, 
he rose to the powerful commanding 
position he holds in the world. 

The tale of what Stinnes did in 
Belgium is illuminating. It gives an 
idea of how he accomplishes his ends. 
Without accepting any risk, Stinnes 
made enormous profits outof Belgium 
during the war. He obtained a con- 
concession on the industries of Bel- 
gium with the understanding that he 
would pay for them upon annexation. 
For four years he exploited Belgian 
industry. Since the country was not 
acquired by Germany he has paid 
nothing for the rich privilege of col- 
lecting profits from the sale of the 
products of Belgian factories. 

When informed of the inevitable 
loss of the war, Stinnes took pre- 
caution to safeguard his fortune. 
Ludendorff warned him of the ulti- 
mate outcome, and Stinnes immedi- 
ately made huge investments in Dutch 
companies. He carried off a good 
part of his wealth and placed it for 
safekeeping in solid institutions in 
Holland. Just as the ex-Kaiser has 
sought refuge in Holland, so Stinnes 





has stored a sufficient fortune there. 
where it is out of the hands of both 
the German Revenue Office and the 
Allies. 


STEP BY STEP 


There is nothing haphazard about 
the rise of this captain of industry. 
One enterprise was used as a stepping 
stone to another, and it was pressure 
of circumstances that caused him to 
reach out into other fields. Today 
his holdings present such a conglom- 
eration that it seems strange to find 
one man having interests which seem 
so unrelated. But the Stinnes sys- 
tem of procedure made them all neces- 
sary, and so, today, we find that coke, 
coal, gas, electricity, steel, forests, 
factories, ships, harbors, shipbuilding 
plants, hotels, newspapers, &c., are 
all integral parts of the Stinnes ma- 
chine. 

The first great combination that 
Stinnes effected was the merger of 
the Rhenish-Westphalian Electric 
Works, the Gelsenkirschen Mining 
Company, the Rodder Coal Mines and 
the Deutsch-Luxemburg Mining Com- 
pany. In forming this industrial 
union Stinnes worked on the basis 
of consolidating the producers and 
consumers. He dovetailed natural re- 
sources like coal and iron with gas 
and electrical utilities in the district 
surrounding Essen. This was his in- 
itial achievement, and he planned it 
long before the war. But it was the 
pressure of war that brought about 
the amalgamation. 

Through the Rhenish-Westphalian 
Electric Company Stinnes got con- 
trol of the subsidiary street railway 
systems. This corporation also is a 
holding company for the metallurgic 
factories. During the war Stinnes 
was able to monopolize the manu- 
facture of chemical and war ma- 
terial. It was no easy task, but he 
reconciled the antagonistic factors. 
After the war he maintained the com- 
manding position he had won in this 
field. 

Recognizing the importance of raw 
materials and intermediate products, 
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Stinnes acquired interest in plants for 
the distillation of lignite or brown 
coal, taking over the Riebeck-Halle 
Corporation. Next he realized that 
the development of the by-products 
of coke and fuel was as necessary as 
the development of power machinery, 
and that it was imperative to control 
both to insure a powerful monopoly. 
In this way he stretched his holdings 
into the field of dynamo and water 
manufacture. He purchased the 
bankrupt Wittenauer Imperial Works 
and then gradually acquired other 
companies in order to strengthen his 
hold on this industry, his final acqui- 
sition being the great Loeb Works. 

Stinnes then got interested in 
rail and water transportation. Many 
large railway systems now operate 
under his orders, and inland water- 
ways shipping is under his control. 
John D. Rockefeller used rebates to 
defeat competition. Stinnes found re- 
bates not enough. He must own the 
conveyances. To circumvent the dif- 
ferential freight rates he organized 
syndicates. He created not only the 
German Water Transportation Com- 
pany, but also various branch firms 
in Russia, England, Italy and the 
smaller countries. When war nar- 
rowed his sphere of operation, ‘he 
cleverly liquidated his foreign hold- 
ings without incurring losses. His 
primary object was to acquire cargo 
space for his manufactures, and in 
his characteristic way he soon estab- 
lished a monopoly of German inland 
waterways shipping. 

His next step was to acquire con- 
trol of the ship construction steel 
works in the Emden district. His 
efforts were not restricted to inland 
shipping. Ocean transportation was 
also a requisite, so, acting in con- 
junction with the late Henry Ballin, 
he acquired the Hapag, Waerman and 
East African Lines. Cheaper ocean 
freight rates and direct routes to mar- 
kets were his chief considerations. 
He added more lines, and, as in other 
industries, he became a commanding 
figure in the marine world. German 
river and coastwise traffice is almost 
completely under his supervision. 
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Like the Kaiser of other days, 
Stinnes has his eyes turned to the 
East. The Berlin-to-Bagdad railway 
was a dream which wrecked William 
II.’s reign. Yet Stinnes may succeed 
where the Emperor failed. His com- 
mercial navy sails the Rhine, the 
Oder, the Elbe and down the Danube, 
giving him unchecked egress to the 
East. Stinnes also has his vision of 
tapping the East for its treasures, and 
under the guise of an international 
trader he has set out to win the cov- 
eted prize. 


RUTHLESS FINANCE 


Herr Stinnes’s method of fi- 
nancing is simple. He merely uses 
other people’s capital. He harnesses 
outside money to his financial chariot. 
When others are large investors, big 
dividends fail to be declared. This is 
shown in his management of the 
Rhenish-Westphalian Corporation, 
and the Hamburger Trading and 
Transportation Company. Extra divi- 
dends accruing are used in enlarging 
the scope and operation of the firms, 
and incidentally go toward increasing 
the strength of the controlling genius. 

When Germany was obliged under 
the Versailles Treaty to deliver 
300,000 tons of coal monthly, this 
burden, together with the labor 
shortage, crippled Germany’s fuel 
supply. High as the price of coal was, 
Stinnes decided that it was not high 
enough. Being the coal king, he tied 
up fuel delivery and throttled the out- 
put of the mines. A desperate coal 
shortage resulted and the price 
mounted. As _ coal monopolist, 
Stinnes collected a royal tribute. In- 
volved in projects requiring fuel and 
motive power, Stinnes is turning his 
attention to studying the oil and oil- 
motive problems. His aim is to gain 
control of inventions which will revo- 
lutionize the use of crude oils for 
energy and so enable him to win mas- 
tery in this undeveloped field. 

When Stinnes discovered that he 
had become—overnight, so to speak— 
a national figure, he realized that he 
would have to take over the press for 
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the purpose of wielding public opin- 
ion in his own interests. Some news- 
papers overstepped what he consid- 
ered the bounds of prudence, and to 
prevent further unpleasantness he 
simply bought them up. Dr. Georg 
Gothein, a colleague of Stinnes and a 
former German Minister, is authority 
for the statement in the Neue Freie 
Presse of April 1, 1921, that Stinnes 
was purchasing one daily after 
another and that there was no check- 
ing his newspaper acquisitions. To 
date, they number more than seventy. 
He owns the powerful Deutsche Alle- 
gemeine Zeitung, which, during the 
days of the empire, was the semi- 
official organ. He controls the Reuter 
Bureau, the Associated Press of Ger- 
many. Even Simplicissimus, the na- 
tional humorous magazine, is his. 
Stinnes is the Lord Northcliffe of 
Germany in his domination of the 
public prints. Ownership of news- 
papers led the way to ownership of 
paper mills. He has acquired forests 
for wood pulp, and, since he also con- 
trols the production of cellulose, the 
numerous Stinnes newspapers will 
never be short of print paper. Stinnes 
runs his newspapers like his other in- 
dustries. His object is not editorship, 
nor is it the raising of German 
journalism to a higher plane. All he 
wants is to be certain of creating fa- 
vorable opinion for his activities. 


Joint ownership and control of pub- 
lic utilities by cities, communities and 
private capital is one of the pioneer 
achievements of Stinnes in Germany. 
His plan is to have communities be- 
come partners in public enterprises— 
a co-operative municipal ownership 
scheme. For himself, however, Stin- 
nes reserves a definite power of 
management, thus insuring profit for 
himself under the guise of public 
Lenefaction. 

Stinnes’s project to assist the Ger- 
man people to fulfill the reparation 
penalties throws further light on his 
resourcefulness.. He preaches _in- 
creased production as the panacea 
for rebuilding Germany’s economic 
structure. He advocates labor sharing 
by stock ownership. To the working- 


men he appears to be heralding a be- 
neficent gospel. 

Stinnes, however, does not overlook 
the fact that increased production in 
his mines and factories means more 
profits for him. He argues for the 
raising of the number of working 
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HUGO STINNES 


Germany’s most powerful capitalist, who 
controls many of the nation’s richest 
mines and largest newspapers 











hours, which would fit in nicely with 
his plans. The few shares he would 
allow his workingmen certainly 
would repay him in increased pro- 
duction and as insurance against 
strikes. Stinnes dominates the 
Volkespartei, or People’s Party, and, 
ironically enough, poses as the spokes- 
man of the laboring class. 


His POWER DisPLAYED 


At the Spa conference Stinnes 
thrust himself forward as the su- 
preme master of Germany’s destiny. 
He invited the Allies to submit to him 
personally the reparation proposals. 
Acting unofficially, for he was not a 
member of the body, he undertook to 
procure Germany’s approval provid- 
ing the terms were acceptable to him. 
The allied representatives were as- 
tonished at his role of leadership. 
They were also surprised at the 
strange deference shown Stinnes by 
the German entourage. 

Again, at the recent London con- 
ference, Stinnes displayed his power. 
Stresemann acted solely under Stin- 
nes’s orders. Stinnes planned to re- 
ject the allied proposals. In France 
the feeling was that Stinnes desired 
occupation of the Ruhr Valley. A 
Socialist newspaper, the Schwae- 
bische Tagwacht of Stuttgart, wrote: 

Stinnes and his friends had calculated 
that within the first few months after the 
occupation of the Ruhr district the price of 
coal would rise so enormously as to become 
prohibitive for the rest of Germany. Dur- 
ing these first few months it was intended 
to accelerate production of coal to the ut- 
most until gigantic stores had been accu- 
mulated. This, Stinness and his friends be- 
lieve, could be accomplished under the pro- 
tection of French troops, whereupon wages 
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would be decreased and working hours in- 
creased. 


If he desired, Stinnes could come 
to the aid of Germany as Rothschild 
did in France after the war of 1870. 
Stinnes, how ~~ > “oes not plan to be 
the savior of ..._.aany. He is not a 
popular figure, tixe certain American 
millionaires. His system is not the 
amassing of wealth, but rather the 
persistent elaboration of a definite in- 
dustrial evolution. 

Since peace has been formally de- 
clared between the United States and 
Germany, Stinnes has indicated a de- 
sire to visit America. His object is to 
conclude an industrial alliance and to 
establish markets here. In Germany 
he is Chairman of the boards of 
twenty-one corporations and a mem- 
ber of twenty-six others. His com- 
mercial prestige willwin a ready hear- 
ing with our captains of industry. 

Wherever you turn in Germany you 
come upon Stinnes. For the most 
part you come into contact with his 
projects. Everywhere, it seems, 
nothing can be done without him. 
Continually you buy his products, 
ride on his transportation systems, 
enter his banks. At every turn 
Stinnes greets you—and collects 
tribute. Already there are murmur- 
ings against the might of this indus- 
trial giant. He is trying to replace 
the well-known trade mark, “‘ Made in 
Germany,” with “ Made by Stinnes.” 
How secure is his hold on the new 
throne of Germany? Rumblings 
predicating volcanic disturbance are 
heard, and whether the dynasty of 
the House of Stinnes will live through 
on inevitable eruption time alone can 
tell. 


SOLVING GERMANY’S HOUSE 
PROBLEM 


By JULIAN PIERCE 


Remarkable results of a new plan that gives building contracts to 
co-operative associations of workers—Houses built by willing 
labor for one-third to one-half less than under old methods 


ERMANY is undertaking to solve 
the housing shortage by the 
“socialization ” of the housing 

industry, applied under different 
plans. The methods employed are 
worthy of study by Americans in 
search of a cure for the present pro- 
hibitive cost of housing construction. 
In the United States the term “ so- 
cialization”’ usually implies direct 
Government construction and man- 
agement. In the current phraseology 
of the German building industry the 
term has a significance quite dif- 
ferent. Although it is used to de- 
scribe the principle of the plans now 
being worked out, those who use it 
reject partly or entirely municipaliza- 
tion and nationalization. 

Under one German plan the Fed- 
eral Government, States and munici- 
palities award housing and other con- 
tracts to co-operative construction 
societies composed of the workers 
themselves. The societies are or- 
ganized as public utility associations. 
In some instances they are set up by 
the municipal governments; in others 
they are organized by the mental and 
manual workers in the building in- 
dustry. 

This plan is endorsed by the Na- 
tional Union of Building Workers and 
by the organized labor movement 
generally. It was adopted as a sub- 
stitute for direct nationalization and 
municipalization of the housing in- 
dustry, which was opposed on the 
ground that hitherto Government 
management, whether national, State 
or municipal, has compared unfavor- 


ably in cost and efficiency with work 
done under private contract. 


A. Ellinger, a member of the Fed- 
eral Economic Council and of the Ex- 
ecutive Committeee of the Federa- 
tion of Building Workers, gives this 
description of the Building Workers’ 
plan for the elimination of direct gov- 
ernmental or municipal work while 
still retaining the “ socialization ” 
principle: 


They asked that the Government and 
municipal authorities should create large 
building concerns, organized and conducted 
on business principles and in great measure 
independent of national or municipal par- 
liaments; concerns which would be carried 
on, not by officials with assured pensions, 
but by efficient building experts engaged 
by private contract. These concerns must 
be organized essentially in the same way as 
@ capitalistic building concern, with this 
difference, that the large scale concern 
would belong, not to a private person, but 
to the State or municipality. Consequently, 
the surplus value created by the workers 
would benefit, not an individual capitalist 
or a capitalistic association, but the com- 
munity organized as a State or municipal- 
ity. 

In order to give the workers an interest 
in their output, the union proposed that 
Government and municipal building con- 
cerns should not engage building workers 
individually and employ them at hourly 
wages, but that they should hand over com- 
plete building contracts to associations, or 
co-operative societies of building workers, 
to be carried out at a fixed price. 


The principle of the workers’ co- 
operative building societies has been 
applied on municipal work in Nu- 
remberg, Pforzheim, and other cities, 
with satisfactory results. 


Nuremberg was the first city to 
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dispense with direct day labor on mu- 
nicipal work. E. Schrag, the Munici- 
pal Building Director, declares that 
with direct employment in excava- 
tion the output was so unsatisfactory 
and the work so costly that a new 
system was imperative. The employes 
actually worked but a fraction of the 
time for which they were paid, and 
the more industrious workers were 
derided by their less industrious fel- 
lows. As an experiment, the Nurem- 
berg authorities organized a co-oper- 
ative society of municipal workers 
and gave the next municipal job to it 
at fixed prices. According to Mr. 
Schrag, the result of the experiment 
was excellent: 

This society has fulfilled the expectations 
it raised. Building operations have been 
started in which work is once more normal- 
ly carried on with that industry which mod- 
ern conditions require, and in which, up to 
the present, after six months’ working, no 
stoppage or dispute has taken place. 


GREAT SAVING IN COST 


Other municipal operations were 
turned over to co-operative societies 
with equally satisfactory results. A 
comparison of costs incurred by the 
City of Nuremberg in its building 
operations under various direct em- 
ployment and contract systems gives 
he following figures: 

Job No. 1—Under direct employment by 
city officials this job cost 100,800 marks. 
If it had been done by the municipal work- 
ers’ co-operative society the saving would 
have been 44,600 marks. 

Job No. 2—The private contractor’s ten- 
der was 64,000 marks. The co-operative 
society did the work for 54,000 marks. 

Job No. 8—The private contractor’s ten- 
der was 234,000 marks. The co-operative 
society completed the work for 195,000 
marks. 

In canal construction the co-opera- 
tive societies did the work for from 
25 to 33 per cent. less than the pri- 
vate contractor’s bids. 

Of the three methods of doing 
municipal work—private contract, di- 
rect municipal employment, or con- 
tracts awarded to workers’ co-opera- 
tive societies—Mr. Schrag concludes 
that direct city employment is the 
costliest method of construction, pri- 
vate contract the next costlicst and 








contracts to co-operative societies the 
cheapest. Work done by contractors, 
he finds, is from 15 to 20 per cent. 
more costly than the work done by 
co-operative -societies. Direct em- 
ployment on time wages has cost as 
much as 50 per cent. more. In Pforz- 
heim private contractors charged the 
city from 37 to 42 marks per cubic 
foot of walling for the erection of 
municipal dwellings. The building 
workers’ co-operative societies per- 
fermed the work for 27 marks and 
made a profit of 10 marks per meter. 

Since the Nuremberg and Pforz- 
heim experiments, municipal and 
Government contracts are being 
awarded to building workers’ socie- 
ties on a large scale. Today there are 
over 100 suck societies; some were 
set up by the municipal authorities, 
others were organized by the building 
industry workers. 

When organized by the building 
industry workers the capital of the 
co-operative building associations is 
subscribed by the workers them- 
selves and draws a maximum interest 
of 5 per cent. Surplus profits are 
placed in reserve funds and used in 
part for unemployment and relief 
work. The net surplus constitutes a 
social fund for the good of the com- 
munity, and, in the case of dissolution 
of the society, must be applied to ob- 
jects of public utility. The co-opera- 
tive building societies have mate- 
rially decreased the cost of housing 
and are liberally encouraged by 
both Government and municipal au- 
thorities. 


MARTIN WAGNER’S PLAN 


The second “socialization” plan 
is different. It is called the “ Wag- 
ner plan,” after its author, Martin 
Wagner, the Municipal Architect of 
Greater Berlin. Like the plan just 
described, it recognizes that the high 
cost of construction is the basic rea- 
son for the housing shortage. The 
high cost of housing, in turn, is root- 
ed in the low labor output of the 
building industry workers. The cru- 
cial question, therefore, is, How can 
the labor output be increased? 
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It was Mr. Wagner’s belief—a be- 
lief later adopted by the higher grade 
municipal architects—that:an_ in- 
crease in labor output cannot be ob- 
tained under private enterprise be- 
cause the worker has no interest in 
the yield of his labor and conse- 
quently takes little interest in his 
work. Under the old military state 
the German Government combined 
with the employers to compel the 
workers to speed up. But the military 
State is history ; and giving the work- 
ers an interest in the yield of their 
labor is now the only way to increase 
the output. From his study of the 
problem Mr. Wagner concluded that 
private enterprise in the building 
industry should be rejected and a 
“ socialized ”’ industry developed in 
such a way that 100 per cent. of the 
workers’ industrial energy would be 
mobilized. 

Mr. Wagner originally outlined his 
plan before the Voluntary Socializa- 
tion Commission convened in the 
Spring of 1919 by Mr. Beuster, Presi- 
dent of the Housing Association of 
Greater Berlin. The commission was 
composed of experts in the building 
industry — Government representa- 
tives, architects, representatives from 
the Federal Ministry of Labor, &c. 
The plan, slightly modified, was 
later adopted by a congress of the 
higher grade municipal architects as 
the proper basis for the socialization 
of the building industry. 

The Builders’ Lodge Socialized 
Building Association of Berlin is the 
original Wagner plan association. It 
has a capital of 1,000,000 marks, fur- 
nished by the Marches Homesteads 
Building Society for Greater Berlin 
and the Province of Brandenburg. 
The Marches Homestead is itself an 
organization of the Prussian Govern- 
ment, the Province of Brandenburg 
and the municipality of Greater Ber- 
lin. The Berlin Building Lodge is 
therefore a State and municipal un- 
dertaking. It is entirely independent 
of the national, State, provincial and 
municipal parliaments. It is jointly 
administered by representatives of 
the State, the Province and the muni- 
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cipality—those who. supplied the 
capital—-and by representatives of 
the skilled and unskilled workers in 
the building trades—those who sup- 
ply the labor. 

The administration consists of the 
managers, a Board of Control and a 
Board of Directors. The managers 
are subject to the Board of Control. 
Three-fourths of the members of the 
Board of Control are selected by the 
capital-supplying organizations and 
one-fourth by the representatives of 
the workers—the labor-supplying or- 
ganizations. The actual operations 
are conducted by the Board of Di- 
rectors, consisting of the managers 
and representatives of the workers. 
The Board of Directors has complete 
control of building operations—em- 
ployment, wages, Tabor regulations, 
contracts and so forth. The share- 
holders’ meetings are the supreme 
authority, with power to discharge 
the Board of Control. 

From one-tenth to one-twentieth 
of the net profits are set aside as a 
reserve fund. Out of the balance, not 
exceeding 5 per cent. interest is paid 
on the capital, 5 per cent. is devoted 
to the welfare fund, 20 per cent. may, 
in the discretion of the association, be 
applied to improvements, and the re- 
mainder is divided among all the em- 
ployes, from managers to clerks and 
laborers, in proportion to their yearly 
salaries or wages, 


SUCCESS OF NEW METHODS 


Building associations on the Berlin 
plan have been organized in Stettin 
and Frankfort-on-Main. In Stettin 
the capital was furnished by the Pub- 
lic Utility Company for Workmen’s 
Homes, neither the State nor the mu- 
nicipality participating as capital 
subscribers. In Frankfort the trade 
unions took an active part in the or- 
ganization of the Wagner association 
and subscribed liberally to the cap- 
ital. The local union of the National 
Union of Building Workers assessed 
its members one day’s wages (42 
marks) and purchased capital stock 
with the proceeds. In other parts of 
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Germany negotiations are on foot for 
the organization of similar large 
‘* socialized ” building concerns. 


In the Ruhr Valley housing con- 
struction for the coal miners is being 
financed by a coal tax. Otto Hue, 
former chief executive for the Ger- 
man Mine Workers’ Federation, now 
the federation’s representative on the 
national coal administration, thus de- 
scribes the Ruhr Valley housing 
scheme: 


In addition to the ordinary coal produc- 
tion tax of 20 per cent. of the ton price, the 
mines pay the Government a housing tax 
of 6 marks per ton of extracted coal, to be 
used as a subsidy for the construction of 
workmen’s houses. The Minister of Finance 
transfers the money to the treasury of our 
Labor Construction Associations. ° These 
associations, which are organized locally and 
regionally, are co-operative joint-stock 
building societies of the building trades 
unions and are under trade-union manage- 
ment. The public powers usually con- 
tribute subsidies of so much per cubic 
meter of construction. 

These building societies are much like 
the English “ building guilds.” The most 
significant results of their wide develop- 
ment are the elimination of middlemen in 
the building industry and the reduction of 
construction costs. The co-operative labor 
construction societies are one of the do- 
mains in which German trade union initia- 
tive has been most fruitful since the revolu- 
tion of 1918. 


The Federation of Socialized Build- 
ing Concerns is also doing effective 
work in promoting the new “ social- 
ized” building 


FLEMISH VS. 


To the Editor of Current History: 

Under the caption “ Belgium’s Two Lan- 
guages,” in your January issue, you state 
that Flemish is the second national lan- 
guage. Permit me to state that the census 
of 1910, as reported in the Statesman’s 
Year Book for 1921, does not confirm your 
statement. On pages 690-691 Belgium’s 
population is placed at 7,423,784, of whom 
3,220,662 spoke Flemish only, 2,833,334 
spoke French only, and 871,288 spoke both 


industry program. ° 
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In 1920 the National Union of Build- 
ing Workers appropriated 5,000,000 
marks to forward the “ socializa- 
tion’ movement. As a result of this 
financial stimulus ten building in- 
dustry trade unions and a number of 
local socialized building societies or- 
ganized the federation. The consti- 
tution of the federation defines its 
objects as the “‘ establishment of pub- 
lic utility, co-operative and other 
building concerns not carried on for 
profit.” This object is more defi- 
nitely explained by a A. Ellinger, a 
member of the Executive Council of 
the Federation of Building Workers: 
By establishing the Federation of Social- 
ized Building Concerns, the unions of man- 
ual and brain workers in the building in- 
dustry, -as representatives of the whole 
body of building workers in Germany, have 
set themselves to carry out the socializa- 
tion of the building industry in Germany. 
* * * Tf the Federal Government, States, 
and municipalities also do their part to pro- 
mote this young community movement ac- 
cording to their powers, the peaceful or- 
ganic transformation of the present capi- 
talistic building industry into a socialized 
industry is only-a question of time. 


It is interesting to note that the 
building workers’ “ socialization ” 
plans, as well as the Wagner plan, re- 
ject government and municipal own- 
ership and operation of the building 
industry and substitute therefor self- 
governing service corporations large- 
ly independent of State parliaments 
and municipal councils. 


FRENCH IN BELGIUM 


French and Flemish—the Flemish outnum- 
-bering the French by several hundred thou- 
sands. THOMAS J. BRYANT. 


New York, Jan. 2, 1922. 


{The phrase quoted was used with no implica- 
tion of inferiority as regards distribution; it 
was meant simply to convey the fact that, 
besides French—hitherto the official lan- 
guage—Belgium had another language, viz., 
Flemish, spoken predominantly in the regions 
described.—EbiTor.] 











A glimpse of the beautiful new town of St. 





Quentin, rebuilt by a railroad company, with the 





artistic well in the foreground and some of the men who are doing the work 


THE RESURRECTION OF 
DEVASTATED FRANCE 


By JAcop L. CRANE JR. 


City Tian Engineer, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Progress in the vital problem of rebuilding the homes of five 
million. people——Struggle for life on farms torn by shells and 
denuded of orchards—Tergnier’s thousands of new houses 


OT even five years of war could 
break the miraculous courage 
FI of the French people in the war 
zone. During the three desolate 
years since the war ended they have 
carried on bravely in the bitter strug- 
gle for life. The enemy, poverty, has 
been pitiless in this last battle, fought 
silently on the barren land which had 
been farms, and in the jobless towns 
of wrecked factories. Impelled by 
love for their own home land, a love 
which seemed not to diminish even 
though the homes themselves were 
destroyed, these four million stricken 
people, inarticulate and patient, hung 
on in desperation and hope. 


But even with all their courage 


they could not have persisted in the 
struggle except for the measure of 
agricultural and industrial rehabilita- 
tion accomplished during the first two 
years of peace. Nor could they have 
existed except for the temporary 
housing, meagre as it was, erected by 
the Government to shelter the most 
helpless ones. 

The vast problem facing the French 
Government when the war ended may 
be estimated from the official figures 
issued by the Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion. In 1914 there were 4,700,000 
inhabitants in the invaded zone. Dur- 
ing the war 2,700,000 abandoned their 
homes to enter the army or to be- 
come. refugees in other parts of 
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France, leaving in the devastated re- 
gion less than half the former pop- 
ulation—a dismal, poverty-stricken 
remnant. When the war was over, 
the first task of the Government was 
to review and tabulate the damage 
done to factories, farms, and homes. 


In the industrial field practically 
every factory was partially disman- 
tled or entirely destroyed. The coal 
mines had been the particular object 
of destruction, for the Germans real- 
ized that on them the economic vital- 
ity of France depended in a large 
measure. All told, 220 mining opera- 
tions were rendered useless. They 
were flooded, dynamited, filled with 
waste materials, or set on fire. Their 
rehabilitation has been especially dif- 
ficult and slow. The French estimate 
that these mines cannot be brought 
up to pre-war production before 1930, 
and on this calculation base their 
claim to German coal during the in- 
tervening years. In other important 
industries of the invaded district the 
degree of destruction ranged from 
60 to 100 per cent. For example, the 
important sulphuric acid industry 
was 80 per cent. damaged, the sugar 
mills 90 per cent., iron foundries 80 
per cent., and the textile mills were 
from 60 to 100 per cent. destroyed. 
Five thousand factories had been laid 
waste, and the entire vital productive 
capacity of the region reduced to a 
pitifully low figure. 

Likewise agriculturally the north 
of France was reduced to a shadow 
of its normal productiveness. Four 
and a half million acres of land lay 
barren when the smoke cleared away 
—torn by shell holes, some so big that 
they had to be fenced off to keep 
stock from falling in; traversed by 
trenches, filled with shell, grenades, 
and all sorts of war refuse; wild and 
noxious weeds had sprung up, and in 
other places the soil was washed 
away. Orchards had been cut, barns 
destroyed, and equipment confiscated 
or wrecked. The land had to be 
leveled, cleaned thoroughly, and re- 
worked foot by foot; thousands of 
farm buildings had to be rebuilt, tens 
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of thousands of pieces of equipment 
replaced. 


GRAPPLING WITH THE PROBLEM 


The great problem of reconstruc- 
tion in this country of desolation had 
two main aspects. In the first place 
all the people of France are dependent 
in an important degree upon the pro- 
duction of the farms, factories and 
coal mines of the North. It was 
necessary to repair the damage as 
rapidly as possible, for the welfare 
of all France. And secondly, a mil- 
lion people who had remained in the 
invaded territory were destitute be- 
cause there was no work and no in- 
come for them, and, moreover, some 
2,500,000 refugees were clamoring to 
return to their home communities, 
and indeed they did return long before 
there was cleared land or factory 
work to support them. Most pitiful 
of all, neither those who had remained 
nor the returned refugees had houses 
to live in. In a hundred towns not 
a single building remained standing. 
Here and there staggered gaunt walls, 
but for the most part only a dismal 
level of heaped brick and debris lined 
the partially cleared streets. All 
told, 2,600 towns were damaged, 300,- 
000 houses were destroyed and 360,- 
000 injured! Even if the farms and 
factories could be re-established, how 
could the people be provided with 
houses? How could these twenty-six 
hundred damaged towns and villages 
be rebuilt and their social life re- 
stored so that the workers and their 
families could again take up some- 
thing approaching a normal life? 

The problems were gigantic, but 
they were attacked boldly. For the 
restoration of Northern France the 
nation voted to pay all costs out of 
the State Treasury, which could be 
reimbursed with the German repara- 
tion payments when they were col- 
lected. Unfortunately, voting the 
money did not produce it. The funds 
which could be diverted to reconstruc- 
tion from all possible sources were 
still meagre, and it was necessary to 
decide which of the reconstruction de- 
mands should first be met. A primary 
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consideration was that the people had 
to have work, and the country needed 
badly the products of their work; 
housing could wait. So railroad, in- 
dustrial and agricultural reconstruc- 
tion got the first money. Work was 
begun before the armistice was 
signed, on the heels of the northward- 
moving armies. And by the end of 
1920 4,000,000 acres of farm land out 
of 4,500,000 which had been laid 
waste were cleared, and 3,000,000 
acres placed again under cultivation. 
The industrial restoration was almost 
as rapid, so that now the industries, 
except for the coal mines, are back 
to 80 per cent. of their pre-war ca- 
pacity. Four thousand establish- 
ments have been reconstructed. 
Thirty-five hundred miles of de- 
stroyed railroad are back in opera- 
tion. Five hundred bridges, twelve 
tunnels, nearly six hundred stations 
and warehouses, and two thousand 
miles of telegraph were rebuilt on 
the railroad lines. Four hundred 
miles of canals have been repaired. 
All this, an enterprise comparable 
in magnitude only to the war itself, 
took a vast amount of money, and 
when the rehabilitation had reached 
this point, the available funds were 
exhausted, Government — support 
ceased, and the whole reconstruction 
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Tergenier, France, as the war left it, a heap of pulverized ruins, 
accomplished near these ruins is shown on the opposite page 


project slumped. This slump came 
before any house construction had 
been undertaken, except for a few 
temporary houses. In the meantime 
1,500,000 refugees had _ returned. 
Four-fifths of the pre-war, popula- 
tion is now there, employed in pro- 
ducing farm and factory goods 
which the rest of France needs crit- 
ically. At least a third of them, a 
million people, are up to this moment 
living in dismal hovels built of refuse 
brick, of cast-off ammunition cases, 
or even of canvas. A number of 
towns are still a dead-level of wreck- 
age where the houses stood, the lit- 
tle orchards are only shattered 
stumps, and the former gardens are 
humpy, weedy fields with scraps of. 
shell and all sorts of war debris 
sticking out of the torn earth. No 
wonder the psychology of depression 
is taking hold of some of these 
people. Tourists going north from 
Paris may not guess the conditions 
in the completely destroyed places if 
they see only Rheims, Chateau- 
Thierry, and similar towns and do 
not see Saint Quentin, Tergnier, 
Montdidier, Albert and a few dozen 
others where the wreckage of the 
old towns has not even been cleared 
away. 
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The miracle of reconstruction 
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PROGRESS IN HOUSE BUILDING 


Various emergency schemes have 
been proposed to remedy the deplor- 
able living conditions in the unre- 
stored communities, and although 
some of them have been tried out, 
none has proved generally successful. 
The intense provincialism or patriot- 
ism of the Frenchman will not let 
him use German-built houses offered 
in lieu of deferred reparation pay- 
ments.*% The newly legalized co- 
operative building plan is not readily 
taken up by the individualist of 
North France, although an appre- 
ciable number of houses, both tem- 
porary and permanent, have been 


*An Amiens correspondent of the Paris Temps 
wrote on Dec, 12, 1921, that the whole Somme 
Valley was in passionate debate over the Wies- 
baden agreement, under which the French Gov- 
ernment had agreed to accept reparation in 
kind from Germany, including the services of 
German labor associations in rebuilding French 
homes. When it came to the actual test of let- 
ting German workmen reconstruct Chaulnes 
and a dozen other towns in that neighborhood, 
French sentiment could not bear it. The Gov- 
ernment had taken a popular vote on the sub- 
ject last Summer, and 86 per cent. of the people 
had cast their ballots in favor of the plan, but 
in December, when the Prefect again put it to 
a vote, only 49 per cent. favored it. The other 
51 per cent. decided against co-operating on 
equal terms with the men who three years ago 
were ravishing this same countryside. The Min- 
ister of Devastaied Regions is thus compelled to 
find a new method for handling the reconstruc- 
tion work in that part of Picardy.—EbpITor. 
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constructed by co-operative  so- 
cieties.j Municipal rebuilding is 
slow and uncertain in these disor- 
ganized communities. Only a few 
cities have been able to float bond 
issues and to. start to build houses. 
Of course, the national reparations 
law provides that each property 
owner who rebuilds shall be paid the 
full cost of replacement at present 
prices. But most of the property 
holders have been waiting three 
years and still no reparation payment 
is forthcoming. It is no wonder that 
in face of these adversities a few 
people are selling their land and 
reparation rights for less than pre- 
war values and emigrating. The re- 
markable thing is that all but these 
few are hanging on with such loyal 
persistence for the sake of being in 
their own country. 


But there are decidedly hopeful 
elements in the picture of slow do- 
mestic and social reconstruction. One 
of these is the movement to make the 


+The Chamber of Deputies last November au- 
thorized the Union of Building Societies to float 
a loan of 750,000,000 francs (normally $150,000,- 
000) for building 100,000 cheap dwellings before 
1930. The Government guarantees the interest 
on the loan. Most of the buildings will be 
erected in the devastated regions, but about 
one-third- will be put up in villages and towns 
near Paris.—Ebriror. 


Panorama of Tergnier as it looks today, a wholly new town, built with all modern comforts, 
on farm land near the wreck of the old town 
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rebuilt towns better places to live 
in than they were before the war. 
The most important factor in this 
tendency is the national law passed 
in 1919 making city planning compul- 
sory for every devastated town, as 
well as for every town of 10,000 pop- 
ulation or over throughout France. 
This means that the resurrected com- 
munities will perforce have more ef- 
ficient street and block plans, better 
sanitation, more and better parks and 
playgrounds, finer situations for pub- 
lic buildings, and, at the same time, 
that the old picturesque beauty will 
be preserved and enhanced by definite 
planning with this in view, instead of 
the old haphazard method of growth 
-or rebuilding. An organization known 
as La Renaissance des Cites is help- 
ing the devastated towns in their 
planning under the new law. These 
public-spirited men and women, sup- 
ported in their work by contributions 
from America, have had a new city 
plan drawn for Rheims, have held a 
competition for an ideal system of 
sanitation for Chauny, have helped in 
the plans for hundreds of other com- 
munities, and are now financing and 
directing the entire reconstruction of 
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Pinon as an ideal community after 
which other towns everywhere in 
France may be modeled. 


EFFICENT AMERICAN AID 


As usual in places of distress, the 
Quakers are doing invaluable work. 
They have provided a few houses for 
the most needy, and have equipped 
many poverty-stricken households 
with furniture and_ utensils for 
re-beginning life. Similarly, the 
American Committee for Devastated 
France is doing significant work in 
social rehabilitation, directed and 
largely carried out by American wo- 
men on the ground in the war zone. 
This committee, also with American 
funds, is supplying agricultural and 
domestic equipment, building school- 
houses, organizing play centres and 
health centres, repairing churches, 
and assisting French organizations 
for rehabilitation. Their work, while 
chiefly in the Department of the 
Aisne, will reach far beyond the time 
and place of its origin, for it is intro- 
ducing into French social organiza- 
tion factors which will affect the fu- 
ture life of all France. Nothing is 


A corner of Tergnier, showing both temporary quarters and permanent new homes. Seven 


people are living in the shack at the right, waiting for the houses to be completed 
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being forced upon the people; the ser- 
vice of the committee is offered, and 
where it is eagerly taken up, as it has 
been without important exception, 
facilities are offered for going ahead 
with the work. The committee has 
established a tourist bureau at Laon, 
in the geographic centre of the 
devastated area, where visitors are 
conducted to the sights of reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation. 

One of the more unusual projects 
developed by the French is also being 
carried out here in the Department of 
the Aisne. The Marquise de Noailles, 
whose chateau near Blérincourt was 
the centre of five little villages, all 
of which were destroyed, has under- 
taken to reconstruct them entirely. 
There is consequently a rush to claim 
former residence in these towns, and 
an enthusiastic co-operative organi- 
zation has been developed for helping 
in the work. American students of 
engineering, architecture and land- 
scape architecture have also been 
working during the past few Sum- 
mers, under the direction of the 
French Government, at Rheims, Sois- 
sons and other places. 

Most of this work, however, is the 
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planning of reconstruction. The 
actual building of homes on a large 
scale has been done so far only by 
industries and by the Railway of the 
North. At Dourges a coal company 
has built an efficient, pleasant work- 
men’s town, and in scattered commu- 
nities over Northern France groups 
of houses built by employers are be- 
ginning to appear. But the projects 
of the Northern Railway are the larg- 
est rehousing enterprises now under 
construction. This railway, although 
one of the shortest in point of mile- 
age, is the largest in France in the 
amount of traffic carried. It was re- 
built directly after the armistice, 
but it was of little use until it had 
arranged for adequate housing for 
its workmen at the places where the 
main shops were located. So far the 
company has completed or has under 
construction 11,000 houses in twenty- 
six communities. The largest project 
is at Tergnier, where nearly 1,500 
houses are being built. The old town, 
a level of ruins, has been left behind, 
and in an open field a fine new vil- 
lage is now nearly completed. Care- 
fully planned houses, lots and streets, 
public water supply and sewerage, 


Tasteful homes in the resurrected French village of Dourge, built by a coal company for its 
employes near the ruins left by German shells 
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baths, gardens and playgrounds, a 
little park, cleanliness and airiness, 
distinguish this new town from the 
old type of French community. And 
its possibilities for picturesque beau- 
ty, far from being destroyed, are at 
many points increased by the care- 
fully studied planning. The company 
is renting these houses so cheaply 
that it will receive less than 3 per 
cent. net on its investment. The work 
had to be done; it is inspiring to see 
it being done so well. 
To be sure, these projects are 
merely the start of the tremendous 
task of permanent rehousing, which 
has lagged so far behind the rehabil- 
itation of farms and industries. The 
Disarmament Conference in Wash- 
ington may have an important bear- 
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ing on this work, if it makes it pos- 
sible for France to divert battleship 
appropriations to the building of 
homes. The significant thing about 
the work done so far is its tendency 
toward better standards in French 
domestic and community life. The 
people who lived here before the war 
can never have their old places back, 
but their children will live in com- 
munities far better than the old ones. 
And slowly, but with the certainty of 
slow-growing things, the old air of 
peace and charm is returning to these 
stricken towns; even the foliage and 
greenery are reviving. In a hundred 
years the marks of the war will be 
gone, and from the destruction will 
have risen a new and more livable 
France. 


OF RUMANIA 


By I. I. SCHIOPUL 


Formerly Deputy to the Rumanian National Assembly 


To the Editor of Current History: 

Your magazine for December prints a 
letter from a Bulgarian contributor, who 
attacks Rumania on several questions, and 
very unjustly, I think. He forgets that for 
many long years Rumania has been the 
asylum for all Bulgarians fleeing from 
political persecution in their own country. 
Many Bulgarian statesmen have earned 
their living in Rumania, and many of Bul- 
garia’s best known scholars received their 
education at the University of Bucharest. 

The “Ode to the Rumanian Army,” 
quoted by your correspondent, together with 
the marginal note saying that “at Orhany 
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HE centenary of the memorable discov- 

eries of the French physicist, André 
Marie Ampére (born 1775—died 1836), was 
celebrated at the Sorbonne in Paris on Nov. 
25, 1921. Before President Millerand, M. 
Le Trocquer, Minister of Public works; M. 
Paul Appell, rector of the University of 
Paris, and a large assemblage of the most 
eminent scientific men of France, an ad- 
dress of eulogy of the great exponent of the 


the Rumanian soldiers fled at the firing of 
a single rifle,” would seem to imply that 
Rumatnian soldiers are cowards. If this is 
the intention, it would be a mean insult to 
the memory of those many thousands of 
Rumanian soldiers who, in 1878, lost their 
lives at Plevna, in Bulgaria, fighting 
against the Turks for the freedom of your 
correspondent’s country. The memory of 
those Rumanian dead, buried in Bulgarian 
soil, ought to be sacred to all, especially to 
the Bulgarian. Hatred has never been a 
good adviser. 

340 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York, Dec. 

12, 1921. 
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science of electrodynamics was delivered by 
M. Daniel Berthelot. Other addresses were 
delivered, notably by M. Appell, who said 
in part: 

It is fitting that our country, lover of truth 
and humanity, should celebrate men such as 
Ampére, who have created a whole new world 
in the field of science, who have opened a new 
era in the development of humanity, and whose 
glory contributes to the prestige of France 
among the civilized nations of the earth. 





THE NEW DEMOCRACIES 
OF KUROPE 


By RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


Procter Fellow of Politics, Graduate College, 


Princeton University 


A comparative study of four new Constitutions of European 
States, revealing a significant effort to avoid faults of the American 
system—Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia 


SHORT time ago the President 
of a great American university 
declared publicly that the 

United States had contributed a form 
of government to the world which 
every European nation—wearied with 
continental inventions—would soon 
be forced to adopt; but little will be 
found in the Constitutions adopted by 
European countries since the war to 
justify this patriotic prophecy. Al- 
though Germany, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Jugoslavia have adopted 
Constitutions, none of them follows 
the American type of Presidential 
government. 


It is true that three out of the four 
nations to adopt new governments 
have provided themselves with a 
President. In Germany he is elected 
by the people; in Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia by legislative bodies. The 
type, however, is not American, but 
French. None of these Chief Execu- 
tives possesses the vast powers of 
President Harding; on the contrary, 
they exercise little more authority 
than Alexandre Millerand of France. 
Ministers must countersign the acts 
of these Presidents and of the King 
in Jugoslavia. The Ministers, in turn, 
are responsible to the legislative 
body, which may at any time drive 
them out of office by an adverse vote. 
The President or the King, therefore, 
can do nothing without the assent of 
a Cabinet intimately controlled by a 
Parliament which represents the peo- 
ple. The legislative power surervises 
the execution of laws as a board of 


directors controls the management of 
a corporation. 

These new. Constitutions are demo- 
cratic not only because they assure 
the constant control of the Govern- 
ment by popular means, but also be- 
cause they provide for the widest 
possible suffrage. In Germany every 
man and woman over the age of 20 
may vote. In Poland and Jugoslavia 
the age is 21. In Czechoslovakia 
every citizen may vote for members 
of the Chamber of Deputies at the 
age of 21 and for the Senate at the 
age of 26. In all these countries, 
with the possible exception of Jugo- 
slavia, women are given the right to 
vote. In all provision is made for the 
representation of minorities, or pro- 
portional representation. 


““ GROUP ” REPRESENTATION 


Guild Socialists and others who ad- 
vocate that geographic representation 
be displaced by the representation of 
interests, or “ functions,” will find 
little to encourage them in these new 
Constitutions. All four Governments 
have retained the geographic district 
as the basis of representation, and 
have not adopted that of the trade 
union, professional group, or Cham- 
ber of Commerce. None of these Gov- 
ernments has provided itself with a 
legislative body composed of indus- 
trial interests per se. The German 
National Council is composed of rep- 
resentatives of States; the Polish 
Senate, of Voyevodships, or local self- 
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governing districts; the Czech Sen- 
ate, of the same constituencies as the 
Chamber of Deputies, the Senate hav- 
ing only one-half the number of mem- 
bers possessed by the lower house. 


An effort was made in the German 
Constituent Assembly to secure the 
adoption of a professional Parliament 
(Kammer der Arbeit), composed of 
representatives of producers, whether 
employers or employed. This Parlia- 
ment was to constitute a second cham- 
ber, sitting side by side with a po- 
litical chamber. It was proposed to 
give it power to veto all legislation, 
whatever its nature, passed by the 
political assembly. Its veto could be 
overcome only by the passage by the 
political Parliament of the measure 
under discussion in three successive 
years. The professional Parliament 
was to have power to invoke the ref- 
erendum against a law thus passed 
by the political Parliament; it was 
also competent to initiate legislation 
of a purely economic character. 

The advocates of this professional 
second chamber were not strong 
enough, however, to overcome the ob- 
jections raised against it. As a re- 
sult, the theory of functional repre- 
sentation was recognized only par- 
tially by the creation of a National 
Economic Council, composed of rep- 
resentatives of employers and work- 
ers. But the powers of this body are 
largely advisory. The Government 
must submit to this council draft laws 
of an economic nature. The council 
has the right itself to propose such 
laws, and even to introduce them to 
the Reichstag against the will of the 
Government. But the council is 
given no legislative power. 

The Polish Constitution also pro- 
vides for a system of ‘‘ economic self- 
government for the individual fields 
of economic life.” A Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council, composed of represen- 
tatives of the Chambers of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Industry, &c., and 
of labor organizations, in co-opera- 
tion with the Government authorities, 
is to direct the economic life of the 
country, as limited by law. Provision 
for an Economic Council is also made 





in the Constitution of Jugoslavia. 
These functional bodies fall far 
short of the ideal of this type of re- 
formers. Doubtless the objections to 
a Government of interests are well 
founded, as even such a critic of our 
present system as Graham Wallas, in 
“Our Social Heritage,” has been 
forced to point out. Yet it is to be 
regretted that none of the new Gov- 
ernments of Europe—with the excep- 
tion, possibly, of Soviet Russia—has 
attempted to try the experiment. The 
value and the shortcomings of such 
an innovation cannot be determined 
by reason alone. Experience is a bet- 
ter teacher than logic. 


LOWER HOUSE RULE 


In fact, the whole idea of a second 
chamber, equal in strength to the 
lower body, has found little favor i: 
the countries which have adopted 
new forms of government. Jugo- 
slavia goes to the extent of making 
no constitutional provision for a 
Senate at all. In each of the other 
three Governments, in Germany, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, though 
provision is made for a _ Senate, 
this body does not represent social 
or material privilege, but geographic 
divisions, such as the State of 
Voyevodship. Neither does it pos- 
sess the same legislative power as the 
lower chamber. 


According to the Constitution of 
Czechoslovakia, the Senate may in- 
troduce legislation equally with the 
Chamber, except in the case of 
army and budget bills. But by 
a three-fifths majority the Cham- 
ber may pass legislation of which 
the Senate does not approve. In 
Poland every bill passed by the 
Sejm (or lower house) must be 
submitted to the Senate for considera- 
tion. If within thirty days the Senate 
offers no objection to the bill, it be- 
comes law. If it amends the bill, it 
is returned to the Sejm. The Consti- 
tution is silent in regard to cases 
where the Sejm refuses to accept the 
amendments of the Senate, but it is, 
implied that the Sejm’s decision in 
such a case is supreme. In Germany, 




















the National Council (Reichsrat) has 
the right to veto laws passed by the 


lower house (Reichstag). If the lat- 
ter body refuses to acquiesce, the 
President of the republic within three 
months may refer the bill to a 
referendum, by which the people will 
decide on the adoption of the disputed 
legislation. But if the President does 
not order such a referendum, and if 
the Reichstag overrides the protest 
of the National Council by a two- 
thirds majority, the billl becomes 
law. 

The use of the referendum itself in 
the German Constitution is another 
democratic provision. It may be used 
to recall the President before the ex- 
piration of his seven-year term of 
office. It may be invoked in such a 
case by a two-thirds vote of the 
Reichstag. Also the President may 
refer any law passed by the Reichstag 
to the people within one month. 
Furthermore, a referendum may be 
invoked if one-tenth of the qualified 
voters petition for the enactment of 
a specified law. However, if the 
Reichstag enacts the law desired, the 
referendum does not take place. 
Finally, in cases of deadlocks between 
the National Council and the Reichs- 
tag, the President may order the 
issue referred to the people. The 
referendum is also authorized in the 
Czechoslovak Constitution. 

The referendum is an advance over 
the special election which is supposed 
to occur under a parliamentary gov- 
ernment to decide an issue between 
the Prime Minister and the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. In the case of a spe- 
cial election a thousand considera- 
tions will lead a voter to cast his lot 
for or against the Government in 
power—he may even lose sight of the 
issue upon which the election is held. 
But in the’case of the referendum, the 
voter has‘only to pass on the merits 
of the particular issue. Consequently, 
the popular will is more intelligently 
determined, and Parliament does not 
run the risk of. being unseated. At 
the same time there is no danger that 
a Ministry opposed to the majority in 
the Reichstag will be maintained in 
power, for the Constitution declares 
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that the Chancellor and other Minis- 
ters must resign as soon as the 
Reichstag—and not the Federal 
Council—withholds its confidence. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


The theory of popular control, 
under a parliamentary form of gov- 
ernment, is usually contradicted by 
the complete freedom of a Ministry 
when Parliament is not in session. 
For example, in France Parliament 
cannot be in session more than five 
months out of the year if the Presi- 
dent wishes to dissolve it. During 
the intervals, the Government Minis- 
ters carry on the activities of govern- 
ment subject to no parliamentary 
supervision. To overcome this de- 
fect, three new Constitutions have 
adopted a device of far-reaching im- 
portance. This is the standing par- 
liamentary committee, which con- 
tinues in session when Parliament 
is adjourned, to survey the activities 
of the Government. In Czechoslova- 
kia, this committee is known as the 
Committee of Twenty-four, composed 
of sixteen members chosen by the 
Chamber of Deputies and eight by 
the Senate, from their own member- 
ship. This committee has power to 
act on all matters of immediate 
urgency. It is competent to deal with 
all matters falling within the legisla- 
tive and administrative powers of 
Parliament, except electing the Presi- 
dent, amending the Constitution, 
levying permanent. taxes or increas- 
ing military duties, and declaring 
war. 

In Germany a provision is also 
made for a similar permanent com- 
mittee, known as the Committee for 
Outside Affairs. Its activity is to be 
carried on “outside of the session 
and after the close of the election 
period until the reconvention of the 
new Reichstag.” 

The problem of racial minorities 
in these new States carved out of a 
Balkanized Europe has been difficult 
to solve. The Allies forced minority 
treaties on most of these States, 
guaranteeing a certain number of 
civil rights to minorities who other- 
wise would probably be oppressed. 
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But it is natural to believe that the 
most effective way of giving minori- 
ties a share in government and keep- 
ing them content would be by a Fed- 
eral system of government in which 
local units would be sovereign in mat- 
ters of local interest. But, very 
strangely,neither Poland, nor Czecho- 
slovakia nor Jugoslavia has adopted 
the Federal form of government. In 
fact, the legislative powers of Bo- 
hemia, Moravia and Silesia have been 
suppressed by the Constitution of 
Czechoslovakia. Special laws, how- 
ever, will organize local self-govern- 
ing bodies. 


MEASURE OF DECENTRALIZATION 


All these States are attempting to 
avoid the evils of an over-centralized 
“unitary”? Government, not by 
Federalism, but by the system of de- 
centralization. Poland is divided up 
into Voyevodships, districts, and 
urban and rural communes. Each of 
these units may elect a council, and 
administration is placed in the hands 
of locally elected boards upon which 
representatives of the Central Gov- 
ernment also sit. Through Superior 
Self-Government boards, the central 
authorities supervise all local activi- 
ties. 

In Jugoslavia a very strong minor- 
ity favored a Federal type of govern- 
ment. This would have permitted the 
entrance of Bulgaria, who asked such 
a union; but that idea was defeated. 
Instead, an elaborate system of 
regionalism was devised. These 
regions are to be defined by law ac- 
cording to economic and geographic 
delimitations. A region cannot con- 
tain more than 800,000 inhabitants. 
A High Governor (Jowpan), ap- 
pointed by the King, is placed at the 
head of each region and administers 
its affairs. At the same time a 
Regional Assembly is to have juris- 
diction over such subjects as the fi- 
nances, budget, public works, econo- 
mic development, public health, social 
welfare and communication systems 
of the region. The High Governor 
has the right to veto any decision of 
the self-governing bodies which do 
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not accord with the Constitution or 
national laws. His veto is subject to 
review by the Council of State, the 
supreme administrative tribunal of 
the kingdom. By such a system, long 
advocated in France, the advantages 
of self-government may possibly be 
reconciled with the necessity of na- 
tional unity—which is of supreme 
importance to these new nations be- 
cause of disruptive racial elements 
within and bitterly hostile foes with- 
out. 

Likewise in Germany, federalism 
is giving way to a more unified State. 
The Imperial German Empire was 
marked by the hegemony of Prussia, 
which provided the Emperor with a 
King and Chancellor, and which con- 
trolled seventeen out of the fifty- 
eight votes in the Bundesrat, or Fed- 
eral Council—a number sufficient to 
defeat any constitutional amendment 
or any law in regard to the army, 
navy, or taxation. However, Bis- 
marek realized the great difficulty of 
uniting States which differed so 
widely in interests as did Prussia and 
Bavaria. Consequently, he purchased 
the acquiescence of the twenty-four 
other States of the Federation by 
leaving to them many powers of gov- 
ernment which in other federalisms 
are vested in the central authorities. 
The Federal Government was one 
strictly of delegated powers. Even 
the execution of Federal laws was 
left, for the most part, in the hands 
of State officers, an experiment 
which was tried in America under 
the Articles of Confederation, and 
which ignominiously failed. Further- 
more, the German States were per- 
mitted to maintain their own army 
contingents, as well as diplomatic 
legations abroad. Prussian hegemony 
and State localism were the earmarks 
of the old empire. 


PRUSSIA’S LOSS OF POWER 


All this has now been changed. 
First, Prussia has lost, or soon will 
lose, its former influence. Professor 
Schucking declared recently in the 
National Assembly that “ until 1867 
Prussia has been against the empire; 






































from 1867 to 1918 Prussia has 
been above the empire; _ hence- 
forth the empire must be above 
Prussia.” The new German Con- 
stitution paves the way toward this 
end, first, by permitting the ter- 
ritorial dismemberment of Prussia. 
The boundary of any State may now 
be modified by a simple Government 
law. In case Prussia or any other 
State objects to the loss of part of its 
territory, theReichstag may even then 
disregard its wishes, provided at least 
a majority of the total number of 
voters in the territory in question 
votes to join another State. By vir- 
tue of this authority, seven of the re- 
publics of Central Germany have 
united to form the new State of 
Thuringia, while Coburg has voted 
to join Bavaria. It is entirely possible 
that in the future Prussia also may 
lose part of its territory by such a 
means. 

Prussia has also lost in power be- 
cause the Emperor of Germany, who 
was Emperor of Prussia, has been de- 
throned; and because the great 
powers of the old Bundesrat, or Fed- 
eral Council, which Prussia controlled, 
have been destroyed. Consequently, 
Germany has become, and in the 
future is likely still more to become, 
a nation representing the whole Ger- 
man people. But at the same time 
Prussia will long exercise a legiti- 
mate preponderance over the repub- 
lic, inasmuch as four-sevenths of the 
total population of Germany is within 
her borders. 

As for destroying localism gener- 
ally, the German Constitution has 
also done much. The army has been 
placed under more strict Federal con- 
trol. The Federal Government has 
secured the right to administer State 
railways, posts and telegraphs. In 
April, 1920, the Government bought 
up the State roads and placed them 
under Federal control. It has also 
obtained eontrol over State finances, 
for the States now must live virtually 
on subsidies from Berlin. The ad- 
ministration of Federal laws is still 
vested generally in State officials. but 
in cases where the Federal Govern- 
ment has the exclusive right of legis- 
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lation it may provide for the execu- 
tion of its laws by Federal agents. 
There can be no question of secession, 
because the Constitution declares that 
Government law transcends State 
law, and that if a State does not carry 
out the duties laid down by the Con- 
stitution or laws, “ the President of 
the republic may hold it to such ful- 
fillment with the aid of armed 
power.” 


JUDICIAL AND OTHER FEATURES 


Of the other features of these Con- 
stitutions deserving of notice, one of 
the most important is the provision 
for administrative courts. These 
courts, which try cases in which 
State authorities are alleged to have 
overstepped their power, are estab- 
lished in Germany, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Jugoslavia. 

Social legislation, especially in re- 
gard to agrarian reform, constitutes 
a considerable part of the Constitu- 
tionsof Jugoslavia andGermany. Pro- 
visions of this nature were not to be 
found in the old Constitutions, which, 
for the most part, limited themselves 
to questions of political rather than 
social science. 

Religion has also proved in some 
States a difficult problem to solve. 
Only one of these States has set up 
an official religion. In Poland, Roman 
Catholicism occupies “ the chief posi- 
tion among enfranchised religions ” ; 
but religious freedom is guaranteed 
within the limits of public order and 
morality. While only one State has 
thus set up a State religion, two 
States have disestablished such a re- 
lationship. In Germany no State 
Church is recognized, but religious 
organizations are given complete 
independence in administering their 
affairs. They also have the right to 
tax their members. The former obli- 
gation of the Government to share in 
theexpenses of the established Church 
is no longer recognized. (Likewise in 
Russia the Church has been officially 
separated from the State.) 

In Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia, 
both Greek Orthodox and Roman 
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Catholic members are found in large 
numbers. A State Church was there- 
fore impossible. In Jugoslavia the 
Constitution provides for religious 
liberty. Faiths obliged to communi- 
cate with a religious head outside of 
the State are permitted to do so, sub- 
ject to the limitations of law. The 
Constitution does not prevent the 
financial support of religions by the 
State, but it does say that in case such 
support is given, it must be divided 
between the different recognized 
faiths according to the number of 
their members and needs. In Czecho- 
slovakia the Constitution provides for 
the equality of all religions before the 
law and for religious freedom. No 
one can be compelled to participate 
in a religious ceremony. 

Such are the outstanding features 
of the new Constitutions of Europe. 
They are the product of an earnest 
effort to provide these countries with 


FRANCE AND THE 


To the Editor of Current History: 

Anent the treaty recently concluded be- 
tween the French Government and the 
Turkish Nationalists, and the consequent 
withdrawal of the French army of occupa- 
tion from Cilicia, Premier Briand, in a let- 
ter addressed to the President of the Ar- 
menian National Delegation in Paris, states 
that Armenians fleeing from Cilicia are 
given permission by the French to take 
refuge temporarily in Syria, the British 
having refused to admit them into Pales- 
tine, Egypt, or Cyprus. 

This the Premier cites as evidence of 
French generosity. Ostensibly he ignores 
the fact that this same Franco-Turkish 
Treaty, made in violation of the inter- 
allied agreement, left the Armenians no 
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a form of government that will em- 
body the best in political thought and 
that will reflect the popular will. 
None of these new Constitutions fol- 
lows the American system of gov- 
ernment. This should indeed be a 
subject of concern, because the re- 
jection of the presidential type must 
be due to some deep-laid objections to 
the manner in which it operates. In 
formulating their own systems, the 
new democracies of Europe have 
called attention unconsciously to the 
defects of our Federal system: the 
inefficiency and irresponsibility of 
those who enforce the law; the dead- 
locks between executive and legisla- 
tive power; the overshadowing in- 
fluence of the Senate. These charac- 
teristics deserve the serious attention 
of every American who does not wish 
his country to lag behind the nations 
of Europe in providing itself with a 
system of government worthy of the 
people it is designed to represent. 


ARMENIANS 


alternative between subjection to their 
ancient persecutors (which meant probable 
annihilation) and flight from their home- 
land. 

Cable messages from Cilicia state that 
the passport stations are surrounded by im- 
mense crowds of Armenian men, wome: aad 
children. These refugees have either aban- 
doned their property or sold it for a song, 
and are waiting in the open, day after day, 
in the hope of securing permission to leave. 
The scenes of panic and misery recall the 
tragic days during the deportations of 1915. 

ARMENIAN NATIONAL UNION OF 

AMERICA. 


401 Old South Building, Boston, Mass., Jan. 8, 
1922, 
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BULGARIA’S TREACHERY 


By CAPTAIN G 


To the Editor of Current History: 

In addition to those contributors in pre- 
ceding numbers of CURRENT History, Bul- 
garia, in your issue of December last, 1s 
fortunate enough to find no fewer than 
three more defenders. These writers per- 
sist in denying Bulgaria’s treachery, both 
in 1913 and 1915. One of them declares 
that in 1915 “ Bulgaria was a free and in- 
dependent State, free to act as she chose.” 
This is an argument which nobody can 
gainsay, provided always that Bulgaria is 
willing to abide by the consequences of her 
choice. What is irritating is that, having 
taken the German side and opposed the 
Allies and the United States, she expects 
that, because she was beaten, a sponge will 
be passed over the slate and that we will 
forget and forgive. She should remember 
that the first condition of the absolution 
of sins is sincere repentance. 


Of this repentance I can discover no. 


trace. On the contrary, all that one finds 
is a denial of guilt. Bulgaria tries to pose 
as a victim, not a criminal. One of your 
bulgarian contributors declares that in 
1913 “ Bulgaria was at war with her for- 
mer allies, trying to make them observe the 
sanctity of their treaties.” When one reads 
such a statement in connection with Bul- 
garia one asks one’s self if one is dreaming. 

I know nothing more extraordinary in 
the domain of history than the continual 
attempts made by Bulgarian writers to 
deny the treachery of that State, both in 
1913 and 1915. If any doubt whatever ex- 
isted as to the guilt of Bulgarian states- 
men, this denial might be comprehensible. 
But as this can be proved up to the hilt by 
means of official documents, most of them 
Bulgarian, these continual denials by Bul- 
garian contributors make it almost a duty 
to lay at least the list of these documents 
before its readers and once for all destroy 
the legend of Bulgaria’s innocence, 

As it is impossible in the short space at 
my disposal to cite these documents in ex- 
tenso, I will have to give them in the 
shortest possible summary and _ indicate 
their source, so that any students interested 
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in this phase of European history can con- 
sult the documents themselves. 


The point of departure is naturally the 
treaties of friendship and alliance entered 
into between the Balkan States. That be- 
tween Serbia and Bulgaria was signed at 
Sofia on Feb. 29, 1912, and was completed 
by a secret annexe, signed the same day, 2 
military convention (signed at Varna, June 
19, 1912,) and two agreements between the 
General Staffs (signed at Sofia, Sept. 15, 
£912). 

The first mentioned treaty and secret 
annexe provided for the division of the 
Turkish territory captured in case of vic- 
tory. It further provided that in case of 
disagreement both powers would accept the 
arbitration of the Czar of Russia. 

A second treaty, in similar terms, was 
signed at Sofia on May 12, 1912, by Bul- 
garia and Greece and completed by a mili- 
tary convention signed at Sofia Sept. 22, 
1912. 

After the victory over Turkey, Bulgaria 
kegan putting forward exaggerated claims 
to territory. They were resisted by Serbia 
and Greece and these Governments, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the treaty, pro- 
posed that the controversy be submitted to 
the Czar for his arbitration. Reports of 
this attitude on the part of Bulgaria 
reached Petrograd and led M. Sazonoff to 
address a stern warning to Bulgaria, in- 
forming her that she could not count on the 
cid or sympathy of Russia if she failed to 
keep her treaty engagements. (Dispatch 
dated Petrograd, April 28, 1913. “ Collec- 
tion of Diplomatic Documents (Russian) 
Concerning Events in the Balkan Pe- 
ninsula,” No. 155, pp. 107 and 108.) 

That there was good reason for this 
warning is proved by the fact that on April 
4, 1913, a Bulgarian Ministerial Council 
had determined to negotiate secretly with 
Turkey for a separate peace and, leaving 
in Thrace only the effectives strictly neces- 
sary for its defense, to attack, with the rest 
of the army, their Serbian and Greek allies. 
(“The Truth About the Catastrophe,” by 
General Savoff, Bulgarian Commander in 
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Chief, published in the Dnevnik, No. 4219, 
June 12, 1914.} 

On April 21, 1913, a telegram was sent 
by M. Guechkoff, the Premier, to General 
Savoff, asking how long it would take to 
concentrate the Bulgarian armies against 
Serbia and Greece. (Telegram No. 974, in 
Bulgarian Foreign Office Archives.) The 
reply by General Savof (April 23) indi- 
cated that from twenty-five to thirty-five 
days were necessary. (Telegram No. 3779.) 

That this idea of a treacherous attack 
on Serbia and Greece had long been ger- 
minating in the Bulgarian mind is proved 
by a letter from General Savoff, dated as 
far back as March 8 and addressed to King 
Ferdinand, in which Savoff openly advo- 
cated a secret peace with Turkey and an 
attack on Serbia and Greece. (“ Diary of 
General Savoff,” published by the Dnevnik 
(No. 4219), June 12, 1914.) 

The King replied by telegraph the same 
day, promising to take up the question of 
an attack on Greece and Serbia, but only 
after the capture of Adrianople, for which 
the Bulgarians had need of the support of 
the Serbian heavy artillery. 

The ever-growing anxiety as to Bul- 
garia’s attitude led the Russian Govern- 
ment to propose a general demobilization of 
the armies of the Balkan States. To this 
M. Pashitch, the Serbian Premier, at once 
consented. (Dispatch from M. Hartwig, 
Russian Minister at Belgrade. See “ Col- 
lection of Diplomatic Documents (Russian) 
Concerning Events in the Balkan Penin- 
sula,” No. 149, p. 103.) 

Though pretending to the Russian Gov- 
ernment that it was ready to accept the 
proposal of demobilization, the Bulgarian 
Government really opposed it. (Decision 
of a Ministerial Council held on Easter 
Tuesday, April 29, 1918.) “his council was 
attended by Generals Savoff and Fitcheff. 
On May 3, 19138, M. Hartwig, Russian 
Minister in Belgrade, telegraphed his Gov- 
ernment that M. Pashitch greatly prized the 
alliance with Bulgaria and had assured 
him that Serbia was ready to undertake a 
friendly revision of the treaty. (“ Diplo- 
matic Documents (Russian) Concerning 
Events in the Balkan Peninsula,” No. 163, 
pp. 113 and 114.) 

On May 18 a telegram was sent by Gen- 
eral Savoff advocating an immediate at- 
tack on the Serbian and Greek armies. The 
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following day General Savoff sent another 
telegram to M. Guechkoff. Its text, quoted 
from the “Diary of General Savoff,’ 
Dnevnik, No. 4228, June 15, 1914, is as fol- 
lows: 


War with the Serbs and Greeks is inev- 
itable. 

Any concessions made to our enfeebled 
allies would excite great discontent in the 
ranks of our army, and nothing could stifle 
it. On the other hand is the question of the 
future of our country. One asks one’s self, 
who will have the hegemony of the Balkan 
Peninsula? The moment has come to profit 
by the advantages with which our allies 
themselves have furnished us in this strug- 
gle, and to concentrate on it all our efforts. 
A victorious war will settle definitely the 
question of the hegemony in our favor. A 
year or two from now it will be too late; 
Europe itself would oppose it. This is 
why, in my _ opinion, we ought to 
make use of all the ruses and_ all 
the means at our disposal to arrive at 
an armed conflict with our allies, while 
at the same time disclaiming all responsi- 
bility for it. When we will have inflicted a 
decisive defeat on them we will remove all 
possibility on the part of our enemies of 
creating in the future obstacles to the re- 
alization of our national ideal. According 
to my idea, we would commit an irreparable 
error if we let slip the favorable oppor- 
tunity we now have. 

According to information which I possess 
regarding our future operations, in four 
days at the most the Greeks will find them- 
selves under the necessity of breaking with 
the Serbs and asking for a separate peace 
in order to escape defeat. Then our whole 
effort can be directed against Serbia. The 
Serbian Army could not at any point re- 
— a sudden attack by our powerful col- 
umns. 


(Signed) Lieutenant General SAVOFF. 
Adrianople, May 19, 1918. 


On May 29 General Savoff declared that 
he required thirty days to prepare the at- 
tack on Serbia and Greece, and that “he 
counted on Bulgarian diplomacy to gain him 
this breathing space,” so that he might pre- 
pare this treacherous attack on Bulgaria’s 
allies. 

When the critical moment came M. 
Guechkoff’s courage failed him and he re- 
signed. M. Daneff became Premier. Events 
now began to move rapidly. On June 26 
and June 27 urgent orders were telegraphed 
to the commanders of the various Bul- 
garian armies to attack Bulgaria’s allies all 
along the line at midnight on the night of 
June 29, 1913. The attack was made with 
tull force, and the Greeks and Serbians, 
being taken completely by surprise by this 
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act of treachery, were hurled back to a 
great distance from the position they held. 

Boiling with indignation at this treach- 
erous attack, the Serbs and Greeks coun- 
ter-attacked in their turn and with such 
success that they completely routed the Bul- 
garians. Then Rumania intervened and 
marched on Sofia, while Turkey “came 
back ” in her turn and recaptured Adrian- 
ople. Bulgaria was then, as the result of 
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her treachery, forced to sign the Treaty of 
Bucharest. 


Such is the story of Bulgaria’s treason as 
told in Bulgarian, Russian and Serbian 
State documents. I think it forever dis- 
poses of Bulgaria’s claim that she was at- 
tacked in 1913 by her allies without due 
cause. 


The Chateau-Thierry, Twentieth and 98 
Streets, Washington, D. C., Dec. 30, 1921. 


MONTENEGRO’S UNION WITH SERBIA 


By V. P. BouritcH 


Zo the 

I note that a correspondent in your De- 
cember issue serves up afresh the old legend 
that the Montenegrins were “subdued by 
the tyrannical Jugoslav Government.” 


The union of Montenegro with Jugoslavia 
was the free act of the people. Immediate- 
ly after the armistice the elections for the 
Grand National Assembly took place in 
Montenegro. The Assembly was summoned 
at Podgoritza on Nov. 26, 1918. On that 
memorable date the people of Montenegro 
unanimously proclaimed the union with 
Serbia, and, incidentally, with the other 
Jugoslav provinces. Ex-King Nicholas and 
his dynasty were deposed and accused of 
having betrayed and delivered the people 
and the army to the enemy. These elec- 
tions compare favorably with any previous 
voting uner the reign of Nicholas, whose 
specialty in “faking” every election held 
in Montenegro before the war is well known 
to all acquainted with that country. This 
is confirmed by the report of an Inter- 
allied Commission under Generals Franchet 
d’Esprey and Bridges. 

The suggestion that the electors were in- 
timidated by the Serbian army of occupa- 
tion is a mere invention. The forces which, 
after the armistice, advanced into Monte- 
negro consisted, in addition to some French 
detachments, of about 2,000 Jugoslav volun- 
teers from America. When the dissolution 
of the Austrian Army set in the Monte- 
negrin population lost no time in arming it- 
self to the teeth. Since then it has remained 
armed, and if the Montenegrins were op- 
posed to unity with Serbia, or if they took 
up this attitude today, the few battalions 
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of Serbian soldiers would not be able to re- 
main in Montenegro for twenty-four hours; 
still less wouid they be able to exercise any 
pressure on the population. But the fact 
is that the former high command and 
senior officers in Montenegro, including a 
brother and a cousin of the Queen of Mon- 
tenegro, have without pressure accepted the 
fusion of Montenegro in Jugoslavia. The 
same applies to all the administrative of- 
ficials and the whole people. 

Nicholas’s hopes were crushed by the re- 
sults of the elections for the Constituent 
Assembly of Jugoslavia, which were held in 
Montenegro on Nov. 28, 1920. These elec- 
tions proved disastrous for the ex-King. 
The Montenegrins showed once more that 
they were firm for the union. Out of 
37,000 electors, more than 27,000 voted. Ten 
Deputies were elected, of whom four are 
Communists, two Democrats, two Repub- 
licans, one Radical and one Independent. 
The ex-King’s party is not represented. The 
British Government has its own evidence 
that the people of Montenegro freely ex- 
pressed their wishes, as British officials 
were present during the elections. And the 
fact that the French Government has re- 
called its diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives shows plainly that France was 
more than satisfied with the result. 

As regards the charges of atrocities com- 
mitted by Serbian soldiers, these were in- 
vestigated by the British Government, and 
the Foreign Office issued a report that the 
stories were the work of partisans of the 
ex-King and were “ sheer inventions.” 

1519 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., Jan. 5, 1922. 





MACEDONIA AND THE GREEKS 


By CONSTANTINE D. KOJOUHAROFF 


Member cf the Bulgarian National Historical and Geographical Societies 


To the Editor cf Cwirent History: 

The stand taken by certain pro-Greek 
contributors to your magazine does not cor- 
respond with the facts of the Macedonian 
question. These facts may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Ethnically, Macedonia, in its geogra- 
phical limits, is not a Greek, but a Bul- 
garian, province. The Greeks form an in- 
significant minority, which holds third place 
among the ethnic groups, and consists 
mainly of “ Greekomans ” recruited through 
threats and force by Greek propaganda 
and the Greek Patriarchate. Greek aspira- 
tions to Macedonia are based purely on a 
policy of conquest. The Greeks have always 
desired the partition of Macedonia, and 
opposed autonomy or the principle of self- 
determination. Greek terror-rule in Mace- 
doaia—inhuman persecution of the popula- 
tion—has forced large numbers to seek 


refuge in Bulgaria, and this was the object 


sought by the Greeks. Confirmation of 
these statements will be found in H. N. 
Brailford’s book, “ Macedonia: Its Races 
and Their Future,” pp. 114, 198, 130, 197, 
199, and passim; ia de Lavely’s “ Balkan 
Peninsula ”; in the Report of the Carnegie 
Commission on the Balkan Wars (1918, p. 
13); in Pouquerville’s “ Voyage dans la 
Gréce,” p. 346; in the Courrier d’Orient, 
Constantinople, 1878; in the Paris Temps 
(No. 15950), and in Lebedev’s “ Souvenirs 
d’un Volontaire Russe.” Only lack of space 
prevents me from citing other confirma- 
tions, including my own personal experi- 
ence, of the truth of the propositions above 
laid down. 

The Greeks, in a systematic m ‘nner, con- 
tinue to present the Macedonian question to 
the world in a light favorable to their im- 
perialism. The Greek dread of revision in 
respect to the settlements of Macedonia and 
Thrace has forced the Greeks to send a 
delegation to Washington, headed by Mr. 
Cassavetes, to be cn the ground when the 
Bulgarian Premier arrives, and has led 
them to represent the Macedonians to the 
American public as a flock of sheep without 
national consciousness. 

There was a time when Greece was 


modest in her pretensions. After the first 
Balkan war (1912), Venizelos expressed the 
desire to reach an understanding with Bul- 
garia against Serbia, by which Greece was 
to obtain Saloniki with a small hinterland 
large enough to protect the city from artil- 
lery. The Bulgarian Government declined 
to consider the proposition and Venizelos 
concluded a treaty with Serbia against Bul- 
garia, providing for the partition of Mace- 
donia. In Bucharest (1918), during the 
peace negotiations after the Balkan War, 
Venizelos declared that he himself was op- 
posed to Greek annexation of Seres, Drama 
and Cavalla, but that King Constantine, 
through the Kaiser, insisted upon their an- 
nexation. 

At the Paris Conference, Venizelos had 
changed his policy, and, in placing Greece 
under British influence, as a tool of the 
latter ia the Balkans, he gained for Greece 
nearly all of Thrace; but he did not have 
the courage to state that Greece had any 
legitimate claim to these territories. He 
expressed himself as follows: “I am al- 
ready in a position to take Thrace, as Bul- 
garia is no longer dangerous.” 

Greece has always been associated with 
a policy of conquest far exceeding her 
strength, and her difficult situation today 
is the result of an imperialistic program, 
with favorable elementary natural condi- 
tions lacking; that program has already 
ended in failure and _ disappointment. 
Natural geographic conditions in Asia 
Minor foretold Greek failure even before 
the Treaty of Sevres had been enforced. 
More success has attended the Greeks in 
Macedonia and Thrace, but this does not 
mean that Greece has permanently acquired 
these provinces, no matter what extraor- 
dinary measures are used to subdue the 
populations. These populations are bitterly 
opposed to Greek rule, and, in spite of op- 
pression, will struggle for that autonomy of 
Macedonia and Thrace which is the legiti- 
mate and permanent solution of the Balkan 
question. Until then, the Balkans will re- 


main a menace to peace in Europe. 
1412 Massachusetts Av., Washington, D. C.., 
Dec. 17, 1921. 





INDIA’S MOHAMMEDANS 
AND TURKEY 


By S. B. DERANIAN 


To the Editor of Current History: 

In your December issue you published an 
article entitled “ India’s Movement Against 
British Rule,” in which the author—a 
native of India—cited as one of the chief 
causes of India’s hostile spirit to Great 
Britain the dismemberment of the Turkish 
Empire by the Allies, and especially by the 
British, who are now in possession of Meso- 
potamia and Palestine. 

Your contributor condemns British poli- 
cies in the Near East—that is, ia Turkey— 
with no basic reason. He fails to consider 
that from the beginning of Turkish rule 
up to the present, Turkey has been unable 
to govern herself; that she has not safe- 
guarded the rights of the minorities in- 
habiting her boundaries for the last 600 
years; that she has stood against all modern 
Why does 
ignore the greatest 


civilization by force of arms. 
your correspondent 
crime of the war—Turkey’s shedding of 


innocent blood throughout the Turkish 
Empire, from the coast of the Black Sea 
to the shores of the Red Sea, from the 
Strait of Marmora to the mouths of the 
Tigris and Euphrates Rivers? The British 
Indian soldiers themselves, as they fought 
gallantly on the battlefields of Mesopo- 
tamia, Palestine a'tad Syria with the vic- 
torious British armies, witnessed these 
massacres and their results. Does the world 
wish to leave the unprotected Christian 
minorities in the power of these Turkish 
brutes? 

I do not question the good faith of the 
Mohammedans of India, but I regret to say 
that their judgment seems to have been 
warped by their sympathy for their co- 
religionists in Turkey. This bias makes 


them blind to the bloody deeds of Abdul 
Hamid in 1895 and to the bloody persecu- 
tions of the Christians in 1908 and 1914 by 
Abdul’s followers, Hamal, Talaat Bey and 
Enver Pasha. Nor do they properly weigh 
the certainty that, once the Turks have 
triumphed over the defenseless Christians, 
the last remnants of the Christian race in 
Turkey will be butchered in cold blood. 
This makes it clear that the Christian world 
of the West must refuse all moral support | 
to the Turkish cause. 

Your contributor describes the origin of 
the Caliphate, and its qualifications to con- 
trol the three former Turkish provinces, 
namely, Mesopotamia, Palestine and Syria, 
now under the joint control of Great 
Britain and France. How can such qualifi- 
cations be attributed to a power whose 
main aim and ambition has been to loot 
and massacre? History shows plainly that 
Babylon and Damascus made no progress 
under the retrogressive Turkish rule. Tur- 
key always stood as a barrier against utiliz- 
ing the natural resources of the empire 
under modern methods. Instead of serving 
the empire, she turned it into a shambles, 
committing crimes of every description on 
innocent men, women and children who 
were her subjects. It was in consequence 
of the continuance of these conditions and 
the discontent of the provinces mentioned 
that Great Britain, acting under the clauses 
of the Treaty of Sevres, occupied Mesopo- 
tamia and Palestine, in order to give an 
opportunity to the unfortunate inhabitants 
to regain their rights as human beings, 
which the Turks had so long denied them, 
and for which they had so long and so 
vainly striven. 

Boston University, Dec. 28, 1921. 











WHAT THE TWENTY-ONE DEMANDS 


MEAN TO CHINA 


Thomas F. Millard’s presentation of the official text of a famous document 
side by side with a paraphrase that shows how the treaty might read if it had 
heen forced upon the United States instead of upon China 


HE Japanese delegates at the arms con- 
ference have repeatedly stated that the 
policy of Japan is in no sense threaten- 
ing to China, and is not conceived in a spirit 
of aggression upon the territorial integrity 
and political autonomy of China. How near- 
ly do the famous “ Twenty-one Demands ” 
of 1915 square with that statement? 
These demands have never been withdrawn; 
they are, still an index to Japan’s real atti- 
tude. In order to make their meaning clear 
to American readers, Thomas F. Millard, 
former editor of Millard’s Review, Shang- 
hai, has paraphrased each article as it might 
read if Japan had forced it upon the United 
States instead of upon China. This start- 
ling paraphrase, side by side with the offi- 
cial text of the Twenty-one Demands, is 
published in pamphlet form by the Weekly 
Review of the Far East, an American 
owned and edited magazine issued at 
Shanghai in behalf of the economic, politi- 
cal and social development of China. 

When the war broke out in 1914 the 
Japanese military forces—against China’s 
protest—occupied the territory of the Ger- 
man leasehold on Kiao-Chau Bay, in Shan- 
tung Province, and extended their control 
over almost the whole area of the province. 
This was the situation when, on Jan. 18, 
1915, the Japanese Minister at Peking, act- 
ing under instructions from his Govern- 
ment, privately presented to the Chinese 
Government a series of proposals in five 
groups and twenty-one articles. The text of 
these famous demands, in the official Eng- 
lish translation made by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and confirmed officially in various 
ways, is given herewith in the left-hand 
column, headed “ The Real Demands.” In 
the right-hand column Mr. Millard has 
adopted a simple device for making the true 
meaning plain to American readers; he has 
paraphrased each article, translating it into 
terms of American life corresponding with 
those of China. The two versions follow: 


THE REAL 
DEMANDS. 
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The Japanese Gov- 
ernment and the 
Chinese Government, 
being desirous of 
maintaining the gener- 
al peace in Eastern 
Asia and further 
strengthening the 
friendly relations and 
good neighborhood ex- 
isting between the two 
nations, agree to the 
following articles: 


ARTICLE 1. The Chi- 
nese Government en- 
gages to give full as- 
sent to all matters 
upon which the Japa- 
nese Government may 
hereafter agree with 
the German Govern- 
ment relating to the 
disposition of all 
rights, interests and 
concessions which 
Germany, by virtue 
of treaties or other- 
wise, possesses in re- 
lation to the Province 
of Shantung. 


ARTICLE 2. The Chi- 
nese Government en- 
gages that within the 
Province of Shantung 
and along its coast no 
territory or island will 
be ceded or leased to 
a third power under 
any pretext. 


ARTICLE 3. The Chi- 
nese Government con- 
sents to Japan build- 
ing a railway from 
Chefoo or Lungkow 
(in Shantung) to join 
the Kla-Chau-Tsing- 
tau Railway. 





THE DEMANDS 
PARAPHRASED. 





5. 

The Japanese Gov- 
ernment and the Gov- 
ernment of the United 
States of America, be- 
ing desirous of main- 
taining the general 
peace in the Pacific 
Ocean and further 
strengthening the 
friendly relations and 
good neighborhood ex- 
isting between the 
two nations, agree to 
the following articles: 


ARTICLE 1. The Gov- 
ernment of the United 
States of America en- 
gages to give full as- 
sent to all matters 
upon which the Japa- 
nese Government may 
hereafter agree with 
the German Govern- 
ment relating to the 
disposition of all 
rights, interests and 
property which Ger- 
many, by virtue of 
treaties or otherwise, 
possesses in relation 
to the State of Cali- 
fornia. 


ARTICLE 2. The Amer- 
ican Government en- 
gages that within the 
State of California 
and along its coast no 
territory or island will 
be ceded or leased to a 
third power under any 
pretext. 

ARTICLE 3. The Amer- 
ican Government con- 
sents to Japan build- 
ing a railway from a 
port in California to 
be selected by Japan 
to joim the Southern 
Pacific Railway Sys- 
tem. 
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ARTICLE 4. The Chi- 
nese Government en- 
gages, in the interest 
of trade and for the 


residence of foreign- 
ers, to open by herself 


as soon as_ possible 
certain jmportant 
cities and towns in 


the Province of Shan- 
tung as commercial 
ports. What places 
shall be opened is to 
be jointly decided (by 
Japan and China) in 
a separate agreement. 





II. 

The Japanese Gov- 
ernment and the 
uese Government, 
since the Chinese Gov- 
ernment has always 
acknowledged the spe- 
cial position enjoyed 
by Japan in South 
Manchuria and East- 
ern Inner Mongolia, 
agree to the following 
articles: 


ARTICLE 1. The two 
contracting parties 
mutually agree that 
the term of the lease 
of Port Arthur and 
Dalny and the term of 
the lease of the South 
Manchurian Railway 
and the Antung-Muk- 
den Railway shall be 
extended to the period 
of 99 years. 


ARTICLE 2. Japanese 
subjects in South Man- 
churia and _ Eastern 
Inner Mongolia _ shall 
have the right to lease 
or own land required 
either for erecting 
suitable buildings for 
trade and manufac- 
ture or for farming. 


ARTICLE 3. Japanese 
subjects shall be free 
to reside and travel in 
South Manchuria and 
Eastern Inner Mon- 
golia and to engage in 
business of any kind 
whatsoever. 


ARTICLE 4. The Amer- 
ican Government en- 
gages, in the interest 
of trade and for the 
residence of foreign- 
ers, to open, as soon 
as possible, certain 
important cities and 
towns in the State of 
California as commer- 
cial ports. What places 
shall be opened is to 
be decided in a sepa- 
rate agreement. 


EE. 
The Japanese Gov- 
ernment and the 


American Govern- 
ment, since the Ameri- 
can Government has 
always acknowledged 
the special position 
enjoyed by Japan in 
Alaska and in the 
States of Oregon and 
Washington, agree to 
the following articles: 





The two 
contracting parties 


ARTICLE 1]. 


mutually agree that 
the term of the lease 
to Japan of the Port 
of Seattle and of the 
Alaskan and Northern 
Pacific Railways shall 
be extended to the 
period of 99 years. 


ARTICLE 2. Japanese 
subjects in the States 
of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, and Alaska, 
shall have the right to 
lease or own land re- 
quired either for erect- 
ing suitable buildings 
for trade and manu- 
facture or for farm- 
ing. 


ARTICLE 3. Japanese 
subjects shall be free 
to reside and travel in 
the States of Oregon 
and Washington, and 
Alaska, and to engage 
in business of any 
kind whatsoever. 


ARTICLE 4. The Chi- 
nese Government 
agrees to grant to 
Japanese subjects the 
right of opening the 
mines in South Man- 


churia and  JEastern 
Inner Mongolia. As 
regards what mines 


shall be opened, they 
shall be decided upon 
jointly. 


ARTICLE 5. The Chi- 
nese Government 
agrees that in respect 
of the (two) cases 
mentioned herein be- 
low the Japanese Gov- 
ernment’s consent 
shall be first obtained 
before action is taken: 


(a) Whenever per- 
mission is granted to 
the subject of a third 
power to build a rail- 
way or to make a 
loan with a_ third 
power for the purpose 
of building a railway 


in South Manchuria 
and Eastern Inner 
Mongolia. 


(b) Whenevera 
loan is to be made 
with a third power 
pledging the local 
taxes of South Man- 
churia and Eastern 
Inner Mongolia as se- 
curity. 


ARTICLE 6 The Chi- 
nese Government 
agrees that if the 


Chinese yovernment 
employs political, 
financial or military 


advisers or instructors 
in South Manchuria or 
Eastern Inner Mon- 
golia, the Japanese 
Government shall first 
be consulted. 





ARTICLE 7. The Chi- 
nese Governmentagees 
that control and man- 
agement of the Kirin- 
Changchun Railway 
shall be handed over 
to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment for a term of 
99 years dating from 
the signing of this 
agreement. 
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ARTICLE 4. The Amer- 
ican Government 
agrees to grant to 
Japanese subjects the 
right of exploitation 
of the mineral _re- 
sources in the States 
of Oregon and Wash- 
ington and Alaska. As 
regards what re- 
sources shall be ex- 
ploited, they shall be 
decided upon jointly. 





ARTICLE 5. The Amer- 
icanGovernment 
agrees that in respect 
of the (two) cases 
herein below men- 
tioned the Japanese 
Government’s consent 
Shall be first obtained 
before action is taken: 


(a) Whenever per- 
mission is granted to 
the subject of a third 
power to build a rail- 
way or to make an 
international loan for 
the purpose of build- 
ing a railway in the 
States of Oregon and 
Washington, and in 
Alaska. 


(b) Whenevera 
loan is to be issued for 
international subscrip- 
tion pledging the local 
taxes of the States of 
Oregon and Washing- 
ton, or Alaska, as se- 
curity. 


ARTICLE 6. The Amer- 
ican Government 
agrees that if the 
American Government 
employs political, 
financial or military 
advisers or instructors 
in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, or Alaska, the 
Japanese Government 
shall first be con- 
sulted. 


ARTICLE 7. The Amer- 
ican Government 
agrees that control 
and management of 
the Oregon Short Line 
Railway shall _ be 
handed over to the 
Japanese Government 
for a term of 99 years 
dating from the sign- 
ing of this agreement. 






















III. 

The Japanese Gov- 
ernment and the Chi- 
nese Government, see- 
ing that Japanese 
financiers and the 
Hanyehping Company 
have close. relations 
with each other at 
present and desiring 
that the common in- 
terests of the two na- 
tions shall be ad- 
vanced, agree to the 
following articles: 






ARTICLE 1. The two 
contracting parties 
mutually agree that 
when the opportune 
moment arrives’ the 
Hanyehping Company 
shall be made a joint 
concern of the two na- 
tions and they further 
agree that without 
the previous consent 
of Japan, China shall 
not by her own act 
dispose of the rights 
and property of what- 
soever nature of the 
said company nor 
cause the said com- 
pany to dispose freely 
of same. 




























ARTICLE 2. The Chi- 
nese Government 
agrees that all mines 
in the neighborhood 
of those owned by the 
i Hanyehping company 
i shall not be permitted, 
without the consent of 
the said company, to 
be worked by other 
persons outside of the 
said company; and 
i further agrees that if 
it is desired to carry 
out any undertaking 
which, it is appre- 
hended, may directly 
or indirectly affect 
the interests of the 
said company, the con- 
sent of the said com- 
pany shall first be 
obtained, 


























Ill. 

The Japanese Gov- 
ernment and the 
American Govern- 
ment, seeing that Ja- 
panese financiers and 
the United States Steel 
Corporation and_ its 
associated industries 
have close relations 
with each other at 
present and _ desiring 
that the common inter- 
ests of the two na- 
tions shall be =  ad- 
vanced, agree to the 
following articles: 


ARTICLE 1. -The two 
contracting parties 
mutually agree that 
when the opportune 
moment arrives’. the 
United States Steel 
Corporation and its as- 
sociated industries 
shall be made a joint 
concern of the two 
nations and they fur- 
ther agree that with- 
out the previous con- 
sent of Japan the 
American Government 
shall not by its own 
act dispose of the 
rights and property of 
whatsoever nature of 
the said corporation 
and its associated in- 
dustries, nor permit 
the said corporation 
to dispose freely of 
same. 


ARTICLE 2. The Amer- 
ican Government 
agrees that all mines 
in the neighborhood of 
those owned by the 
United States Steel 
Corporation and _ its 
associated industries 
shall not be permitted, 
without the consent of 
the said corporation, 
to be worked by other 
persons outside of the 
said corporation; and 
the American Govern- 
ment further agrees 
that if it is desired to 
carry out any under- 
taking which, it is ap- 
prehended, may direct- 
ly or indirectly affect 
the interests of the 
said corporatioh, the 
consent of the said 
corporation shall first 
be obtained. 
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IV. 


The Japanese Gov- 
ernment and the Chi- 
nese Government, with 
the object of effec- 
tively preserving the 
territorial integrity of 
China, agree to _ the 
following special ar- 
ticle: 

The Chinese Govern- 
ment engages not to 
cede or to lease to a 
third power any nar- 
bor or bay or island 
along the coast of 
China. 


vs 


ARTICLE 1. The Chi- 
nese Central Govern- 
ment shall employ in- 
fluential Japanese as 
advisers in political, 
financial and military 
affairs. 


ARTICLE 2. Japanese 
hos pitals, churches 
and schools in the in- 
terior of China _ shall 
be granted the right 
of owning land. 


ARTICLE 3. Inasmuch 
as the Japanese Gov- 
ernment and the Chi- 
nese Government have 
had many cases of 
dispute between Jap- 
anese and Chinese to 
settle, cases which 
caused no little mis- 
understanding, it is 
for this reason neces- 
sary that the police 
departments of im- 
portant places (in 
China) shall be jointly 
administered by 
Japanese and Chinese, 
or that the police de- 
partments of these 
places shall employ 
numerous Japanese so 
that they may at the 
same time help to 
plan for the improve- 
ment of the Chinese 
police service, 












IV. 


The Japanese Gov- 
ernment and the 
American Government, 
with the object of ef- 
fectively preserving 
the territorial integ- 
rity of the United 
States, agree to the 
following. special 
article: 

The American Gov- 
ernment engages not 
to cede or to lease to 
a third power any 
harbor or -bay or 
island along the coast 
of the United States. 










V. 


ARTICLE 1. The Amer- 
ican Government at 
Washington, a. “©, 
shall employ influen- 
tial Japanese as ad- 
visers in political, fi- 
nancial and military 
affairs. 


ARTICLE 2. Japanese 
hospitals, churches 
and schools in the 
United States shall be 
granted the right of 
owning land. 


ARTICLE 3. Inasmuch 
as the Japanese Gov- 
ernment and the 
American Government 
have had many cases 
of dispute between 
Japanese and Ameri- 
cans (in America) to 
settle, cases which 
caused no little mis- 
understanding, it is 
for this reason neces- 
sary that the gpvlice 
departments of im- 
portant cities in Amer- 
ica shall be jointly 
administered by Ja- 
panesé and Americans, 
or that the police de- 
partments of these 
places shall employ 
numerous Japanese so 
that they may help to 
plan for the improve- 
ment of the American 
police service, 
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ARTICLE 4. China 
shall purchase from 


ARTICLE 4. The United 
States. shall purchase 
Japan a fixed amount from Japan a fixed 
of munitions of war amount of ‘munitions 
(say 50 per cent. or of war (say 50 per 
more) of what is cent. or more) of what 
needed by the Chinese is needed by the Amer- 
Government, or there ican Government, or 
shall be established in there shall be estab- 
China a Chino-Japa- lished in America a 
nese jointly worked Japan-American joint- 
arsenal. Japanese ly worked arsenal. 
technical experts are Japanese technical ex- 
to be employed and perts are to be em- 
Japanese material is ployed and Japanese 
to be used. material used. 





ARTICLE 5. China 
agrees to grant to 
Japan the right of 
constructing a railway 
connecting Wuchang structing a railway 
with Kiukiang and connecting Chicago 
Nanchang, and  an- with St. Louis and 
other line between Pittsburgh, and 
Nanchang and Hang- another line between 
chow, and another Pittsburgh and Balti- 
line between Nan- more, and another line 
chang and Chaochou. between Pittsburgh 

; and Charleston. 


ARTICLE 5. The Amer- 
ican Government 
agrees to grant to Ja- 
pan the right of con- 





THE FIRST 


HE eighteenth anniversary of the first 

airplane flight made by Orville Wright 
at Kitty Hawk, N. C., was celebrated on 
Dec. 17, 1921. On the corresponding date 
in 1903, Wright, in a crude, insecure bi- 
plane, attained a speed of thirty miles an 
hour in a continuous flight of fifty-nine 
seconds. Continuous flights of more than 
than 175 miles an hour are now of fre- 
quent occurrence. In his first statement 
issued since the war Mr. Wright, at the 
office of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, New York, recalled that early 
attempt. Flying, he pointed out, up to 
1908, had been “classed with perpetual 
motion, and the few who expressed belief 
in its possibilities were looked upon as 
mentally unbalanced.” Mr. Wright de- 
scribed the difficulties encountered by him- 
self and his brother Wilbur, now deceased, 


as follows: 

The problem was not one to be solved by 
guesswork. Duechemin, ‘about the middle of 
the last century, had published a formula for 
calculating the pressure on planes at different 
angles. Lilienthal, in the eighties, had pub- 
lished his measurements on several curved sur- 


ARTICLE 6. If China 
needs foreign capital United States needs 
to work mines, build foreign capital to de- 
railways and construct velop mines, build 
harbor works (includ- railways and construct 
ing dockyards) in the harbors (including 
Province of Fukien, dockyards) in the 
Japan shall be first States of Virginia and 
consulted. North Carolina, Japan 

shall be first con- 
sulted. 


ARTICLE 6. If the 





- 


ARTICLE 7. China ARTICLE 7. The Amer- 
agrees that Japanese ican Government 
subjects shall have agrees that Japanese 
the right of mission- subjects shall have the 
ary propaganda in right of Buddhist 
China. propaganda in the 

United States. 





These humiliating concessions, with the 
temporary excéption of Group V., China was 
compelled to sign under pressure of an ulti- 
matum in which Japan demanded “ a satis- 
factory reply” by.6 o’clock P. M., May 9, 
1915. Mr. Millard’s pamphlet. gives the 
text of the ultimatum, China’s official pro- 
test at the time of signing, and the Ameri- 
can note of protest handed to the Japanese 
Government a week later. 


AIRPLANE FLIGHT 


faces, with other valuable. scientific work. 
Langley, in the nineties, published his measure- 
ments of lane surfaces, corroborating the 
earlier work of Duechemin. It was to the work 
of Lilienthal that ‘my brother and 1 were by 
far more deeply indebted. But owing to va- 
rious defects in the systems of measuring all 
this work, we found it tao inaccurate and too 
meagre for purposes of design. 

In 1901 my brother Wilbur and I, having 
proved by actual gliding tests the inaccuracy 
of these tables, began a scientific study of the 
subject. We designed new types of measuring 
instruments and made measurements of hun- 
dreds of differing wing surfaces {n a wind tun- 
nel. It was due to the accuracy of these 
measurements that we were able, in 1903, to 
design a new type of biplane, almost entirely 
from calculation, which was able to lift itself 
and operator into the air with a crude motor 
weighing more than twelve pounds per horse 
power. We had already developed a new sys- 
tem of control, the system with which our 
name has been so largely connected, but this 
system of control would have been of little use 
without our wind-tunnel work, which enabled 


‘us to design a:machine which would lift. itself. 


Mr. Wright believes that aviation is still 
in its infancy, and that the use of the air- 
plane as a carrier will eventually. become 
universal. 





THE JUGOSLAV CONSTITUTION 


Translated by HOWARD WEBSTER WOLFE, 
Instructor in the Charles University, Prague, 


AND 


ARTHUR IRVING ANDREWS, 


Professor of History and Public Law at Tufts College 


Complete text of the Constitution of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, in effect since last June—First English version of one of the 
most tmportant documents of its kind 


HE Jugoslav Constitution went into ef- 

fect on June 28, 1921, after consider- 

able opposition on the part of those 
who desired to see a Federal rather than a 
unitary State constructed from the various 
fragments of the Serbo-Croat and Slovene 
peoples, brought together as a result of the 
World War. This Constitution owes its ex- 
istence primarily to Premier Pashitch, who 
led the fight for its adoption, a fight that 
was successful by a narrow margin, taking 
into consideration those who refused to vote 
for it as well as those who voted against it. 


The new Jugoslav Constitution owes a 
great deal to the Serbian Constitution of 
1888, which was re-enacted in 1903. In 
fact, the more one compares the two the 
less one is inclined to call the latest pro- 
mulgation a new Constitution at all; it 
seems to be rather an extension of the old 
instrument to cover new territory, rather 
than a totally new instrument for the ad- 
ministration of Government. 

The older document provided for repre- 
sentative parliamentary government under, 
of course, the same Monarch, Peter I. 
(1903), who was the King upon the passage 
of the present Constitution. It emphasized, 
as this does, the parliamentary type of gov- 
ernment. There was then, also, but a single 
chamber in the legislative branch. The pro- 
visions in regard to budgetary control, and 
even for the sessions of the Legislature, re- 
sembled those provided for in 1921. In this 
year again reappears the Court of Ac- 
counts, the Council of State, and you find 
similar provisions for the jury in 1921 as 
in 19038. The earlier Constitution, like the 
later, provides for proportional representa- 
tion in elections and the scrutin de liste. 

Still more important it is to note that the 
great space given to the detailed Bill of 
Rights in the Jugoslav Constitution goes 


back to the many clauses in the Serbian 
Constitution, which seemed to have caused 
as much remark then as these same _pro- 
visions do now. It is worth while here 
quoting the words of M. Milanovitch: 

Those who do not know the constitutional his- 
tory of Serbia in the past might be astonished 
by many of the clauses of this Constitution, 
which appear superfluous or out of date. In its 
second part, for example, it treats of the con- 
stitutional rights of the Serbian citizens. These 
are not only guaranteed in principle—the public 
rights of private individuals, such as personal 
liberty, inviolability of the home, the liberty of 
the press, &c.—but there is set forth the detail, 
often including the minutest things; everything 
that the rights thus guaranteed have as conse- 
quences and everything that they exclude and 
prohibit. 

Here M. Milanovitch emphasizes the ne- 
cessity for such clauses, “owing to the 
vicissitudes of the constitutional struggle, 
revolutions and the like.’’* 

In this Jugoslav Constitution Part I. 
(three sections) provides for a constitution- 
al, parliamentary and hereditary monarchy, 
and designates the name of the State, the 
coat of arms, the flag and the official lan- 
guage (which is Serbo-Croat-Slovene). Part 
II. devotes eighteen sections to the rights 
and duties of citizens, a longer space de- 
voted to these topics than in any other Con- 
stitution among the new States. Along 
with this should ke considered Part III., 
which is composed of social and economic 
regulations (twenty-three sections), as to 
the protection of labor, health, marriage, 
insurance against accident, illness, unem- 
ployment, incapacitation, old age and death. 
The protection and cbligations of property 
rights are provided for, with special atten- 
tion to the forests, fisheries, &c. Part IV. is 
given up to brief definitions of the various 


* Milanovitch, ‘‘ The Constitution and Consti- 
tutionalism,’’ in Stead’s ‘* Servia by the 
Servians.’’ London, 1909. Pp. 46-67. 
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authorities in the State. To the powers of 
the King are given eleven long sections in 
Part V., which, however, include the pro- 
visions whereby the Government is con- 
trolled by the Cabinet. There are also 
special provisions in regard to the royal 
family, the possible absence of the King 
and the appointment of his successor, who 
shall assume the position of heir to the 
throne during the lifetime of the King. 
Following this there are nine sections, Part 
Vi. providing minutely for the working of 
the regency, under the control of the rep- 
resentatives of the people. Part VII. con- 
tains twenty-one provisions for a national 
Legislature of but one house, chosen by uni- 
versal suffrage, with representation of the 
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New ruler of Jugoslavia, whose engagement 
to Princess Marie of Rumania has 
recently been announced 
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minorities, and also the regulations in re- 
gard to those qualified to vote as well as 
those qualified to sit in this national Legis- 
lature. 

Part VIII., composed of nineteen sections, 
discusses at length the administrative au- 
thority and provides for partial control of 
the Ministry by the courts, as well as by 
the national Legislature, and also for the 
division of the country into administrative 
units, under autonomous officials, as they 
are called. Provision for the Council of 
State is contained in six sections, a Council 
of State which acts as the highest admin- 
istrative court and has appellate jurisdic- 
tion in many cases. These administrative 
courts are quite in accordance with Conti- 
nental usage. 

The judiciary is treated in Part IX., 
where, in four sections, arrangements are 
made for an independent system of courts 
whose importance in the trial of civil and 
criminal cases may be great enough, but 
whose power over the other branches of the 
Government may be described as practically 
nil. . 

A curious arrangement devotes Part X. 
(six sections) to State Economy, i. e., taxes, 
budget and general financial control. This 
is followed by six sections devoted to the 
army (Part XI.), in which provisions for 
military courts and for terms of service are 
particularly noteworthy. In Part XII., ar- 
rangements for amending the Constitution 
according to the French model are given in 
three sections. The difference between an 
amendment to the Constitution and ordi- 
nary legislation is not very great. Parts 
XIII. and XIV. provide for the transfer of 
authority from the old officials and old or- 
zenization to the new, and for the definite 


" coming into effect of the new Constitution. 


The emphasis is notable on the supremacy 
of Serbian procedure in all these arrange- 
ments. 

The tendency to regard the Constitution 
as the place to insert all measures or re- 
forms that one feels most concerned about 
is quite evident. The idea of making the 
Constitution merely a skeleton on which to 
hang such arrangements as the Legislature 
may enact is not followed, therefore, even 
though constant reference is made to laws 
by which the provisions of the Constitution 
shall be supplemented in detail and put 
mto effect. 
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We can sum up the situation by stating 
that in almost every respect the parlia- 
mentary monarchy in Jugoslavia suggests 
the parliamentary Republic of France. The 
powers, attributes, actions of the Cabinet, 
the election and composition and action of 
the Chamber, multiplicity of parties, the 
place of administrative law and the Council 
of State, the interpellations, at all these 
points and many others we can see clear 
resemblances to French procedure and reg- 
ulations. Certainly the sources are French, 
rather than American, and more essentially 
French than British, although both Jugo- 
slavia and Great Britain are constitutional 
parliamentary monarchies. 

The Jugoslav document has two signifi- 
cant provisions: No one is obliged to take 
part in religious ects, celebrations, rites 
and practices, except on State holidays and 
celebrations, and in so far as the law en- 
joins this upon persons who are subject to 
paternal, guardian’s or military authority. 
Religious leaders may not employ their 
spiritual authority for partisan aims out- 
side their houses of worship, or beyond 
prescripts of a religious character, or other- 
wise in the fulfillment of their official 
duty. 

To those acquainted with Eastern and 
Southeastern European history, this sig- 
nificance is not lost. Coercion on the one 
side, interference by ecclesiastics in politics 
on the other, have been the rule rather than 
the exception. Probably the attempt by 
their rulers to iron out religious differences 
among the Serbo-Croat people was a vital 
factor in making easy their subjugation by 
the Turks. Surely much of the ill-feeling 
today among the Balkan peoples can be 
traced to Church jealousies and attempted 
clerical usurpations. 

TEXT OF THE CONSTITUTION 

The copy of the Jugoslav Constitution 
which served as the basis for this English 
translation was given to Arthur I. An- 
drews, then Professor of American Foreign 
Policy at Charles University, Prague, by 
the Premier of Jugoslavia. From it the 
translation was prepared by Howard Web- 
ster Wolfe, a lecturer and instructor at the 
same Charles University, in collaboration 
with Professor Andrews. Parentheses (-) 


have been used to indicate somewhat freer 
renderings than a literal translation would 
justify. 


Words enclosed in brackets [-] are 





added to clarify the meaning. The transla- 
tors, however, have preferred to keep to the 
literal text as closely as possible. The full 
translation follows: 


PART I. 


General Provisions 

SECTION 1—The State of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes is a constitutional, parliamentary 
and hereditary monarchy. 

The official name of the State is the Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 

SECTION 2—The coat-of-arms of the king- 
dom is a double-headed spread eagle in flight, 
on a red shield. Over both heads of the double- 
headed spread eagle stands the crown of the 
kingdom. On the breast of the eagle is a shield 
on which are the coats-of-arms, Serb—a cross 
on a red shield with a single firesteel by each 
bar; Croat—shield with twenty-five fields, alter- 
nately red and silver; Slovene—on a blue field 
three golden six-pointed stars and under this a 
white half moon. 

The State flag is blue, white and red in a 
norizontal position facing an upright staff. 
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SECTION 3—The official language of the 
kingdom is Serb-Croat-Slovene. 


PART II. 


Basic Rights and Duties of Citizens 
SECTION 4—There is one citizenship in the 
whole kingdom; all citizens are equal before 
the law. All enjoy the same protection from 
{State] authority. 

There is no recognition of nobility, nor titles, 
nor pre-eminence of birth. 


SECTION 5—Personal freedom is guaranteed. 

No one can be called to account, nor be ar- 
rested, nor otherwise be deprived of freedom 
by any one except in cases that the law has 
prescribed. 

No one can be imprisoned for any crime what- 
soever without a warrant of competent author- 
ity in writing and furnished with reasons. That 
warrant must be shown to the person arrested, 
either at the time of the arrest or, if that be 
impossible, at furthest within a period of twen- 
ty-four hours from the time of the arrest. 
Against this warrant for arrest he has _ the 
right-to appeal to a competent court within a 
reriod of three days. In case there has been 
no appeal within that time, the investigating 
body. must send the evidence to the’ court 
within twenty-four hours. The court is bound 
to give its decision within a period of two days 
from.the time of receiving the evidence. The 
court decision is final. 

Official. authorities who transgress against 
these statutes shall be punished for illegal depri- 
vation of freedom. 

SECTION 6—No one can. be tried by an in- 
competent Judge. 

SECTION %7—No one can be condemned until 
he shall have been summoned by an official 
lawfully or in legal manner to defend himself. 

SECTION 8—Punishment may be fixed only in 
accordance avith the law and can be applied 
solely to acts for which the said@ law stated 
beforehand that they shoula be punished ac- 
cording to said law. 

SECTION 9—Capital punishment cannot be 
inflicted for merely political crimes. 

Excepted are the cases of the commission of 
or attempt at assassination on the person of the 
ruler or members of the royal house, for which 
the death penalty is fixed in criminal law. 

Besides this are also excepted acts in which, 
to purely political culpability there is added 
some punishable act for which the death penalty 
is fixed in the criminal law, and such acts also 
which military law punishe; with death penalty. 

SECTION 10—No citizen can be banished from 
the State. He cannot be driven within the 
country from one place to another, nor be ban- 
ished to one particular place except in cases 
which the law has expressly foreseen. 

No one can, in any event, be banished from 
his own native place without judicial action, 

SECTION 11—A dwelling is inviolable. 

The authorities [the State] may not under- 
take any investigation or search in the house 
of a citizen, except in eventualities which the 
law has foreseen and in the manner which the 
law has prescribed. 

Before the investigation [or search] the au- 


thorities are obliged to give to the person whose 
dwelling is being searched a written warrant 
for the search, the authorities [stating] on what 
grounds the investigation is undertaken. Against 
this warrant he has the right of appeal to a 
court of first instance. But this appeal does 
not prevent the carrying out of the search. 
The search shall be carried out immediately in 
the presence of two [other] citizens. 

Immediately after the completion of a search, 
the authorities are obliged to give to the person 
whose house is searched information about the 
outcome of the search and a signed list of ar- 
ticles taken away for further examination. 

At night police officials may enter a private 
house only in cases of sudden emergency, as 
when they shall be called on from the house 
for hef. At this act of the authorities there 
shall be present the President of the municipality 
or two neighbors summoned. 

Officials of state who have acted contrary to 
these provisions shall be punished for illegal 
violation of a dwelling. 

SECTION 12—Freedom of belief and con- 
science is guaranteed. The adherents of dif- 
ferent confessions are of equal rights before 
the law and may practice their religion openly. 

The enjoyment of civil and political rights is 
not dependent on confession or belief. .No one can 
be freed from his civil an@ military duties and 
obligations by appealing to the tenets of his faith, 

Those faiths are. permitted which’ have thus 
far obtained legal recognition . in “any. part of 
the kingdom. — Other, faiths can: -obtain _recogs 
nition only. in agcordante”’ with. the -law.~ Ace 
cepted and recognized faiths regulate independ- 
ently their internal religious affairs and. control 
their own institutions and funds within the 
limits of the JAW. wa 

No one is obliged | to_ express publicly his Tee 
ligious convictions. “No one is obliged to--take 
mart in religious acts, celebrations, ‘rites - and 
practices, except.on State holidays and: ‘celebra- 
tions and in So'far as the law enjoins this’ upon 
persons who are subject to paternal, guardian’s 
or military authority. 

Accepted and recognized faiths may maintain 
relations with their sovereign superiors even 
outside the borders of the State, in so far ag 
the spiritual prescripts of the several confese 
sions demand this. The manner in which these 
relations shall be maintained shall be regulated 
by law. 

In so far as is foreseen in the State budget 
‘for religion, the outlay is to be divided among 
the several accepted and recognized faiths, ace 
cording to the number of their adherents and 
their clearly shown. need. 

Religious leaders may not employ their ‘nie 
itual authority for partisan aims outside their 
houses of worship, or beyond prescripts of .a 
religious character, or otherwise in the fulfill- 
ment of their official duty. 

SECTION 13—The press is free. 

There cannot be established any preventive 
measure which hinders the appearance, sale 
and circulation of publications and newspapers. 
Censorship can be established only during time 
of war or mobilization, and that in a manner 
previously specified by law. Forbidden is the 
circulation and sale of newspapers or printed 














matter which contains abuse of the ruler or 
members of the royal house, heads. of foreign 


States, the National Skupshtina, indirect in- 
citement. of ine citizens to forcible change of 
the Constitution or laws of the land, or which 
contains serious offense against public morals. 
But in these cases the authorities must lay the 
matter before the court within. twenty-four 
hours of the infringement of the. prohibition, 
and said court must also within twenty-four 
hours enforce or annul the suppression. In a 
contrary event, it is considered that the sup- 
‘pression is annulled. The regular courts shall 
decide about. the indemnification for a ‘wrong 
‘done, independently of the court decision about 
the suppression. 

For such crime committed by the press are 
responsible: Author, editor, printer, publisher 
and circulator. It shall be prescribed by a spe- 
cial law regarding the press when and in what 
event the persons enumerated above, and in 
what manner they shall answer for crimes com- 
mitted by the press. The regular courts shall 
try all crimes committed by the press. 

SECTION 14—Citizens have the right of as- 


sembly and discussion. Further stipulations 
about this, the law shall provide. They may 
not come into assembly under arms. Assemblies 


in the open must be announced to competent 
authorities at least twenty-four hours before- 
hand. 

Citizens have the right to assemble for pur- 
poses which are not punishable under the law. 

SECTION 15—Citizens have the right of pe- 
tition. Petitions may be signed by one or more 
individuals or by all legal persons. Petitions 
may be presented to all authorities without dis- 
tinction. 

SECTION 16—Science and art are unrestricted 
and enjoy the protection and support of the 
State. 

University instruction is unrestricted. 

Education is a prerogative of the State. 

In the whole land education rests on one and 
the same plan, being adapted to the purpose for 
which it is intended. 

All schools must give moral instruction and 
develop the civic consciousness in the spirit of 
national unity and religious toleration. 

Public instruction is individual, general, and 
obligatory. 

Religious instruction is given according to the 
wish of the parents or guardians respectively, 
divided into groups according to confession and 
in harmony with their religious principles. 

Technical schools shall be opened in accord 
with the needs of business. 

State education is given without enrollment 
fees, school tuition, or other charges. 

In how far there shall exist private schools 
and schools of the several religious sects and 
under what arrangements they shall operate 
shall be established by law. 

All institutions for instruction are under State 
supervision. 
assist the work of national 


The State shall 
enlightenment. 
To minorities of other race or language ele- 
mentary instruction shall be given under con- 
ditions which the law shall prescribe. 
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SECTION 17—The right of private correspona- 
ence and telegraph and telephone communica~ 
tion is uninfringed ‘except in the case of crim- 
inal investigation, mobilization, or war. 

All those who violate private correspondence 
or telegraph and telephone communication shall 
be punished according to law. 

SECTION 18—Every citizen nas the right di- 
rectly and eithout any sort of [previous] offi- 
cial authorization to bring charges against State 
courts or minor autonomous [minor civil] offi- 
cials for criminal acts, which they may have 
committed against him in official activity. 

Special regulations apply to Ministers, Judges 
and soldiers under the flag. 

For a wrong which a State or autonomous 
official does to citizens by irregular fulfillment 
of duty, the State or autonomous body is an- 
swerable before the regular courts. The official 
concerned is answerable to them. 

A complaint of a wrong is invalid after nine 
months. 

SECTION 19—All offices in all branches of 
State service are open alike within their legal 
requirements to all [Jugoslav] citizens by birth 
as also to citizens who are by birth of Serbo- 
Croat-Slovene nationality. 

Foreign-born citizens can enter State service 
only when they have been ten years resident 
in the kingdom; and by the express authority 
of the Council of State and with the well- 
founded support of a competent Minister before- 
hand (previously given). 

SECTION 20—Every citizen enjoys the pro- 
tection of the State in foreign States: Every 
citizen has the right to renounce his citizenship 
after fulfilling his obligations toward the State. 

The surrender of its own citizens is prohibited. 


SECTION 21—Every citizen is under obligation 
to obey the laws, serve the interests of national 
unity, protect the fatherland, support the bur- 
dens of the State according to his inherited 
ability and in accord with the provisions of the 
law. 


PART III. 


Social and Economic Provisions 


SECTION 22—With the purpose that uniform 
prosperity be brought to all citizens, the State 
will provide a place of display for the economic 
products to which they give their efforts. In 
keeping -with this it will establish a permanent 
scientific organization and institute constant 
support of school attendance for capable poor 
children. 


SECTION 23—The working class is under the 
protection of the State. 

Women and children not fully grown are espe- 
cially to be protected from occupations harmful 
to their health. 

The law shall establish special measures for 
the security and protection of workers and shall 
prescribe the hours of work in all occupations. 

SECTION 24—The products of mental exertion 
are the property of the author and enjoy State 
protection. 


SECTION 25—Freedom of agreement in trade 
relations is recognized in so far as it is not 
opposed to the interests of society. 








SECTION 26—It is the right and duty of the 
State to intervene in the public interest and on 
the basis of the law, in the economic relations 
of citizens, in the spirit of justice and for the 
prevention of social friction. 

SECTION 2%—The State shall give attention 
to (1) The betterment of general hygenic and 
social conditions which affect the national 
health; (2) special care for mothers and young 
children; (3) the preservation of the health of 
the whole citizenship; (4) the suppression of 
acute and chronic infectious diseases, as well as 
the suppression of the abuse of alcohol; (5) 
medical assistance without cost, the furnishing 
of medicines and other necessities without cost 
for the preservation of the general health of the 
needy citizens of the nation. 

SECTION 28—Marriage shall be 
»vrotection of the State. 

SECTION 29—The State shall assist materially 
the National Syndicate. Likewise the State 
shall assist materially other national economic 
organizations which are not working for profit. 
Precedence shall be given over other private 
undertakings under otherwise equal conditions 
to such syndicate and such economic associa- 
tions within the circle of their activities in view 
of their co-operation. 

There shall be passed a law with reference to 
associations, which shall apply to the whole 
nation. 

SECTION 30—Farmers’ insurance unions shall 
be established by a special legal enactment. 

SECTION 31—The insurance of workingmen 
against the event of accident, illness, unemploy- 
ment, incapacity, old age and death shall be es- 
tablished by a special law. 

SECTION 2—Invalids, war orphans, war 
vidows and the poor parents, unable to work, 
of soldiers who fell or died in the war shall 
enjoy special State protection and help in token 
of recognition. 

In accord with the law, provision shall be 
made for the feeding of invalids incapable of 
work and for the training of war orphans for 
work and for life. 

SECTION 33—The right of workingmen to or- 
ganize for the purpose of obtaining better work- 
ing conditions is guaranteed. 

SECTION 34—Special attention:shall be given 
te the marine and to sea fisheries. 

The insurance of persons employed on the sea 
against the event of sickness, incapacity, old 
age and death shall be established by a special 
law. 

SECTION 35—The State shall care for the 
construction and maintenance of all means of 
intercommunication wherever the general State 
interests demand. 

SECTION 36—Usury (extortion) of every sort 
is forbidden. 

SECTION 3%—Property rights are guaranteed. 
From property arise also obligations. There 
shall be no employment of property to the detri- 
ment of the public. The content, extent and 
limitations of private property shall be fixed 
by law. 

Expropriation of private property for the bene- 
fit of the public is permitted on the basis of 
the law in return for just compensation. 


under the 
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SECTION 38—Entail shall be abolished. 

Foundations with purely beneficent purposes 
shall be permitted. It shall be fixed by law 
in what event aims and objects of foundations 
shall be changed to meet changed conditions. 

SECTION 39—According to law concerning 
taxes on an inheritance, an interest in the in- 
heritance shall be assured to the State; in 
this, basing the calculation on the degree of 
relationship between the heir and the deceased 
person and the value of the inheritance. 

SECTION 40—The requisition of a room and 
of other necessities for the military shall be 
done only in return for just compensation. 

SECTION 41—Large private forest tracts shall 
be expropriated agcording to the law and shall 
pass into the possession of the State or of au- 
tonomous bodies. The law shall stipulate in 
how far great forest tracts can be the property 
of other legal bodies which already exist or 
which shall be* founded. 

Real forest land, whose forestation furthers 
climatic. and cultural considerations, shall pass 
likewise in accordance with the law of expro- 
priation into the property of the State or of 
autonomous bodies, in so far as this forestation 
cannot be accomplished in any other manner. 


Great. forest tracts which foreign authority 
handed over to individuals shall pass, accord- 
ing to the law, into State or municipal posses- 
sion without any recompense whatever to those 
individuals. Txt ‘2w regarding forests shall fix 
the conditions unaer which peasants cultivating 
the land, and those who support themselves in- 
cidentally by wark on the land, may help them- 
selves by cutting wood for building material or 
fuel, as well as for the pasturing of cattle in 
State and communal forests. 


SECTION 42—Fief resationships are legally re- 
garded as terminated on the day of freedom 
from foreign domination. In how far injus- 
tices were done anywhere before that time by 
the dissolution of fief relationships or their 
simulations into private legal relationships shall 
be passed on by the law of rectifications. 

Vassals (serfs), as also in general land work- 
ers who till the land in fief-like relationships, 
shall be established as free possessors of State 
lands,’ not paying themselves any sort of com- 
pensation whatever for it and shall be regarded 
as having hereditary rights. 


SECTION 43—The expropriation of great pos- 
sessions and their division into properties for 
those who till the land shall be regulated by 
law. The law shall fix also what sort of com- 
pensation shall be given for expropriated pos- 
sessions. For great possessions which belonged 
to members of former foreign dynasties, and for 
those which foreign authority bestowed-on in- 
dividuals, no compensation whatever shall be 
given. 

Settlements shall be effected primarily with 
the help of settlement associations organized 
freely, and giving attention also thereto that 
the settlers may be supplied with the indispen- 
sible equipment for production. 


In settlements as well as in the division of 
expropriated tracts, preference shall be given 
to needy soldiers who fought for the deliverance 
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of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, and their 
families. 

The amount of ground assigned to the land 
workers shall be specified by law, also the con- 
ditions under which this may not be divided 
among heirs or in any manner be taken away. 

SECTION 44—An Industrial Council shall be 
created for the working out of social matters 
and the formulating of industrial laws. Fur- 
ther details about its composition and compe- 


tency shall be fixed by law. 


PART IV. 


State Authorities 

SECTION 45—All State authorities shall be 
established in accordance with the provisions of 
this Constitution. 

SECTION 46—The King and the National 
Skupshtina (Assembly) together shall constitute 
the law-giving authority. 

SECTION 47—The King shall exercise admin- 
istrative authority through a responsible Min- 
istry in accordance with the provisions of this 
Constitution. 

SECTION 48—The. courts shall exercise judi- 
cial authority. Their judgments and decisions 
shall be handed down and carried out in the 
name of the King on the basis of the laws. 


PART V. 
The King 


SECTION 49—The King shall confirm and pro- 
claim the laws, appoint State officials, and give 
out military commands according to ‘the pro- 
visions of the law. 

The King is the Commander-in-Chief of all 
military forces. He gives out decorations and 
other distinctions. 

SECTION 50—The King has the right of am- 
nesty for political and military criminals. 
Through amnesty the legal consequences of the 
criminal act may be lessened, but the right of 
private persons to compensation for injury can- 
not be infringed by it. Amnesty may be given 
before the beginning of court proceedings, dur- 
ing the course of the proceedings, or after the 
judgment is rendered. Amnesty is general or 
individual. 

For amnesty of a Minister there is necessary 
a previous concurrence of the National Skupsh- 
tina, but this cannot be given to a Minister 
in any event before the rendering of Judgment. 

The King has the right of pardon. He can 
pardon, or shorten, or mollify a punishment 
fixed by the court. The right of amnesty for 
acts punishable only through private complaint 
is fixed by the law regarding judicial procedure 
in criminal cases. 

SECTION 51—The King shall represent the 
State in all its relations with foreign States. He 
shall declare war and conclude peace. If the 
State is not attacked or war declared upon it 
by some other State, a previous approval by 
the National Skupshtina is necessary for the 
declaration of war. 

If war be proclaimed on the country or if it 
shall be attacked, the National Skupshtina must 
be called together at once. 

SECTION 52—The King shall summon the Na- 
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tional Skupshtina for ordinary or extraordinary 
session. 

He shall open and close the sitting in person, 
with a speech from the throne or through the 
Council of Ministers with a message or ukas. 

All the Ministers shall countersign a speech 
from the throne, a message and ukas. 

A ukas by which the sittings of one session 
are closed shall always contain:.also an an- 
nouncement of the date of the new session. 

The King can at any time, in State necessity, 
convene the National Skupshtina which had 
prorogued its sitting. 

The King has the right to dissolve the Na- 
tional Skupshtina, but the ukas eoncerning the 
dissolution must contain a call for new elec- 
tions within a period of three months at latest, 
end a call for a sitting of the National Skupsh- 
tina within four months at latest from the 
day of dissolution of the Skupshtina. All Min- 
isters shall countersign a ukas for the disso- 
lution of the National Skupshtina. 

SECTION 53—The King cannot at the same 
time be the ruler of any other State without the 
consent of the National Skupshtina. 

If the King, contrary to this provision, still 
accepts the crown of any other State, he shall 
be regarded as having renounced the throne of 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 

SECTION 54—No act of royal authority shall 
have force nor can it be enforced if a competent 
Minister has not countersigned it. For all acts 
of the King, oral or written, countersigned or 
not countersigned, as also for all his proceedings 
of political character, a competent Minister shall 
be responsible. 

For the King’s acts as military Commander- 
in-Chief the Minister of War and Marine ‘shall 
be responsible. 

SECTION 55—The King and his heir are of 
age when they complete eighteen years. 

The King’s person is unassailable [inviolable]. 
No charge can be brought involving the King’s 
responsibility, nor can a complaint be made 
against the King. This [inviolability] does not 
hold of the King’s private status. 

SECTION 56—In the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes the ruler is Peter I., Kar- 
ageorgevich. King Peter shall be followed by 
Heir to the Throne Alexander and his male off- 
spring from legal marriage by the right of 
primogeniture. 

If the King has no male offspring he shall ap- 
point an heir to himself from the indirect line 
with the consent of the National Skupshtina. 
For that is necessary a decision of half plus one 
of the full number of the membership of the 
National Skupshtina. 


SECTION 5%7—The royal house shall consist 
of the Queen Consort, the living forebears and 
descendants in direct line with their consorts, 
the full brothers and their descendants, with 
their consorts, and the sisters of the ruling 
King. The relations and status in the royal 
house shall be defined by a statute which shall 
be extra legal. No member of the royal house 
can be a Minister or member of the National 
Skupshtina. 

SECTION 58—In the presence of the National 
Skupshtina the King shall take an oath which 








runs as follows: I [name], ascending the 
throne of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes, and assuming royal authority, 
swear by Almighty God that I will preserve 
the unity and independence of the State and the 
integrity of State territory, and that I will hold 
the Constitution inviolable; that I will rule ac- 
according to it and the laws, and that I will 
keep before me with all my might the weltare 
of the nation. So help me, Lord God. Amen! 

SECTION 59—The King shall live constantly 
in the country. If the necessity appears that 
the King go out of the country for a short time 
the heir to the throne shall represent him. If 
the heir to the throne is not of age or if he 
is prevented [in any way], the Council of Min- 
isters shall represent the King. This representa- 
tior shall be carried out according to the direc- 
tions which the King shall give within the limits 
of the Constitution. This also applies in the 
event of illness of the King which shall not 
produce permanent incapacity. 

During the time of absence of the King or 
heir to the throne, the Council of Ministers 
shall not have the right to dissolve the National 
Skupshtina. 

The representation of the Council of Minis- 
ters can last at longest six months. At the 
end of.this time shall come into play the consti- 
tutional regulations for a regency. 


PART VI. 
Regency 


SECTION 60—The King’s authority shall be 
assumed by a regency: (1) If the King is a 
minor; (2) If, on account of mental or physical 
illness, he is permanently incapacitated from 
assuming the King’s authority. 

The National Skupshtina shall decide by secret 
vote regarding the establishment and abolition 
of a regency. 

If the Council of Ministers shall decide that 
the event of the King’s incapacity has trans- 
pired, it shall impart this to the National 
Skupshtina, fogether with the opinion of three 
physicians selected from the National Medical 
Faculty. The proceedings shall be the same if 
the heir to the throne is in question. 

SECTION 61—The authority of Regent shall 
fall by right to the heir to the throne, if he is 
of age. If the heir to the throne, for reasons 
enumerated in Section 60, cannot assume the 
authority of Regent, the National Skupshtina 
shall, by secret vote, choose three Regents for 
the King. Regents for the King shall be chosen 
for four years; after this time, in the event 
that the regency must be prolonged at least 
for a year, there shall be a new election; ir the 
regency is to last longer, a_ secret election 
shall be held again for four years. 

Eligible for Regents are only those born Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, citizens of the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes who are 45 years 
of age and have a higher education. 

Before they take the King’s authority into 
their hands the Regents must take an oath be- 
fore the National Skupshtina which has chosen 
them that they will be Zaithful to the King and 
that they will rule according to the Constitu- 
tion and the laws of the land. 
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SECTION 62—If one of the three Regents is 
for the time absent or [in any way] prevented, 
the two other Regents shall have authority and 
shall carry on State business without him. 


SECTION 63—The Regents shall care for the 
education of a minor King. The administrators 
appointed by the will of a King shall care for 
the property of a minor King. If the deceased 
King has not appointed administrators, the Ke- 
gents shall appoint them, conferring with the 
Council of State. 


SECTION 64—Until the selection of Regents, 
the Council of Ministers shall exercise, provi- 
sionally, the royal authority under their own 
responsibility. 

SECTION 65—In the event of the death or 
resignation of the King, the heir to the throne, 
if he is of age, shall assume the Government at 
once and shall announce this to the nation by 
proclamation. At the end of ten days he shall 
take the prescribed oath before the National 
Skupshtina. If the National Skupshtina has 
previously been dissolved and the new one is 
not yet elected, the old National Skupshtina 
shall be eonvoked. 

SECTION 66—If the King, after his death, 
has not left male issue, but the Queen should 
be pregnant at the time of the King’s death, 
the National Skupshtina shall choose Regents, 
who shall exercise the authority of the King 
only until the time of birth. The Government 
is bound to submit to the National Skupshtina 
before the selection of Regents, the opinions of 
three physicians selected from the National Med- 
ical Faculty regarding the pregnancy of the 
Queen. The same requirement holds also in the 
event that the heir to the throne should die and 
that his wife should be pregnant at the time of 
the King’s death. 

SECTION 67—In the event that the throne, 
according to the provisions of this Constitution, 
should remain without an heir, the Council of 
Ministers shall take into their hands the author- 
ity of the King, and shall at once call the Na- 
tional Skupshtina to a special session, in which 
a solution about the throne shall be reached. 

SECTION 68—The civil list of the King shall 
be fixed by law. The civil list, once fixed, can- 
not be increased without the consent of the 
National Skupshtina, nor decreased without the 
consent of the King. 

The King’s Regents shall take from the State 
Treasury, for the fulfillment of their duties, 
only so much as the National Skupshtina shall 
fix for them at the time of their selection. 


PART VII. 
National Skupshtina 


SECTION 69—The National Skupshtina shall 
be composed of representatives which the na- 
tion shall choose freely in a general, direct and 
secret election, held everywhere at the same 
time, with representation of the minorities. 

For every 40,000 inhabitants one representative 
shall be chosen. If the excess of inhabitants in 
any election district shall be more fhan 25,000, 
one representative shall be chosen for that 
remnant. 

The National Skupshtina shall be elected for 
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four years. ‘The further details about the elec- 
tion shall be prescribed by law. 

SECTION. 70—Every citizen by birth or nat- 
uralization shall have electoral right if-he shall 
have reached the age of 21 years. 

Active officers, even though not in service, 
as well as under officers and soldiers under the 
flag, cannot exercise electoral right or be 
elected. 

The law shall decide also about woman’s right 
to the vote. 

SECTION %71—Those persons shall be deprived 
temporarily of electoral: right: (1) Who are 
condemned to hard labor (imprisonment), until 
they shall be restored -to their rights; (2) who 
are condemned to the loss of the ‘privileges of 
citizenship, for the duration of this’ punishment; 
(3) who ‘are under restraint (temporarily ‘men- 
tally: incompetent); (4) who are under guard- 
jianship. 

SECTION 72—For representative in the Na- 
tional Skupshtina’can be chosen only those per- 
sons who have electoral: right, regardless of 
whether they are entered on the electoral list. 
From every representative are’ demanded the 
following conditions: (1) That she shall be a 
citizen by birth or natuyalization of the King- 
dom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. Nat- 
uralized citizens, if not of Serb-Croat-Slovene 
birth; must be resident at least ten years count- 
ing from the day of naturalization; (2) that 
he -be 30 years of age; (3) that he speak and 
write the national language. 

Wational representatives cannot ‘be® at the 
Same time purveyors or State contractors. 

SECTION %8—Political, financial and forest 
officials as well as officials of the agrarian 
reform cannot be candidates except they have 
given up office a year before the announcement 
of the election. 

Other officials who exercise public authority 
eannot ebe candidates in the electoral district 
of their territorial competence. 

Officials who shall be chasen for national rep- 
resentatives shall be placed in official retire- 
ment during the period of the duration of the 
mandate. 

Ministers, active and in retirement, and pr6- 
fessors in the universities can be candidates, 
and if they are elected shall hold their position. 


SECTION ‘%4—Every national. representative 
shall: represent the whole nation and not merely 
those who elected him. 

Electors cannot give, and national representa- 
tives cannot receive, mandatorf# and obligatory 
instructions. 

All national representatives shall take oath 
that they will faithfully preserve the Consti- 
tution. 

SECTION %75—The National Skupshtina shall 
meet in the capital city, Belgrade, in regular 
session every year Oct. 20, if it is not called 
)efore that date into ‘extraordinary session by 
the King’s ukas. 

If in the event of war'the capital is changed, 
the National Skupshtina shall meet in the fro- 
visional capital. 

“The regular session cannot be’ dissolved until 
the State budget shall be fixed. 
‘During the: time of war: the National Skupsh- 


tina is.constantly in. session except -if it itself 
shall decide otherwise. 

SECTION: 76—The National Skupshtina shall 
serutinize the credentials .of its own -members 
and shall decide .about them. 

The National Skupshtina shall «prescribe its 
own order of business. 

‘ SECTION %77—The National Skupshtina. shall 
choose for each session its officials from its 
own membership. 

SECTION %78—The Council of Ministers or in- 
dividual Ministers. shall introduce bills on the 
King’s. authority. P 

The right of introducing bills belongs to every 
member of the National Skupshtina. 

SECTION .79—The King shall.conclude. treaties 
with foreign States, ‘but a provisional confirma- 
tion of the-National Skupshtina is. necessary 
for the validity of these treaties. . The provi- 
sional confirmation of the National Skupshtina 
is not necessary for the validity of merely po- 
litical agreements, if they are not contrary to 
the Constitution and laws of the State. 

An agreement that a foreign army. shall oc- 
cupy: land of the kingdom or shall go across it 
is not valid without provisional confirmation of 
the National Skupshtina. 

The National Skupshtina can, if State neces- 
sity demands it, by resolution beforehand, em- 
power the Council of Ministers to take measures 
for the acceptance of a proposed treaty if it 
cannot be postponed. 

State territory cannot be disposed of or ex- 
changed without the ratification of the National 
Skupshtina. 

SECTION: :80—The King: shall proclaim the 
laws by ukas which shall contain also the law 
itself if passed by the National Skupshtina. All 
the Ministers shall countersign the. ukas. . The 
Minister of Justice shali place on it. the State 
seal and shall care for the publication. of. the 
laws in the Official News. 

The law shall have binding force fifteen days 
after ‘publication in the Official’ News, if the 
law itself does not stipulate otherwise. The day 
of pyblication in the Official News shall be 
counted. 

SECTION ‘81—The National» Skupshtina has 
the right of inquiry and even: of investigation 
in electoral and purely administrative questions. 

SECTION: 82—Every member. of the National 
Skupshtina has the right to put: questions and 
interpellations to the: Ministry. The Ministers 
are obliged to give answer to them in the course 
of the same session at the time which the order 
of ®usiness fixes. 

SECTION 83—The National 'Skupshtina. shall 
deal only indirectly with the Ministers. 

SECTION 84—Only its members, ‘members of 
the Government, and Government confidants 
have the right to speak in the National Skupsh- 
tina. 

SECTION 85—The National Skupshtina can 
make a fully binding decision if there are one- 
third of all the members present in the sitting. 

For a fully binding decision a majority of the 
votes of the representatives present is necessary. 
In the event of an equal division of votes, the 
proposal voted upon shall be regarded as lost. 


SECTION 86—No bill can be passed. in a legal 
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manner by the National Skupshtina until it shall 
have passed first through a competent com- 
mittee. 

Voting in the National Skupshtina is usually 
open; only elections are decided -by secret bal- 
lot. A vote can be cast only in person. 

Each bill must be voted on twice in the same 
session of the National Skupshtina before it is 
finally adopted. 

SECTION 87—No one can ever call a represen- 
tative to account for a vote which he has cast 
as a member of the National Skupshtina 

For all utterances and proceedings in exercise 
of a mandate, whether in a sitting of the Na- 
tional Skupshtina, or in a committee, or on an 
individual mission, or in an individual duty at 
the direction of the Skupshtina, representatives 
are accountable only to the National Skupsh- 
tina according to the provisions of the order of 
procedure. 


SECTION 88—Without the authorization of the 
National Skupshtina no members can be held 
to answer for any crime of whatever degree, 
nor in any event or on any authority be de- 
prived of their freedom, as long as their man- 
date lasts, unless they are caught in the very 
act of crime or misdemeanor. But even in this 
last event the National Skupshtina, if it is in 
session, shall be informed at once and shall 
give or refuse authorization for a competent 
trial to be carried on during the time of the 
session. 

Right of immunity of the representative be- 
gihs with the day of election. 

If any one becomes a representative .before 
a judgment against ehim on account of any 
crime is carried out, the authority which made 
the inquiry and investigation shall give in- 
formation about this to the National Skupshtina, 
which shall give or refuse authorization for the 
continuance of the proceedings, 

A member of the National Skupshtina can 
be held to account only for that act of which 
he is charged. 

SECTION 89—To the National Skupshtina 
falls the exclusive right of maintaining order 
in its midst through its presiding officer. No 
armed force can be posted in the building of 
the National Skupshtina, nor in any courtyard, 
without the consent of the President of the Na- 
tional Skupshtina. Likewise no State officials 
can perform any acts of authority in the Na- 
tional Skupshtina without his consent. 

No armed person may enter the building of 
the National Skupshtina except persons who 
ate authorized to wear arms and are engaged 
in service under the National Skupshtina. 


PART VIII. 


Administrative Authority 


SECTION 90—All the Ministers form the Coun- 
cil of Ministers, which stands directly under the 
King. The King names the President and the 


members of the Council of Ministers. The Min- 
isters stand at the head of the several branches 
of the State Administration. 

Ministers can also be without portfolio. 

In the Ministries there can be placed, where 
the necessity ts shown, State Under Secretaries 
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for one definite part of the business of these 
branches of the State Administration. State 
Under Secretaries, if they are chosen from Par- 
liament, do not lose their mandate. 

Ministers name the subordinate State officials 
according to the provisions of the law. 

Ministers before entering upon their duty take 
cath to support the Constitution and be faithful 
to the King. 

SECTION 91—Ministers are responsible to the 
King and to the National Skupshtina. 

The King and the National Skupshtina can 
bring charges against Ministers for infringement 
of the Constitution and of the laws of the land 
committed in their official capacity. For wrongs 
which Ministers do by an illegal [act in] fulfill- 
ment of duty the State is responsible. 

SECTION 92—Charges can be brought against 
Ministers both during the time of their service 
and for five years after retirement. 

A proposal that charges be brought against a 
Minister must be made in writing and must con- 
tain the charges. 

If the National Skupshtina brings charges 
against a Minister a decision to bring the Min- 
ister before the court shall be brought by a 
majority of two-thirds of the votes of the 
members present. 


SECTION 93—The State Court shall try Min- 
isters. The State Court is formed of six Coun- 
cilors of State and six Court of Cassation 
Judges, whom each of these bodies shall choose 
by lot in their plenary sittings. The President 
cf the Court of Cassation is the President of 
the State Court. 

For those acts which are not foreseen in the 
said law punishment shall be fixed by the law 
about Ministerial rasponsibility. 

Further detaiks about Ministerial responsibility 
shall be set forth in a special law. 

SECTION 94—Administrative authority can 
make the necessary regulations for the appli- 
cation of laws. 

By regulations ‘with legal force administrative 
authority can regulate relations only on the 
basis of legal authorization which shall be given 
especially for each case. 

The National Skupshtina can by resolution de- 
clare without force in whole or in part regula- 
tions set forth on the basis of legal authoriza- 
tion. 

Regulations may be pvwhblished, and in them 
must be cited each time the law on the basis 
of which they are made. 


SECTION 95—Administration in the kingdom 
shall .be conducted by departments, circuits, 
districts and communes. 

The division into departments shall *be made 
by law on natural, social and economic bases. 
One province can have at most 800,000 in- 
habitants. 

Two or more smaller departments can be 
joined into one larger department. The depart- 
mental assemblies of the departments concerned 
shall make the final decision about this. But 
even such a department cannot have more than 
800,000 inhabitants. 

At the head of each department shall be a 
Great Zupan, whom the King shall appoint and 
who shall conduct the -business of State admin- 
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istration 
ficials. 

SECTION 9%6—For business of a city, com- 
mune, district and departmental character there 
shall be established local civil autonomous or- 
fanizations for the city, commune, district and 
cepartment on an elective basis. 

A special law shall be passed regarding the 
government and autonomy of cities. 

Autonomous business shall be cared for by 
special autonomous officials, according to the 
provision of the law. 

In the range of activity of the autonomous 
departmental administration shall fall the fol- 
lowing sorts of business: 


in the department through State of- 


1. Departmental finances: 
departmental budget; 


(a) Making up the 
(b) disposition of depart- 
mental public taxes, which are fixed on the 
basis of the law by the department to cover 
departmental expenditures. 

2. Departmental public works, as also building 
prescriptions. 


3. Care for the furthering of departmental 
economic interests: Agriculture, stock raising, 


vine culture, fruit culture, 
river fisheries, hunting, 
improvement of the land. 

4. Administration of public property. 

5. Care for the public health in the depart- 
ments, as well as for ail institutions, through 
which the health status of the department may 
be furthered. 

6. Care about social problems in the depart- 
ment. 

7. Departmental humane. institutions. 

8. Departmental means of communication. 

9. Co-operation in the furtherance of enlight- 
enment in the department. 

10. Co-operation in industrial education in the 
department. 


forestry, lake and 
as also for technical 


11. Establishment and maintenance of seed 
institutions, tourist clubs, mutual loan and in- 
surance associations. 


12. The expression of cpinion at the request 
of the Government about projects in conformity 
with the law, which concern the department, 
as also in general about all other subjects for 
which the Government asks their opinion. 

Also other business can by law be entrusted 
to the departmental, autonomous administration. 


If the dep..rtment with its means should not 
be able to carry out the several matters enume- 
rated, the State shall on demand of the depart- 
mental Skupshtina and by decision of the Na- 
tional Skupshtina give the necessary means or 
shall itself take over the carrying out of these 
matters. 

SECTION 9%7—Autonomous [local] units shall 
have their yearly budgets. The administration 
of autonomous units shall be under the super- 
vision of the Minister of Finance and the chief 
control shall be regulated by special laws. 

SECTION 98— The departmental organs of 
administration are the departmental Skupshtina 
and the departmental committee. 

The departmental and district Skupshtina shall 
choose for themselves a President, who shall 
preside over their sittings. They shall choose 
also a departmental and district committee. 


By exception, joint competence can be as- 
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signed by law for the same branches of State 
and autonomous work in the department. 

The Great Zupan is the chief official of the 
general State administration in the department, 
in so far as special competence for one or 
more departments is not given by law for spe- 
cial business of State administration. 

The law shall decide what State business the 
Great Zupan shall handle in consultation with 
the departmental committee. 

Further details about authority and compe- 
tence of autonomous bodies — city, commune, 
district and departmental—shall be fixed by a 
special law. 

SECTION 99—The departmental Skupshtina 
has the right to make departmental regulation 
about those matters of its competence. The 
Great Zupan of the department shall proclaim 
departmental regulations. 


The Great Zupan of the department shall stay 
from proclamation regulations which he finds 
are not based on the Constitution and the law. 
In this event he shall bring such regulations 
with his opinion to the Council of State for 
cecision, and shall inform the competent Minis- 
ter about this. If the Council of State shall 
find that the said regulations are not based on 
the Constitution or on any law, they shall not 
be proclaimed or published. ‘The Council of 
State is obliged to bring in their decision within 
two months. If the Council of State shall not 
bring in their decision in that time, the decision 
of the Great Zupan shall stand. 

SECTION 100—The departmental committee 
shall prescribe provisions and directions for the 
fulfillment of departmental regulations. 

SECTION 101—The State administrative au- 
thority exercises supervision over autonomous 
business authorities through the Great Zupan 
and individual expert officials. The Great 
Zupan has the right to stay from execution all 
decisions of autonomous officials which shouid 
not be based on the Constitution, the laws or 
departmental regulations. Against a ruling of 
the Great Zupan a complaint can be lodged 
with the Council of State within the time limit 
of the law. If the Council of State should not 
bring a ruling within a month at furthest from 
the date of its receipt, the decision of the 
Zupan shall stand. 

SECTION 102—For matters of administrative 
nature administrative courts shall be estab- 
lished. The law shall fix their seat, competence 
and organization. 

SECTION 1083—The Council of State is the 
highest administrative court. The King shall 
appoint members of the Council of State on the 
advice of the President of the Council of Min- 
isters. and-in the following manner: The King 
shall name half the members from twice the 
number which the National Skupshtina pro- 
poses, and the National Skupsbtina shall choose 
the other half from twice the number which 
the King proposes. The filling of the adminis- 
trative positions of the Councilors of State 
shall be fixed by a special law which can also 

deviate from the above stipulations. 

For members of the Council of State only 
those higher officials or public workers who 
have Faculty (university) preparation or ten 
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years’ State service or public work can be ap- 
pointed. 

At least two-thirds of the Councilors of State 
must have diplomas after completing [the work 
of] a legal Faculty. 

Members of the Council of State can be re- 
moved from their places, transferred to another 
branch of State service and placed on-pension 
only on legal action. But when they reach 
70 years of age or become ill, sq that they 
cannot fulfill their duty, they must be placed 
on pension. 

The Council of State has tiie following duties: 


1. As the highest administrative court it de- 
cides on matters of administrative nature. Mat- 
ters pertaining to a complaint agaimst a ukas 
and Ministerial decrees shall be decided by the 
Council of State in first and, last instance. 

2. As an administrative organ it heads State 
Administration and decides about acts of ad- 
ministrative nature for which its approval is not 
necessary according to special laws. 

3. It exercises supervisory authority over au- 
tonomus units according to the provisions of 
the law. — 

4. It decides conflicts about competence be- 
tween State administrative authorities as well 
as conflicts about competence between State and 
autonomous authorities. 

5. It decides also about other questions which 
shall be placed within its competence by law. 

Further details about the constitution of com- 
petence and its handling under the Council of 
State shall be prescribed by special law. 

SECTION 104—State competence shall be es- 
tablished according to the prescriptions of the 
law. 

SECTION 105—It shall be prescribed by law 
how officials shall be named. 

SECTION 106—The names of State officials, 
rights and duties, pay and pensions of State of- 
ficials according to their office shall be fixed 
by the law about officials. 


SECTION 10%7—State officials are officials of 
the whole State and shall work for the general 
interest. 

The use of their authority and position by 
State officials for partisan aims, as also the in- 
fluence of a chief on State officials, shall be 
punished according to the law. 


SECTION 108—An official to whom a perma- 
nent place shall be assured by law cannot be 
removed against his will without process of a 
regular criminal or disciplinary court. 


PART IX. 


Judicial Authority 


SECTION 109—Judges are independent. In the 
rendering of justice they shall not stand under 
the influence of any authority, but shall judge 
aceording to the law. 


Judges and judicial competency can be estab- 
lished only by law. 3ut in no event can ex- 
traordinary Judges or commissions be estab- 
lished for investigations. 

In family and supervisory business of the Mus- 
sulmans State Sheriat Judges shall act. 


SECTION 110—For the whole kingdom there 
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shall be only one Court of Cassation, with its 
seat at Zagreb. 

The Court of Cassation is competent also for 
the settlement of conflicts between administra- 
tive, civil or military authority and judicial au- 
thority. Likewise it is competent. also for the 
settlement of conflicts -between administrative 
and regular courts. 

SECTION 111—The appointment of Cassation 
and Appellate Judges and of the President of 
courts of the first rank shall be made by the 
King’s ukas (decree) on the advice of the Min- 
ister of Justice from among the number of can- 
didates which the original body shall select, the 
constitution of which shall be fixed more exactly 
by law. 

SECTION 112—The Judges of all courts are 
permanent. Judges cannot be deprived of their 
office nor from any cause be relieved from duty 
against their will, without process of regular 
courts or disciplinary process of the Court of 
Cassation. Judges cannot be held to account for 
their judicial work without approval of a com- 
petent Appellate Court. For members of the 
higher courts the Court of Cassation shall give 
this approval. 

A Judge cannot, even provisionally, be as- 
signed to another paid or unpaid public service 
without his own consent and the approval of 
the Court of Cassation. 

A Judge can be transferred only at his own 
consent. 

A Judge can be in service only until reaching 
the sixty-fifth year of his life and the Presi- 
dents of the Cassation and Appellate Courts till 
the age of 70 years. Before that time Judges 
can be placed on pension only on written re- 
quest or if they have so failed physically or 
mentally that they cannot fulfill their duty. 
The Court of Cassation shall bring in the rul- 
ings about pensioning in this last event. 


PART X. 


State Economy 


SECTION 1138—Each year the National 
Skupshtina shall draw up a State budget, which 
it shall fix only for a year. 

The budget must be spread before the National 
Skupshtina at furthest a month after its coming 
together. At the same time with the budget 
shall be spread before the National Skupshtina 
for survey and approval also a complete ac- 
count of the expenditures of the last fiscal year. 

The National Skupshtina cannot increase the 
showing of the parts, but can decrease and omit 
them. 

The budget shall be approved by parts. 

The manner of construction and completion of 
the budget shall be prescribed by law. 

The savings of one part of the budget or 
budget year cannot be expended in satisfying 
the needs of another part or year, without the 
approval of the National Skupshtina. 

SECTION 114—Until the budget laid before it 
shall be approved, the National Skupshtina can 
approve one-twelfth for one or more months. 
If the National Skupshtina is dissolved before 
the budget is fixed, the budget of the preceding 
fiscal year shall be prolonged by ukas for at 
most four months. 
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SECTION 115—State expenditures and gen- 
eral State outlay shall be fixed by law. 

The National Skupshtina shall decide about 
State loans. The Government is obliged to lay 
before the National Skupshtina, through the 
Chief Control, a punctual attested report, 
whether arrangements about loans ar concluded 
and fulfilled in the sense of the law. 

SECTION 116—Tax obligation is general, and 
all State public expenditures are general for 
the whole State. 

[A] tax shall be paid according to taxable 
worth, and progressively. 

The King and heir to the throne shall pay 
State taxes on private property. : 

No help whatever, permanent or temporary; 
no gift or loan can be given from the State 
Treasury if it shalt not be based on the law. 


SECTION 117—The Minister of Finance shall 
have control of State property, so far as the 
laws do not establish otherwise. 

A special law shall be passed about the man- 
ner of disposal of State goods. 

(The) right of monopoly shall.fall to the State. 

Ores, medicinal waters and springs and forces 
of nature are State property. 

A special law shall ee passed about the giving 
over of mining, industrial or, indeed, any other 
privileges. 

SECTION 118—A Chief Control shall be estab- 
lished for the oversight of State accounts and 
supervision of the completion of State and pro- 
vincial budgets and as head of the Court of 
Accounts. 

The President and members of the Chief Con- 
trol shall be chosen by the National Skupsh- 
tina from a list of candidates, which the Coun- 
cil of State shall prepare and in which shall 
be nominated twice as many candidates as 
there are places vacant. 

The President and half the members of the 
Chief Control must be jurists (i. e., members of 
the bar). The other members must have been 
Ministers of Finance or must have had ten 
years of preved service in financial employ- 
ment. 

The President and members of the Chief Con- 
trol shall enjoy the same right of tenure as the 
members of the Council of State. 

Further details about the composition,: author- 
ity and procedure of the ,Chief Control shall be 
set forth in a speeial law. 

It shall be fixed by law in what events there 
shall be grounds for complaint against the rul- 
ing of the Chief Control to the Court of Cassa- 
tion. 

The Chief Control shall survey, justify and 
liquidate accounts of general administration and 
ali bills rendered against the State Treasury. It 
shall watch that no expenditure overstep the 
budget, and that no sum shall be carried from 
pone part of the budget into another. It shall 
close up the accounts of all State administra- 
tion and is obliged to bring together all evi- 
dence and information. 

A complete State ‘accounting shall be laid be- 
fore the National Skupshtina in conjunction 
with explanations of the Chief Control and 
that, at longest, for one year, reckoning from 
the completion of each fiscal year. 





PART XI. 


The Ariny 

SECTION 119—Military obligation is general, 
according to the ordinances of the law. ‘I'he 
organization and size of the army and fleet 
shall be prescribed by law. The King, depend- 
ing on the advice of the Minister of War and 
Marine, shaw prescribe the formation of units 
for both within the prescriptions of the law. 
How much of the army shall be held under 
the flag shall be decided each year by the 
budget. 

SECTION 120—The military courts are inde- 
wendent. In rendering justice, the Judge shall 
not be under any authority, but shall judge ac- 
cording to the law. 

The Judges of the Military Appellate Court 
shall be permanent, but the permanency or the 
Judges of military courts of first instance shall 
be regulated by the law. 

Judges of a military court of first instance 
cannot be held to account'for their judicial work 
without the approval of the Military Appellate 
Court, and Appellate judges without the ap- 
proval of the Court of Cassation. Judges of a 
Military Appellate Court can be transferred 
only by their own consent, and in the event of 
promotion to a higher position, and Judges of a 
military court of first instance in accordance 
with the ordinances of the law. 

SECTION 121—The civil courts shall judge 
crimes which’ a civilian associated with the army 
commits, but during time of war military courts. 

SECTION 122—No one, on reaching the age 
of 20 years, can enter State service or re- 
main in it if he has not served his year accord- 
ing to the ordinances of the law or been ex- 
cused from military service. 

SECTION 1238—For the maintenance of inter- 
ral order, the military can be used only on the 
request of competent civil authorities. 

PNCTION 124—A foreign army cannot be 
taken into the service of our State, as also the 
army of our State cannot be placed in the 
service of any foreign State without the previ- 
ous approval of the National Skupshtina. 


PART XII. 


Changes in the Constitution 
SECTION 125—The National Skupshtina, with 
the King, shall decide about changes in the 
Constitution. 


SECTION 126—A proposal that something be 
changed or supplemented in the Constitution 
can be made by the King or the National 
Skupshtina. 

In such proposal must be named expressly all 
the points of the Constitution which should be 
changed or supplemented. 

If the King has made tne proposal, he shall 
impart this to the National Skupshtina, but the 
National Skupshtina can be prorogued at once 
afterward, and shall be convened anew after 
four months at longest. 

If such preposal originated from the National 
Skupshtina, decision shall be made about it on 
the basis foreseen for decisions of legal (con- 
stitutional) proposals with a majority of three- 
fifths of the whole number of members. 
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If. the proposal. shall be adopted in this man- 
ner, the National Skupshtina shall be -prorogued 
and: convened anew at latest in a period of four 
roonths .from the day when the proposal was 
adopted. 

And in one and the other event the National 
Skupshtina can decide only about: those changes 
and supplements of the Constitution which. the 
proposal on the #sasis of which it was called 
together contains. 

The National Skupshtina shall make decisions 
with a’ majority: of half plus one of the total 
number of its members. 

SECTION 127—In the event‘of war or general 
mobilization the National Skupshtina can gus- 
pend for the whole territory of the ‘State, and 
for the event of an armed. uprising for any 
single part of it, by law. temporarily «these -rights 
of citizens: The right of assembly, coming 
together and taking counsel, freedom of move- 
ment, noninfringement of dwelling, cor- 
respondence and telegraphic communication. For 
the same reason the freedom of the press can 
be limited in the event of an armed uprising for 
the part of the State concerned. 


PART XIII. 
Transfer of ‘Authority 

SECTION 128—In the first session of the 
Skupshtina ‘after the proclamation of the Con- 
stitution the Heir to the Throne’ Alexander as 
the Regent of King Peter I. in the sense of Sec- 
tion 58 of the Constitution ‘shall take the oath: 

‘‘In the name of his Majesty King Peter ]., I 
swear with the help of God that I will shold 
the Constitution inviolable, that I will rule ac- 
cording to it and the laws, that FI will preserve 
the unity of the nation, the independence of the 
State and the integrity of the territory of the 
State, and that in all my efforts ‘and work I 
will have the good of the nation before my eyes. 
So help me, God. Amen!” 

SECTION 129—After this the national repre- 
sentatives in the sitting of the Skupshtina be- 
fore ‘the President of the Skupshtina shall take 
this oath: 

“T [name] swear that with the help of God 
and by all that is most holy to me under the 
law and':dearest to me on earth, I will hold true 
to the Constitution in my work as a representa- 
tive, and that I will have ever the good of the 
King and the nation before my eyes and the 
unity of the State in my- heart and mind.’’ 


SECTION 130—The provisions and provisional 
laws, with the signatures* of the Provisional 
Gevernment, published in the Official News, 
given out for the time from Dec. 1, 1918, until 
the entering into force of this Constitution, 
shall remain further in force as laws so far as 
they are not rescinded or changed by other laws. 
‘Within the period of three months from the 
entering into life of this Constitution the Gov- 
ernment shall lay before the Constitutional 
Committee all those provisions set forth for the 
time being in -the first sitting which are to be 
annulled, and the Constitutional Committee shall 
render its decision as ‘to. what ‘shall be an- 
nounced. 

‘SECTION 131—Until the passing of laws re- 
garding the organization of the Ministries, re- 








garding the. Council of: State,-.regarding the 
Chief. Control, regarding the: order: of: business 
in the Council of State and: regarding Minis- 
terial responsibility, there shall be extended pro- 
visionally over the whole State the force of the 
corresponding laws of the Kingdom of Serbia, 
with changes and- additions which. shall be 
carried out in the manner foreseen in Section 
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SECTION 132—The statute signed by the King 
Aug. 30, 1909, and published in the Serb News 
Feb. 26, 1911, shall remain in force until a new 
statute shall be passed in the sense of Section 
o7 of this Constitution. 

SECTION 133—For the correlation of legisla- 
tion and administration in the [newly] founded 
land a short course of procedure shall be estab- 
lished. 

All legal proposals which have for their ob- 
ject the correlation of legislation and adminis- 
tration, originating either from the Government 
er'from individual representatives, shall be re- 
ferred through the President of the Skupshtina 
to a legislative committee. 

‘The report of the legislative committee with 
the proposal which the committee has adopted 
Shall be referred to the National Skupshtina 
for action. Regarding these legal proposals the 
Skupshtina shall decide by roll-call vote once 
and -for all whether it shall accept or reject 
them. Before the vote each Parliamentary group 
may give short explanation through one repre- 
sentative. . 

Such rather brief procedure for correlation of 
legislation and administration in the land can 
he applied within five years from the day of 
entering into force of the Constitution; but this 
time can also be extended by law. 

As long as the Constitutional Skupshtina shall 
last as a legislative Skupshtina the Constitu- 
tional Committee shall fulfill the duty of the 
legislative committee. 

SECTION 134—After the entering into force 
of this Constitution there shall remain for the 
time being the provisional provincial adminis- 
trations. A provincial Regent shall exercise ad- 
ministration through a chief of department 
under the direct supervision of the Minister of 
Internal Affairs, but as the organ of com- 
petent Ministers on thg basis of laws and ordi- 
nances ‘hitherto prevailing. 

Laws passed ‘after the entering into force of 
this’ Constitution cannot assign to provincial 
edministrations new duties. 

Regarding the progressive transfer of the busi- 
ness of the provineial administrations to the 
individual Ministries and to the individual de- 
partments, according to provisions set forth in 
the manner foreseen in Section 135, the Coun- 
cil of "Ministers shall: make decisions in agree- 
ment with the provincial Regent concerned. 

As long as the provincial administrations shall 
be prolonged the subordinates of the several 
Ministries in the provinces are obliged to con- 
sult the opinion of the provincial Regent: pre- 
vious to a Ministerial decision for a project of 
theirs of general character or which bears on 
the official personnel. - 

Parties have the right of appeal to the -Council 
of State as a first and last appeal ‘about ad- 
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ministrative conflicts in which the provisional 
provincial administration decides. With respect 
io this duty, whatever is necessary is prepared 
in the Council of State. An administrative con- 
flict is only between a private or legal person 
ou the one side and an administrative authority 
on the other; and they arise there where by 
regulation or decision of an administrative au- 
thority the right of a private or legal person 
is injured contrary to legal provisions. <Ac- 
cording to this there is no conflict there where 
it is established by law for the provisional pro- 
vincial Executive or administrative authority 
how he shall handle, judge or decide a matter. 


SECTION 185—The project of a law about the 
division of the country into departments and 
for the establishment of departments (Sections 
95 and 96), as also about the transfer of the 
previous provincial authority to the Ministerial 
and Departmental Governments (Section 134), 
the Government must present to the National 
Skupshtina for adoption within a period of 
four months. If the National Skupshtina should 
not act on these laws within a period of three 
months, the same shall be carried out under the 
provisions of Section 133 regarding the corre- 
lation of legislation and administration in the 
country; and in so far as these laws shall not 
be passed in accordance with this rather short 
method of procedure in the further time of two 
months, there shall be made by a decree of the 
King within one month a division of the coun- 
try together with the apportionment of the pro- 
vincial administration in the sense of Sections 95 
and 96 of the Constitution. This decree can be 
changed only in a legal manner. If this division 
of the country should be made, not in accor- 
dance with the first nor the second sentence of 
this section, but in accordance with the third, 
then there shall be established in Chorvatia and 
Slavonia four departments. 

Likewise, also, if the country be divided by 
higher decree, according to this section, Tzrna 
Gora (Montenegro), of 1913, with the region of 
Boka Kotorska, but without the circuits of 
Plevije and Bijelopolje shall constitute a de- 
partment and shall fulfill the functions of a de- 
partment according to this Constitution. 


In accordance with the law about the appor- 
tionment of departments, Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina shall be divided into departments within 
their present bounds, until this shall be enacted 
by law, the circuits in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
shall constitute departments. Uniting of these 
departments shall be carried out by decision of 
the Departmental Skupshtinas of the depart- 
ments concerned by a majority of two-thirds 
of the votes cast within the limitations fixed 
by the third paragraph of Section 95 of the Con- 
stitution. Single communes or districts can be 
separated from their departments and annexed 
to another department within the _ present 
bounds of Bosnia and Herzegovina or outside 
of them, if their autonomous representatives 
consent to this by-a decision of three-fifths of 
the votes and the National Skupshtina approves 
this decis:an 

The circuits (zupanates) shall remain as units 
of State administration as far as they are not 
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abolished by law. The law shall regulate their 
circuit work. 

Liquidation of the autonomous circuits shall 
be carried through in favor of the departments 
and districts as soon as the departments shall 
be organized. 

SECTION 1386—Until the new law about offi- 
cials foreseen in Section 106 of the Constitution, 
the present law about the rights and duties of 
officials shall hold. The new law shall contain 
the transfers of authority in the whole com- 
pass and schedule of the officials of administra- 
tion and shall be passed at furthest within three 
years from the entering into force of this Con- 
stitution, until which time the list of officials 
shall be extended and revised. 


SECTION 187—The Presidents of the courts 
and all Judges to whom permanency is guar- 
anteed by the Constitution or the law shall be 
maintained further in their positions and duties 
in court. In other regions than the former 
Kingdom of Serbia, permanency for the several 
Judges can be instituted within a period of one 
year from the adoption of this Constitution. In 
this time the Minister of Justice will form a 
commission of the Judges of the higher courts 
for these regions, with whom he shall formulate 
a decision, for what Judges by name this per- 
manency shall not hold. 

The necessary filling of administrative Presi- 
dencies and judicial positions shall be done ac- 
cording to the laws which are now being for- 
mulated. 

Judges, who are appointed or shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance with the law about the 
provisional filling of official positions during 
time of war or according to any other provi- 
sional law or decree, must pass their judicial 
examination within a year and a half after the 
entering into force of this Constitution. Who- 
ever of them does not do this within the time 
decreed, shall be at once relieved from judicial 
duty. 

The Court of Cassation in Belgrade, the Hun- 
dred Seven in Zagreb, the High Court in Sera- 
jevo, the Great Court in Podgoritsa and the 
division of the Court of Cassation in Novy Sad 
shall continue as hitherto until the new estab- 
lishment of one Court of Cassation for the whole 
land and shall be regarded as part of the Court 
of Cassation. 


SECTION 188—The publishing—i. e., the circu- 
lation—of newspapers and printed matter can be 
forbidden if they stimulate hatred gainst the 
State as a whole, religious or race discord; like- 
wise if they indirectly incite citizens to change 
the Constitution or the laws of the land by 
force, merely if it is seen clearly from the title 
that they thereby aim at such incitement of 
the citizens. The provisions of Section 13, Para- 
graph 3, about the enforcement of suppression, 
apply also here. If express necessity arises 
these provisions can be annulled by law. 

SECTION 1389—Until a law shall be passed 
about privileges in the sense of Section 117 of 
the Constitution, all privileges assigned until 
the day of the proclamation of the Constitution 
shall be reviewed in the manner foreseen in 
Section 133 of the Constitution. In the priv- 
ilege for the cutting of State forests the terms 
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fixed in the review shall have retroactive force 
from Dec. 1, 1918. 


SECTION 140—When this Constitution shall 
enter into force the Constitutional Skupshtina 
called Nov. 28, 1920, shall be transformed into 
an ordinary legislative Skupshtina with the time 
of duration provided by the electoral law for 
the Constitutional Skupshtina. 


SECTION 141—Until a new law is passed re- 
garding the election of representatives on the 
basis ‘of the Constitution, that law shall con- 
* tinue in force on the basis of which the elections 
were held on Nov. 28, 1920, with whatever 
changes shall be made in conformity with this 
Constitution. ‘These changes shall be made in 
the manner provided in Section 133 of this Con- 
stitution and shall have force as soon as they 
receive the sanction of the King. 

The committee can make _ the necessary 
changes in time also, which that law prescribes, 
but besides that it is empowered to prescribe 
the manner, too, in which shall be made the 
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apportionment of the mandates to the several 
candidate lists in proportion to the number of 
votes. 


PART XIV. 


Concluding Ordinances 

SECTION 142—This Constitution with the 
transfer of authority shall come into force when 
the King signs it, but shall take on binding 
force when it is published in the Official News. 
From that day all legal provisions which might 
be contrary to it shall cease to have force. 

The President of the Council of Ministers and 
all the Ministers shall care for the enforcement 
of this Constitution. 

We recommend to our Provisional Ministry 
for the Constitutional Skupshtina and Unifica- 
tion of the Laws that this Constitution be pub- 
lished, and to all the Ministers that they care 
for its enforcement; we enjoin the authorities 
then that they act according to it, and one and 
all that they submit to it. 


THE END OF THE HAPSBURGS 


Text of the Dethronement Act which debars any member of the House of 
Hapsburg from assuming the Hungarian throne, by election or otherwise— 
Debate that preceded the passage of the bill : 


E text of the Dethronement act of 
Nov. 6, 1921, which deposed the Haps- 
burgs from all future title to the 
throne of Hungary, together with the Gov- 
ernment report recommending the bill to 
the National Assembly, is printed below. 
The third paragraph is somewhat am- 
biguous, and might, so far as the Haps- 
burgs are concerned, be construed “at a 
suitable time” as nullifying the first and 
second paragraphs. The Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference had demanded that Hungary pass a 
law deposing the Hapsburgs and revoking 
the Pragmatic Sanction, to some extent 
under pressure from the Little Entente. 
Dr. Benesh, the Prime Minister of Czecho- 
slovakia, had stated with considerable 
definiteness that the Little Entente was de- 
termined, after the last adventure of Karl, 
to secure once and for all the deposition of 
the Hapsburgs. The debate in the Hun- 
garian National Assembly, when the Gov- 
ernment introduced this bill, showed that 
both the Government and the majority of 
parties at present represented were bitterly 
opposed to the measure. 
Because of the ambiguity of the third 
paragraph the representatives of the Great 


Entente informed the Hungarian Govern- 
ment in a note (Nov. 5) that the bill was 
inadequate, as it did not expressly exclude 
the members of the House of Hapsburg 
from election as King. This occurred on 
the day (Nov. 5) on which the bill was 
passed in the Hungarian National Assem- 
bly. Subsequently (Nov. 8) the Hungarian 
Government issued a declaration, subject 
to ratification by the Assembly, correcting 
the ambiguity of the statute by an interpre- 
tation which definitely bars the election of 
a Hapsburg as King. 


REPORT RECOMMENDING THE BILL 


The text of the Government report recom- 
mending the bill that deposed the Haps- 
burgs, followed by the text of the law, is 
as follows: 


To the sorely tried Hungarian Nation the 
time has come for further severe trials. In 
connection with the recent events the demand 
has been made of the Hungarian State to de- 
clare that its crowned King is deprived of his 
throne and his dynasty of its right of succes- 
sion. The Hungarian State has never been faced 
with so hard a decision as this. Foreigners are 
now interfering with the independence of Hun- 
gary, guaranteed by the Peace Treaty, and 
with her internal affairs. They are demanding 
a& measure to which Hungary has never bound 
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herself, the execution of which is not laid upon 
her by the Treaty of Trianon, and which cannot 
be brought into harmony with the basic prin- 
ciples of her Constitution. In case the demand 
is refused, they threaten the country with armed 
attack. The Government cannot take the re- 
sponsibility of exposing the nation, deprived of 
its rights by the World War and the devasta- 
tions of both revolutions, to a fresh war which 
would menace the very existence of the father- 
land, for it places all its hopes of renewed pros- 
perity and power for the country in the indus- 
trious habits which may be developed in peace. 
It has, therefore, resolved, in view of the crisis 
in the country—after resorting in vain to every 
possible peaceful means of maintaining peace, 
averting the menace to the existence of the 
nation, and safeguarding the free expression 
of the people’s will—to bring the following bill 
before the National Assembly in fulfillment of 
the demand of foreign powers. 


The bill satisfies the above-mentioned demand 
of the powers by declaring expressly in Clause 1 
that King Charles’s royal rights have ceased to 
exist, and on the other hand in «Clause 2 by 
repealing the Pragmatic Sanction contained in 
Acts I. and II. of the year 1723, and all other 
laws upon which the succession of the House 
of Hapsburg is based. Consequently the bill 
decrees at the same time that the privilege of 
electing a King reverts to the nation. It was, 
however, necessary to provide that the extinc- 
tion of the succession of the dynasty could not 
be held to involve any further consequences af- 
fecting the constitutional form of the Hungarian 
State. The bill, therefore, provides that the 
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nation retains the constitution of a kingdom 
unaltered. By this provision the National As- 
sembly, in accordance with Clause 2 of Act. II. 
of the year 1920, which gives it the right, as 
the legal representative of Hungarian State 
sovereignty, to determine the method by which 
the State shall be governed, finally decides the 
future constitutional form by declaring for the 
ancient institution of royalty for the future in 
conformity with the feelings and traditions of 
the Hungarian Nation. 
[From the Prager Presse, 
edition.] 


Nov. 4, morneny 


TEXT OF DETHRONEMENT ACT 


1. King Charles IV.’s rights as a ruler have 
ceased to exist. 

2. The Pragmatic Sanction, contained in Acts 
I. and II. of the year 1723, which determines 
the succession to the throne of the House of 
Austria (Domus austriaca), has lost its validity, 
and thereby the right of free election of a King 
has reverted to the nation. 

3. The nation retains the ancestral Constitu- 
tion as a kingdom unchanged, but postpones the 
choice of a King to a later date and instructs 
the Governmenc to make proposals in_ this 
matter at a suitable time. 

4. This act shall come into force on the day 
of its promulgation. 


{From the Neue Freie Presse, Nov. 3, morning 
edition. ] 


DEBATE ON DETHRONEMENT BILL 


The measure 


permanently debarring 
Charles and the rest of the Hapsburg 


Typical harbor on the south shore of the Island of Madeira, 400 miles off the west coast of 
Moroceo, to which island the former Emperor of Austria-Hungary has been exiled 
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THE END OF THE HAPSBURGS 


(@ Keystone View Co.) 


Ex-Emperor Charles and his wife, former Empress Zita, kneeling while high mass was being 


celebrated at a railway station near Budapest. 


They had just arrived in Hungary and still 


expected to become the rulers of that country 


family from the throne was passed by the 
Hungarian National Assembly on Nov. 3, 
1921, but with great reluctance—under the 
imminent threat of armed invasion by the 
neighboring States of the Little Entente. 
The debate that preceded the passage of 
the bill is a matter of historical interest. 
It was, in part, as follows: 


Count Bethlen, Premier—The bill now before 
the National Assembly is not a consequence of 
normal constitutional development, but ° the 
result of the events of the past two weeks. It 
makes a break in the development of 400 years 
by a stroke of the pen. Events had matured 
rapidly as the result of two circumstances: 
First, the frivolous attempt to which the King 
and the dynasty have been sacrificed [cries 
from members of the Friedrich Party: ‘‘ Long 
live’ the “King!” Answering cries from. mem- 
bers. of the: Smallholders’ Party: ‘‘ You are a 
disgrace to Hungary! ’”’] that unprincipled at- 
tempt to which the King, the dynasty and. the 
peace of the nation have been sacrificed; sec- 
ondly, the eagerness and greed which our neigh- 
bors showed as a result of the attempt, with 
the object of interfering in our internal affairs 


and compelling us by force of arms to yield to 
their demands. The events are too chose for 
any one who played a part in them to claim to 
judge impartially. History will pronounce judg- 
ment on these events, and I, for .my part, sub- 
mit to that judgment. 


* * * Hitherto we have been represented 
as the disturbers of the peace, desirous of inter- 
fering with armed force in the affairs of others 
and pursuing aggressive ends. Now. Europe can 
see for herself that it is we who have saved 
the peace of Central Europe. Although we did 
nothing to endanger peace, yet it was endan- 
gered. This is explained by the fact that within 
the Carpathian basin Hungary has not ceased 
to attract all the peoples living in the basin. 
The fact that the Hapsburg problem has been 
raised in this form is, perhaps, also to. be ex- 
plained by the fact that, although from the 
international point of view it is clearly an in- 
ternal question for Hungary, it becomes a ques- 
tion of foreign policy only if it is true that even 
thé: dying theories and traditions which the 
peoples living around us connect with the 
dynasty are still strong enough to break up the 
unity of neighboring States. [Applause con- 
tinuing for several minutes.] It has not hitherto 
been clear what need there is, from.the point 
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of view of defense, for a federation of States 
with 42,000,000 subjects to take hostile action 
against a State with 7,500,000 inhabitants. In 
the light of present events we can explain it 
thus: either that federation is necessary—in 
which case it is a confession of inner weakncss 
by those States—or else it is unnecessary from 
the point of view of defense, and then it aims 
at aggression. 

Count Apponyi—Article 73 of the Peace Treaty 
stipulates for the independence and _ integrity 
of Hungary. * * * Moreover, the Peace 
Treaty of Trianon contains the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. No armed interference or 
threat of armed attack is permissible until the 
matter has been before a court of arbitration. 
Only if one party does not submit to the award 
can there be any question of military action 
for a period of three months reckoned from the 
summons of the League of Nations. A conflict 
has arisen between Hungary and her neighbors. 
Hungary has therefore the right to demand that 
the League of. Nations shall require her to sub- 
mit the matter to arbitration. Any attempt at 
or threat of armed intervention is a flagrant 


(Keystone View Co.) 


EX-EMPEROR CHARLES HAPSBURG 
Whom the Ailies have banished to Madeira 
and barred from the Hungarian throne 
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breach of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, against which we must protest with such 
vehemence that we are heard beyond the 
frontiers of our country. [Stormy applause.] 
Nobody deplores the recent unfortunate events 
more than 1. Nobody has more cause for re- 
gret than the legitimists. Many patriots were 
in the throes of a hard mental struggle, and 
each individual decision must be judged histori- 
cally, for patriots might in all good faith think 
this or that point of view best for their country. 
The Government Ministers followed the voice of 
conscience, and took steps which they assumed 
to be essential in the interests of the country. 
They used armed force to prevent the return 
of the King. The neighboring States ought to 
have learned this with the utmost satisfaction, 
since the Hungarian Nation, on its own initia- 
tive, adopted a standpoint which they demanded. 
But they were not satisfied. The question is 
now no longer one of the honor and dignity 
of the nation, but of the personal safety of 
every citizen, since the surrender of a Hunga- 
rian, and that the King, is demanded. The 
Government hag not been able to resist. But 
I regard it as my duty not only to protest in 
the interest of all Hungarian citizens but to 
give expression to the burning -vrorrow of all 
Hungarians at this violation of the legal se- 
curity of all Hungarian citizens and of the 
sacred crown, which embodies the glory and 
dignity of the nation. * * * [Count Apponyi 
with twelve other Deputies leaves the Chamber.] 


The President of the National Assembly, Gaal 
—According to Count Apponyi, the bill which 
the National Assembly is just about to pass is 
invalid. . According to Paragraph 1 of Act I. 
of the year 1920, the National Assembly consti- 
tutes the sole representative of national sov- 
ereignty. * * * From this it appears that at 
the present moment the Hungarian Nation has 
only one constitutional and legal representative 
body, that is the National Assembly. Count 
Apponyi himself took part in passing this act. 
I must, therefore, state that Count Apponyi’s 
declaration is contrary to the law. The freedom 
of speech of the Deputies cannot go so far as 
to allow them to cast doubt upon the validity 
of the existing laws. [Exclamations of approval 
from all parts of the House.] 

Deputy Rassay proposes that in Clause 1 the 
provision be included that all members of the 
House of Hapsburg, now living and in future, 
should be excluded forever from the reversion 
of the Hungarian throne. 

Count Bethlen begs that the clause be adopted 
in its original form. 

Deputy Rubinek [reporter] makes the 
request. 

The bill is passed in its original form. 


[From the Prager Presse and Neue Freie Presse, 
Nov. 5, 1921, evening edition, and Nov. 6, 


morning edition.] 


On Nov. 6 the Dethronement act was 
promulgated and came into force. Two 
days later the Hungarian Government, at 
the demand of the Great Entente, issued the 
declaration that removed the ambiguity of 
Paragraph 8 and satisfied both the Council 
of Ambassadors and the Little Entente. 


same 





IRISH RATIFICATION OF THE 
PEACE TREATY 


Historic debate that ended in acceptance of the covenant making Ireland a Free 
State with rights of a British Dominion—Resignation of de Valera and elec- 
tion of Arthur Griffith—Provisional Government headed by Michael Collins 


[PeRIoD ENDED JAN. 18, 


S the signing of the Irish Free State 
treaty in London was the outstand- 
ing Irish event of December, so the 
ratification of that treaty by the Dail 
Eireann at Dublin was the great event 
of January. After long and bitter debate, 
which bade fair to create a dangerous split 
in the ranks of the Irish patriots them- 
selves, the treaty was ratified, on Jan. 7, 
by a vote of 64 to 57. Thus by a ma- 
jority of 7 ‘the anxiously awaited decis- 
ion was determined in favor of the cov- 
enant making Ireland a Free State within 
the British Empire. 
Events leading up to this 
were at times of a tense and dramatic 
nature. At the resumption of the debate, 


conclusion 


on Dec. 19, Arthur Griffith and Eamon de . 


Valera stood out prominently as the lead- 
ers for and against the treaty. With 
sincerity conceded to both, a plain, common- 
sense, reasonable man was found opposed 
to a very fluent, loud-voiced, unbending 
extremist who believed that Ireland was 
losing all she had fought for. As the 
mover for ratification of the treaty, Mr. 
Griffith won sympathetic cheers when he 
referred to the heavy task placed upon the 
shoulders of the London plenipotentiaries. 
He declared they had brought back with 
them the evacuation of British troops, who 
had been in Ireland for 700 years; they 
had got a full right of fiscal control and 
equality for Ireland with all the other 
nations of the British Commonwealth. Yet 
they were told the treaty was a poor thing, 
and the Irish people were to go back on 
it and fight for a quibble. He declared 
that 95 per cent. of the Irish people were 
for the treaty. The seconder of the mo- 
tion was Michael Collins, who spoke in the 
direct form of a man of action. Mr. de 
Valera followed, and asked for rejection of 
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the treaty, because it would not make Ire- 
land a republic and would not bring peace 
to the nation. 

At this session Mr. Barton told the dra- 
matic story of the last hour of the Down- 
ing Street negotiations, at which the treaty 
had been signed. He said there was a pro- 
posal to refer certain matters to the Dail. 
Mr. Lloyd George told them they were 
there as plenipotentiaries, and they must 
accept or reject. “ He gave us,” said Mr. 
Barton, “till 10 o’clock to make up our 
minds whether we should stand by our pro- 
posals for external association, face war, 
and maintain a republic, or whether we 
should accept inclusion in the British Em- 
pire and make peace. The responsibility 
for that war was to rest directly on two 
of the delegates who refused to sign. For 
myself I declared I could not accept that 
responsibility.” Mr. Barton accordingly 
signed the agreement. This disclosure 
brought the unofficial English answer that 
Mr. Lloyd George had not intended to hand 
the Irish delegates an ultimatum of peace 
or war, but in the stress of that fateful 
hour, when a decision had to be conveyed 
to the Ulster Premier, Sir James Craig, he 
had wished to impress upon them most 
earnestly the consequences of rejection. 

The meeting of the 20th was largely 
taken up with discussion of “ Document 2,” 
or de Valera’s alternative treaty, which 
had been the subject of argument for three 
days in secret session. As a cat out of a 
bag, de Valera’s oath was read by Mr. 
Milroy, after demanding to know if they 
were to take the responsibility before all 
humanity and all history of sending young 
men and women to their death for that. 
The oath ran as follows: “I do swear to 
bear true faith and allegiance to the Con- 
stitution of Ireland and to the treaty of 
association of Ireland with the British Com- 
monwealth of nations and to recognize the 
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King of Great Britain as head of the asso- 
ciated States.” Mr. de Valera later ex- 
plained the difference between his oath and 
that contained in the treaty. He said: 
“The word ‘Constitution’ occurs in both 
oaths, but in one it refers to a Constitution 
in which there is not a vestige of British 
authority. The other oath is one in which 
the British King must be recognized as the 
head of the Irish State. There is a tre- 
mendous difference, though the same words 
are used in both.” 

The Dail Eireann on Dec. 23 adjourned 
until Jan. 3. During this interval many local 
public bodies adopted resolutions in favor 
of ratification of the treaty. Many Depu- 
ties received telegrams urging them to sup- 
port the covenant. The Clare County Coun- 
cil made de Valera their representative in 
the Dail, aware of the strong trend of pub- 
lic opinion, by adopting a resoluticn which 


requested him to work for the treaty. The. 


press was almost unanimously for it. 


A statement issued by Premier Lloyd 
George on Dec. 28 threw new light on the 
broad liberal principles of the treaty, and 
left little but the form of allegiance to 
the British Crown for the de Valera fac- 
tion to continue its opposition upon. It 
read as follows: 


The treaty places Ireland on an equality with 
the other States of the empire, gives Ireland 
the same clam to membership in the League of 
Nations, and every right that Canada has in 
law, fact and constitutional practice, and not 
merely rejection but alteration even of the treaty 
by Ireland or Great Britain would render it 
null and void. This would, indeed, be deplora- 
ble in the interests of both countries. 


The British Government have gone to their 
utmost limit in the treaty, and to reopen the 
discussion, which was closed only after the 
most exhaustive consideration of every point, 
would be a fruitless proceeding and is impossi- 
ble. A committee consisting of British Ministers, 
presided over by the Colonial Secretary, has 
been set up to deal with the evacuation of the 
British forces, the settling of an amnesty and 
the making of all necessary arrangements on 
the British side for transferring full executive 
responsibility to an Irish Provisional Govern- 
ment. The work of this committee, which had 
been in continuous session up to Christmas, and 
had proposed to sit through the Christmas holi- 
days, is now unavoidably held up pending the 
approval of the‘ treaty. 3ut on approval it 
would be carried through with the utmost possi- 
ble dispatch. 

It is the intention of the British Government 
to hand over without delay their responsibilities 
to a Provisional Government which will function 
during the period of transition required for the 


[American Cartoon] 


—@Chicago Tribune 


JUST AS SHE IS GETTING 1RELAND 
QUIETED DOWN 


setting up of the Irish Free State administra- 
tion. , 


When the Dail Eireann reassembled on 
Jan. 3 it plunged at once into a stormy 
debate. The Republicans signalized the 
occasion by issuing a new organ, The Re- 
public of Ireland, to represent their princi- 
ples. On its committee of ,directors were 
Charles Burgess, Austin Stack, J. J. O’Kel- 
ly, Mme. Markievicz, Miss MacSwiney, Sean 


{American Cartoon] 


PEA | 
SPRING | 


—New York Evening Mail 
THERE’S NO HOLDING A THIRSTY HORSE 
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[Dutch 


WN na HWA 
NAMEN vi 


Hh | wt va 


ATOM AT 
MAU MEM 
WHA HA 


Cartoon] 


—De Amsterdamer, Amsterdam 


THE IRISH QUESTION SETTLED 


LLOYD GEORGE: 


Etchingham, Erskine Childers and E. 
O’Callaghan. In its first issue the paper 
declared that “war, the exposure of our- 
selves to wounds, toil and death, is as much 
our duty in a just cause as any other mode 
of sustaining justice.” 

A peace committee was formed on Jan. 
4 by nine members, representing both par- 
ties, to try to discover a formula on which 
the two sides could agree. This committee 
reached a temporary argeement the next 
day, but de Valera vetoed it. At the public 
session of the Dail in the afternoon of Jan. 
6 de Valera caused a sensation by offering 
his resignation; but he subsequently agreed 
to Griffith’s plan to wait for a vote on the 
treaty if taken within twenty-four hours. 


Jan. 7, 1922, proved to be a notable date 
in the history of Ireland. Ratification of 
the treaty with England was voted by 64 
to 57, a majority of 7. The last hours of the 
debate were made memorable by a bitter 
attack on Michael Collins by Charles Bur- 
gess, who questioned the former’s military 


oe Vielat 


record. The vote in favor of the treaty was 
received with cheers, but was taken by de 
Valera as proof of his defeat. He rose im- 
mediately and said: 

It will be, of course, my duty to resign, but 
I don’t know if I will do it just now. But I 
have to say to the country and to the world that 
the Irish people established a republic. A vote 
of Dail is simply approval; the republic can only 
be disestablished by the Irish people. There- 
fore, until the irish people in regular manner 
disestablish it this Republican Constitution goes 
on. Whatever arrangements are made, this is 
the supreme sovereign body in the nation. This 
is the body to which the nation looks for its 
supreme Government, and it must remain, no 
matter who is the Executive, until the Irish 
nation has disestablished it. 

Subsequently in attempting to say a last 
word he broke down completely, a pathetic 
figure as he almost fell back into his seat 
and covered his eyes with his hands. Many 
of the President’s supporters gave way to 
tears. Michael Collins, in pleading for a 
united committee of both parties to take 
over the machinery of Government, said: 
“The President has the same position in 
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my heart as he always had.” After cheers 
had been given for the republic, Charles 
Burgess declared that so far as he was 
concerned he would see that discipline 
was kept in the army. 

After a heated debate on Jan. 9, de Va- 
lera finally resigned the Presidency of the 
Irish Republic. On permitting himself to 
be offered for re-election, he was beaten in 
the Dail Eireann by a vote of 60 to 58. 
Both he and his Government’ thereupon 
passed out of official existence. On the 
following day Arthur Griffith was unani- 
meously elected President by 64 Deputies of 
the Dail Eireann after de Valera and his 
followers had left the Chamber. The Dail 
then approved a Cabinet presented by Mr. 
Griffith, as follows: 

MicHaEL Comains—Minister of Finance. 

Grorce Gavin Durry—Foreign Affairs. 

Eamon J. Douecan—Home Affairs. 

Wiuum T. CoscroveE—Local Government. 

KavIn O’Hiccins—Economic Affairs. 

RicHagD MuicaHy—Defense. 

The Griffith Cabinet held its first meet- 
ing on Jan. 11 and discussed plans for tak- 
ing over the administration from Dublin 
Castle and for obtaining the release of the 
1,010 political prisoners in Ireland and Eng- 
land. On the 12th King George issued a 
proclamation of amnesty “in respect to 
political offenses committed in Ireland prior 
to the truce of last July.” 

Mr. Griffith and his Cabinet summoned 
the Southern Parliament to meet on Jan. 14, 
and on that day it assembled, in Mansion 
House, Dublin, where it formally ratified 
the treaty with Great Britain, created a 
_ Provisional Government, and set up the 
‘Irish Free State. 


The Southern Parliament, which was 
technically different from the Dail Eireann, 
should have consisted of 126 members, in- 
cluding the four from Trinity College; but 
the abstention.of Eamon de Valera and the 
other Republicans reduced the number to 
65. The one surprise of the session was 
that Michael Collins, and not Arthur Grif- 
fith, was nominated as Premier or head of 
the Provisional Government. The change 


of plan was to avoid the criticism that 
would come from the Republicans if Grif- 
fith became both the Premier and the Presi- 
dent of the Dail Eireann. 

Pierce Beasley moved and Joseph Mc- 
Bride seconded the resolution 
instrument entitled 


“that the 
‘the treaty between 


[American Cartoon] 





—Springfield Republican 


It’s only taken about 750 years, but it seems 
longer 


Great Britain and Ireland—articles of 
agreement signed in London on the 6th day 
of December, 1921,’ by the members of the 
Irish and British delegations respectively 
be and is hereby approved.” With the same 
businesslike dispatch it was moved, seconded 
and carried, “that a Provisional Govern- 
ment be and is hereby constituted composed 
of the following members: Michael Collins, 
William Cosgrove, Eamon Duggan, Pat- 
rick Hogan, Finian Lynch, Joseph McGrath, 
John MacNeill, Kavin O’Higgins and such 
other persons if and as determined from 
time to time by the Ministers for the time 
being.” All are Ministers of the Dail 
Cabinet except Professor John MacNeill, 
who is Speaker of the Dail, and Finian 
Lynch, who was Secretary of the Irish dele- 
gation at London. 

Arthur Griffith then stated that the Pro- 
visional Government had been set up to 
supervise the carrying out of the treaty. 
The Dail Eireann, he said, would remain in 
being until the treaty had been executed 
and a general election held in Ireland. He 
concluded by making a plea for fair play 
for the new Administration. 
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The Southern Parliament under the Home 
Rule act had met, but it will never meet 
again, and so before it adjourned the min- 
utes of its proceedings were read over and 
approved. All the members present signed 
them, and then adjourned to a garden to be 
photographed as a memento of the historic 


occasion. 

The next day—Jan. 16—Michael Collins 
and the Irish Provisional Government took 
over Dublin Castle amid public rejoicings, 
and received in their hands all the powers 
of Government. The cheering crowd com- 
mented freely on the fact that the taking 
over of the ancient British stronghold fell 
to Collins, who until a few months ago was 
a fugitive sought by Dublin Castle. He and 
the other Ministers, who received a salute 
from the military and police guards, went 
to the Chief Secretary’s office and then to 
the Council Chamber, where the formal 
transfer was carried out. Viscount Fitz- 
Alan, Lord Lieutenant, and the chief offi- 


cials were present. An official report of 
the proceedings was issued as follows: 


Mr. Collins handed to the Lord Lieutenant a 
copy of the treaty in which acceptance of its 
provisions by himself and his colleagues had 
been endorsed. The other members of the Pro- 
visional Government were then introduced. The 
Lord Lieutenant congratulated Mr. Collins and 
his colleagues and informed them that they were 
now duly installed as a Provisional Government, 
and that in conformity with Article XVII. of 
the treaty he would dt once communicate with 
the British Government, in order that the neces- 
sary steps might be taken for the transfer to 
the Provisional Government of the powers and 
machinery requisite for discharge of its duties. 
He wished them every success in the task they 
had undertaken, and expressed the earnest hope 
that under their auspices the ideal of a happy, 
free and prosperous Ireland would be attained. 


When Lord FitzAlan drove from the Cas-: 
tle he was cheered. The evacuation of Ire- 
land by the British Army, consisting of 60,- 
000 men, began the next day. Ten battal- 
ions had already been ordered to embark. 


Peace with England seemed at last assured 
to the Irish people. 


[Dutch Cartoon on the Arms Conference] 


—De Notenkraker, Amsterdam 


A PERMANENT RESULT FROM WASHINGTON 
“The high contracting parties undertake that they will only be slain by each other ’’ 














HE Senate Committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the charges made by Senator 
Watson of Georgia against officers of 
the American Expeditionary Force held sit- 
tings on Dec. 20 and 21, and then adjourned 
until after the holidays, when the sessions 
were resumed, beginning Jan. 4. Some of 
the charges made were that officers had 
shot down enlisted men in cold blood; that 
they had made courtesans of army nurses, 
that many men were hung without court- 
martial, &c. The cases thus far heard have 
tended to disprove these assertions. 

_ Thus charges were made that Major H. 
L. Opie of Staunton, Va., as a battalion 
commander of the 116th Infantry, had de- 
liberately and without provocation shot 
five enlisted men. Major Opie, who was 
decorated by President Wilson with the 
Distinguished Service Cross and by the 
French with the Croix de Guerre and the 
Legion of Honor, took the stand and denied 
the charges absolutely. Only one of the 
thirteen witnesses who were called testified 
against Major Opie. Lemuel O. Smith of 
Dublin, Va., swore that he had seen Major 
Opie shoot to death in a dugout on the Ver- 
dun front a young Virginia soldier named 
William Woolwine. He named three com- 
rades, who, he said, were with him at the 
time. These three men in turn testified 
that Smith’s accusation was false, while the 
soldier said by Smith to have been mur- 
dered was shown to have met a gallant 
death in battle. 


As his comrades, one after another, de- 
nied the charge made against Major Opie, 
that young officer almost lost control of 
himself, and he wept when Colonel John 
Philip Hill of Baltimore testified that no 
more courageous, high-minded officer than 
Opie served under the American flag in 
France. 


SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


The resale price maintenance policy 
adopted by the Beechnut Packing Com- 
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THE MONTH IN THE UNITED STATES 


Senate investigation of charges against officers of the American Expeditionary 
Force—Supreme Court decision forbids a manufacturer to control retail prices 


pany of New York, by which it controlled 
prices of its food and other products to 
consumers, was condemned as illegal on 
Jan. 3 by the United States Supreme Court. 
An order of the Federal Trade Commission 
requiring the company to desist from its 
methods was upheld by the court. The 
decision was rendered by a five to four vote, 
the Justices dissenting from the majority 
of the court being Holmes, McReynolds, 
McKenna and Brandeis. Opposing views 
were read by Justices Holmes and Mc- 
Reynolds, in which the practices of the 
company were defended and held to be en- 
tirely legal. The order of the commission 
that was thus upheld by the court provided 
that the company, its officers, Directors, 
agents, servants and employes, cease from 
directly or indirectly recommending, re- 
quiring, or by any means bringing about 
the resale of Beechnut products by dis- 
tributers, whether by wholesale or retail, 
according to any system of prices fixed or 
established by the company. 


On Jan. 9, the Supreme Court, ruling for 
the second time on the North Dakota 
statute imposing a_ special excise tax 
against corporations, joint stock companies 
and associations organized under the laws 
of other States and doing business in that 
State, declared it invalid, so far as it had 
been applied to interstate railroads. The 
case in which the decision was rendered 
was an appeal from the United States Dis- 
trict Court, which sustained a tax assessed 
upon the business of railroads within the 
the States. The tax was opposed on the 
ground that it was levied on interstate 
commerce, and for a period when the rail- 
roads were under Federal control, and when 
the railroad corporation was not doing busi- 
ness within the State. 


GREATER SAFETY ON RAILWAYS 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Jan. 11 issued a sweeping order directing 
forty-nine railroad systems to equip con- 
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gested sections of their main lines with 
automatic train control devices, to be 
operated in connection with all road en- 
gines. The carriers were allowed until 
March 15 to show cause why the order 
should not become effective. It was speci- 
fied that under the Transportation act the 
installation must be completed by July 1, 
1924. Figures were presented to show the 
heavy cost of railroads caused by wrecks, 
and proof was advanced that these would 


not have occurred if there had been ade- 


quate automatic control devices. In di- 
recting the roads to make the installations, 
which would entail considerable expense, 
the. commission stated that investigation 
by a special train council committee had 
demonstrated that the devices were prac- 
ticable. 


AID AGAINST PROFITEERS 


Attorney General Daugherty, on Dec. 27, 
addressed a letter to every State Attorney 
General, in which he urged close co-opera- 
tion between State and Federal law-enforce- 
ment officers, and suggested that the sepa- 
rate States should call conferences between 


Fedcral and County District Attorneys to 


attain this object. Violations of the liquor, 
food and fuel supply laws should be prose- 
cuted without duplication of State or Fed- 
eral effort, Mr. Daugherty declared. Though 
the Department of Justice did not seek to 
evade any of its responsibilities, he said, 
it was his opinion that the initiative for 
the enforcement of these laws lay with the 
State authorities. The majority of cases 
of retail profiteering, the Attorney General 
held, were interstate matters, and rested 
with individual States for correction. 


Investigation by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission of the housefurnishing goods in- 
dustry was directed in a resolution adopted 
by the Senate on Jan. 4. The resolution, 
sponsored by Senator Kenyon of Iowa, pro- 
vided that the inquiry should embrace the 
causes of factory, wholesale and retail price 
conditions in the industry. There was 
no record vote on the resolution. The de- 
bate which preceding its adoption was char- 
acterized by a general attack on profiteers, 
trusts and combinations in restraint of 
trade. The commission was defended by 
several Senators, who contended that it 
could never be a “ popular” Government 
agency because of the nature of its work. 


BAN ON UNION ABUSES 


The Lockwood Committee of the New 
York State Legislature served a warning, 
Dec. 20, on upward of 1,000,000 members 
of labor unions in New York State, to the 
effect that it would expect them to eliminate 
existing abuses and regulations that limit 
efficiency, retard production and violate 
the law, and that if the reforms were not 
made voluntarily, legislation would be en- 
acted to remedy the abuses. The communi- 
cation embodied approximately fifty re- 
forms and abuses. The latter cover re- 
striction of membership, high initiation fees, 
limitation on the number of apprentices, 
the issuance of permit cards to non-union 
men, the auditing of books by independent 
chartered accountants, and the assumption 
of power by unions to hale their employers 
before them and to impose fines on them 
for infraction of union rules. 

On Jan. 10, the Building Trades Council 
unanimously approved resolutions embody- 
ing practically all of the above reforms, as 
changed and modified somewhat at con- 
ferences between their representatives and 
Samuel Untermyer, counsel for the Lock- 
wood committee. 


War FINANCE LOANS 


The War Finance Corporation showed, 
in the annual report submitted to Congress 
on Dec. 22, that it was doing business at 
the rate of several millions of dollars a day. 
Up to Nov. 30, the date of the report, the 
corporation said, its advances for agricul- 
tural and live stock purposes totaled. more 
than $82,000,000, of which the principal 
items were loans on cotton aggregating 
$22,000,000; on grain, $16,000,000; live 
stock, $13,000,000, and for general agricul- 
tural purposes, $34,000,000. a 

In addition to the agricultural financing, 
advances were reported aggregating $51,- 
500,000 on exports, of which the largest 
items were $28,000,000 on cotton and $11,- 
500,000 on grain. 

The loans were distributed as follows: 
Colorado, $3,000; Georgia, $208,000; Idaho, 
$13,000; Illinois, $46,000; Iowa, $899,000; 
Kansas, $138,000; Louisiana, $375,000; 
Minnesota, $196,000; Missouri, $168,000; 
Montana, $329,000; Nebraska, $375,000; 
New Mexico, $16,000; North Dakota, 
$902,000; Ohio, $100,000; Oklahoma, 
$28,000; South Carolina, $655,000; South 
Dakota, $559,000; Texas, $170,000; Utah, 
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TRYING TO SPILL YOUR UNCLE 


$602,000; Virginia, $250,000; 
$59,000 and Wyoming, $806,000. 


Wisconsin, 


FARM CONFERENCE SUMMONED 


President Harding on Dec. 30 instructed 
Secretary Wallace, head of the Department 
of Agriculture, to call a national conference 
in Washington for the consideration of all 
phases of the country’s agricultural prob- 
lems. In a letter to Mr. Wallace the Presi- 
dent declared it “unthinkable that with 
this country’s vast agricultural resources 
the United States should develop into a 
distinctly industrial nation.” To illuminate 
the matter, he would have a conference to 
consider, first, the solution for temporary 
agricultural difficulties, and, secondly, to 
make a survey of the future and lay down 
a general policy that would co-ordinate with 
governmental policies toward general busi- 
ness and manufacturing. Secretary Wal- 
lace expressed satisfaction with the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion, and set about its execu- 
tion at as early a date as possible. 


In the final estimates for the year, is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture on 
Dec. 28, the important farm crops of the 
United States for 1921 were valued at 
$5,675,877,000. This was almost $3,400,- 


000,000 less than the crops for 1920 were 
worth and $8,000,900,000 less than was re- 
ceived by the farmers in 1919, when high 
The 


prices prevailed for farm products. 
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values were based on prices paid to farmers 
on Dec. 1, and the crops comprised about 
90 per cent. of the value of all farm crops. 

There were only two $1,000,000,000 crops 
in 1921, corn and hay, while in 1920 four 
crops were valued at a billion dollars or 
more. Production was below that of 1920 
for almost every crop. 


IMMIGRATION QUOTAS 


The number of immigrants permitted to 
land in this-country up to the end of the 
fiscal year, June 30, 1922, and also those 
admissible for the month of January, as 
made public at Ellis Island, N. Y., Jan. 4, 
was as: follows: 


Remainder Remainder 

for January. for Year. 
PI bk Sele toe uwn ss cones 92 92 
PIG. iid v6 hw 082. 0 8 aeW es Keee 1,489 4,669 
OO er eee ee 66 66 
Czechoslovakia ..........+- 2,109 2,159 
ON - siin'a)d. sername h Sate L337 2,721 
I cc cae CU weenaneon s 778 2,140 
IN Srcd ned ipa le eee 1,138 2,091 
UNNI 3s a0 sen naecexawen 13,608 57,706 
REN: rotsin Der bactSie a Reka e ae 1,465 1,465 
PIOTIANGS, boo 0.kss dsawe sss 720 2,058 
UNE sin: wwe Rin sein als bx elo cu 9,263 
OED is ca wowace Kw dek adie 753 753 
ON 25 ida awe Nee eeeee ee 6,848 18,246 
PL. os ons evekeceneday o 3,991 14,776 
United KingGom ..cccevcses 15,439 50,300 
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The following countries have exceeded 
their quotas for immigrants admissible 
during the remainder of the fiscal year: 
Australia, Africa, Atlantic Islands, Bul- 
garia, Greece, Hungary, Jugoslavia, Other 
Asia, Other Europe, Palestine, Poland, Por- 
tugal, New Zealand, Spain, Syria, and Tur- 
key and Smyrna district. 


ANTI-LYNCHING BILL 


During the debate on the anti-lynching 
bill, fathered by Representative Dyer of 
Missouri, statistics were submitted to show 
that in the last thirty-five years there had 
been 4,096 lynchings in this country, and 
of that number only 810 of the victims 
were charged with offenses against women. 
Opposition to the bill was expressed almost 
solely by Southern Democrats, and was for 
the most part temperate. They made their 
fight on the ground that Congress had no 
authority to pass such legislation, that such 
an act would be a serious encroachment 
upon the sovereign powers of the States, 
and that it would not cure the evil, but 
would have a tendency to encourage the 
outrages which led to lynchings. Advocates 
of the bill declared that its provisions were 
simple and sensible. One section provided 
for the punishment of officials who should 
fail to do their duty. Another was to pun- 
ish those who participate in lynchings, and 
a third provided for fining communities in 
which the crimes occurred. 


RELEASE OF DEBS 


Announcement was made at the White 
House on Dec. 23 that President Harding 
had commuted the sentences of twenty-four 
so-called political prisoners, including Eu- 
gene V. Debs, who were convicted under the 
Espionage act and other wartime laws and 
sentenced to from two to twenty years in 
prison. The releases from prison took place 
on Christmas Day. A _ statement issued 
from the White House said in part: 


The list, in the main, is made up of those 
who opposed the war in one way or another, 
and it is made up of less than a third of 
I. W. W. prisoners, and these have either ex- 
pressed full penitence or are booked for de- 
portation. The Department of Justice has 
given no recommendation in behalf of the ad- 
vocates of sabotage or the destruction of Gov- 
ernment by force, and the President let it be 
known he would not consider such cases. 

No comment was made by the President on 
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the case of Debs. The President and the At- 
torney General had given very extended consid- 
eration to the Debs petitions, and it is known 
that the fact that he had twice been the Presi- 
dential candidate of a million voters had its 
influence in reaching a decision favorable to his 
release. 

The President expressed the wish that it be 
stated that the grant of clemency in the cases 
acted upon does not question the justice of any 
action of the courts._in enforcing the law in a 
time of national peril, but he feels the ends of 
justice have been fairly met in view of the 
changed conditions. The vast majority of so- 
ealled political prisoners still imprisoned are 
the I. W. W. group, are rarely American citi- 
zens and have no good claim to Executive 
clemency. <A number of convicted citizens have 
never been imprisoned, owing to appeals under 
bond. There are also many thousands of in- 
dictments under war legislation still pending. 
These do not come under Executive considera- 
tion. 


Mr. Debs called upon the President and 
Attorney General Daugherty to thank them 
for the act of Executive clemency. He took 
pains to make it clear that there had been 
no change in his opinions, and declared that 
he would devote his time and efforts to- 
ward the freeing of all prisoners. . 


NEWBERRY SEATED AS SENATOR 


By a vote of 46 to 41, the Senate on Jan. 
12 adopted a resolution declaring Truman 
H. Newberry entitled to his seat as Sena- 
tor from Michigan, but expressed disap- 
proval of the large amounts spent to obtain 
his election. The affirmative vote was en- 
tirely Republican, while nine members of 
the majority (Borah, Capper, Jones of 
Washington, Kenyon, Ladd, La Follette, 
Norbeck, Norris and Sutherland) voted with 
thirty-two Democrats against the resolu- 
tion. Mr. Newberry’s view of the vote was 
thus expressed: 

“My heart is filled with thankfulness 
that the three years and four months of 
persecution have ended in complete vindica- 
tion and exoneration of myself and all con- 
cerned.” 

The resolution adopted by the Senate, 
concerning which Senator Kenyon of Iowa 
declared, ‘“ We have written our own infamy 
into this resolution,” read as follows: 

1. That the contest of Henry Ford against 
Truman H. Newberry be, and it is hereby dis- 
missed. 

2. That Truman H. Newberry is hereby de- 
clared to be a duly elected Senator from the 


State of Michigan for the term of six years, 
commencing on the fourth day of March, 1919, 
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and is entitled to hold his seat 
of the United States. 

3. That whether the amount expended in this 
(Michigan) primary was $195,000, as was fully 
reported or openly acknowledged, or whether 
there was some few thousand dollars in ex- 
cess, the amount expended was in either case 
too large, much larger than ought to have been 
expended. The expenditure of such excessive 
sums in behalf of a candidate, either with or 
without his knowledge and consent, being con- 
trary to sound public policy, harmful to the 
honor and dignity of the Senate and dangerous 
to the perpetuity of a free government, such 
excessive expenditures are hereby severely con- 
demned and disapproved, 


in the Senate 


PER CAPITA MONEY CIRCULATION 


Per capita circulation of money in the 
United States declined $6.09 during 1921, 
according to a statement issued Jan. 9 by 
the Treasury Department. On Jan. 1, 1922, 
the per capita circulation was $53.03, based 
on a total of $5,775,400,315 and an esti- 
mated population of 108,917,000, as com- 
pared with a per capita of $59.12 on Jan. 
1, 1921, based on a total of $6,340,436,718 
in circulation and an estimated population 
of 107,249,000. The reduction in the amount 
of money in circulation was accounted for 
mainly by the decrease of nearly $1,000,- 
000,000 in Federal Reserve notes, the total 
on Jan. 1, 1922, being $2,443,789,739 in cir- 
culation, as compared with $3,349,389,117 
on Jan. 1, 1921. 

During 1921 2,355 petitions in bank- 
ruptey were filed in the Federal Court of 
the Southern District, being 852 more than 
in 1920 and 632 more than in any year 
since 1911. In the Eastern District, bank- 
ruptcies increased 60 per cent., compared 
with 1920. The 1921 record exceeded the 
number of bankruptcies in any year since 
the passage of the Federal Bankruptcy law 
in 1898. 


DEATH OF SENATOR PENROSE 


Senator Boies Penrose of Pennsylvania, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, and 
for years one of the outstanding figures in 
the Republican Party, died Dec. 31 in his 
apartments at Washington, D. C. He was 
a member of an old and distinguished fam- 
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ily, born to affluence, well educated, and 
with a mind and training that would un- 
doubtedly have made him eminent as a law- 
yer had he not chosen politics as a career. 
He had served in the Senate from Pennsyl- 
vania since 1897, at which time he suc- 
ceeded the late Senator Donald Cameron. 
Since that time he had been by far the most 
powerful figure in Pennsylvania politics 
and extraordinarily influential in the na- 
tional councils of his party. 

On Jan. 9, Governor Sproul of Pennsyl- 
vania appointed Mr. George Wharton Pep- 
per of Philadelphia as successor to Mr. 
Penrose. Like his predecessor, Mr. Pepper 
is a member of an old Philadelphia family. 
He will be 55 years old on March 16. He 
was graduated in 1887 from the University 
of Pennsylvania, of which he is now a trus- 
tee, and from the law department of that 
institution two years later. He is a lawyer 
of wide experience and recognized ability. 


HENRY WATTERSON’S DEATH 


Colonel Henry Watterson, one of the most 
forceful and picturesque figures in Ameri- 
can journalism, died of heart disease Dec. 
22 at Jacksonville, Fla., at the age of 81. 

Mr. Watterson was almost the last of the 
old personal editors, those whose person- 
alities were so dominant in their papers 
that the two were never dissociated in the 
thoughts of the readers. His was a tren- 
chant and vivid pen, and the thoughts of 
“Marse Henry ” as expressed in his paper, 
The Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, went 
all over the country, and were widely 
quoted abroad. He was a_ redoubtable 
fighter for the causes in which he believed 


‘and a formidable foe to those that aroused 


his opposition. His virility and vigor, his 
spontaneity and buoyancy, endured to the 
day of his death. He fought with the 
energy of a crusader against sectionalism, 
greenbackism, protectionism and _ prohibi- 
tion. His original and at times whimsical 
style made him tremendously effective, and 
no editorial writer has so enriched Ameri- 
can journalism with memorable phrases and 
epigrams of enduring quality. 
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AFGHANISTAN 


HE full text of the treaty between Great 
= Britain and Afghanistan signed at Kabul 

on Nov. 22 was made public in London on 
Dee. 13. It contained points of importance not 
hitherto disclosed. Of these, Article 3, providing 
for the exchange of diplomatic representatives 
between London and Kabul, removed an Afghan 
grievance of many years’ standing; the Afghan 
Government had long resented being compelled 
to negotiate as a vassal or protected State with 
the British Indian Government at Calcutta in- 
stead of with London direct as an independent 
sovereignty. A matter of Afghan prestige was 
also decided in the realignment of the British- 
Afghan frontier so as to include in Afghanistan 
a small place known as Torkhani, on a ridge 
some 2,240 feet high. * * * On Dec. 4 Sir 
Henry Dobbs, head of the British Mission to 
Afghanistan, recrossed the frontier after having 
been entertained at Kabul by the Amir Ami- 
nullah with the most friendly courtesy. 


ALBANIA 


After hardly a month’s term in office, the 
Cabinet of Pandheli Evangheli. resigned owing 
to differences of opinion with the Council of 
Four Regents. ‘The latter availed itself of the 
recess of the Diet in order to assert its claim to 
a more positive and active leadership. The 
Evangheli Cabinet was succeeded by one formed 
by Hussan Prishtina and supported chiefly by 
the Catholic leader Louis Goura Kuqi, appointed 
Minister of Interior, and the prominent Bektashi 
Moslem chieftain, Hodja Kodri. 'This Cabinet, 
however, lasted for only a few days. The chief 
mover in the intrigues that led to the overthrow 
of both Ministries was Aqif Pasha, Bektashi 
Moslem member of the Council of Regents, over 
which his personality predominates. He is sup- 
ported by Abdi Toptani, the Sunni Moslem Re- 
gent. The Orthodox Regent, Dr. Tourtuli, was 
in Paris during the crisis, while his Catholic 
colleague, Mgr. Bumci, was outvoted by the 
two Mohammedans. After the withdrawal of 
Hussan Prishtina a ‘‘ business Ministry,’’ with- 
out party color, was formed by M. Kosturi, a 
wealthy merchant. This Ministry is expected to 
remain in power until Parliament reconvenes at 
the end of January. * * * The Mirdites (Cath- 
olic Albanians of the North) have made repre- 
sentations to the League of Nations and to the 
Allies, asking for protection against the en- 
croachment of the ‘‘ Turkish’’ Government of 
Tirana, The Mirdites have formed their own 





independent republic and have applied for 
recognition. 


ARGENTINA 


This year’s wheat crop appears to be consid- 
erably larger than last year’s, the most authori- 
tative estimate being 207,415,067 bushels. * * * 
The Governor of the Province of San Juan, 
Sefior Jones, was assassinated by a group of po- 
litical enemies. Federal intervention has ex- 
tended not only to San Juan, but also to the 
Province of Entre Rios. * * * The appoint- 
ment of John Riddle of Connecticut, as Am- 
bassador to Argentina has been generally well 
received throughout the country. * * * Nor- 
berto Pinero, a lawyer, former Minister of 
Finance and one-time Minister to Chile, was 
named candidate for the Presidential electton 
by a new party called the Concentracion Na- 
cional. This party is a combination of the 
groups of Conservatives and Democrats arrayed 
against the governing Radical Party. * * * 
President Irigoyen declared to a representative 
of the Cologne Gazette that Argentinian neu- 
trality during the war was neither for nor 
against any country, but purely in the national 
interest, and that though the Argentinian Sen- 
ate and House or Representatives had both de- 
clared themselves in favor of joining the Allies, 
neither of them had gained popular support. 
The House of Representatives has enacted an 
insurance law by which insurance will be made 
compulsory for all citizens earning more than 
6,000 nacionales a year. National insurance 
comprises as minimum benefits the age pen- 
sion, pension for the disabled, insurance for 
il'!ness and for maternity. “The employer’s and 
the employe’s quota will be fixed according to 
the amount eurncd. * * * According to the 
most recent statistics, the population of the 
country has reached 8,698,516 inhabitants, the 
immigration for last year being 188,688 per- 
sons and the emigration 148,907. 


AUSTRALIA 


A reconstructed Australian Cabinet was an 
nounced in a dispatch from Melbourne, dated 
Dec. 27, as follows: 

W. M. HucHes— Premier and Minister for 

External Affairs. 

GEORGE FOSTER PEARCE—Home and _ Terri- 
tories. 

E. D. MILLEN—Repatriation. 

L. E. Groom—Attorney General. 

MAssty GREENE—Navy and Defense. 

A. S. Rocers—Trade and Customs. 
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ALEXANDER PoyNTON—Postmaster General. 
S. M. Bruce—Treasury. 
R. W. Foster—Works and Railways. 

J. Earte—Vice President of Executive 
Council. 
Premier Hughes has proposed a Constitutional 
Convention composed of delegates to be elected 
to amend the Federal Constitution, adopted in 
1900 and since unchanged. It is proposed to give 
the Federal Parliament full powers over all 
trade and commerce, instead of that between 
the States only. As the convention would in- 
clude eighteen members of the State Legisla- 
tures, eighteen from present members and sev- 
enty-five elected from Parliamentary constitu- 
encies, it is considered there will be enough de- 
fenders of State rights to prevent drastic Social- 
ist proposals for centralizing government. * * * 
Australian labor unions on Jan. 10 voted in 
favor of merging into One Big Union. 


AUSTRIA 


A bill passed by the National Council on Dec. 
21 obliges owners of foreign currency, cheques 
or credits abroad to deposit with the Govern- 
ment such property in exchange for bonds bear- 
ing 5 per cent. interest. The purpose of the 
measure is to raise the exchange of the Austrian 
krone. Failure to comply is punished with im- 
prisonment (maximum, ten years), and confis- 
eation of the concealed property. Foreigners 
resident in Austria are not exempted. * * * 
Plans to pledge the famous Imperial collection of 
gobelins and other art treasures, valued at $50,- 
000,000, with an American syndicate, have been 
announced. The money thus obtained will be 
used for the purchase of foodstuffs. * * * Pre- 
war bonds of the former Austrian Government 
owned by Americans and held outside of the 
Succession States will be received for collection 
by the Department of State at Washington, it 
was announced. The United States Govern- 
ment, the announcement says, does not guaran- 
tee payment, but merely turns the _ securities 
over to the Reparations Commission, which will 
take proper action. 


BELGIUM 


The new Belgian Cabinet which, at the request 
of King Albert, on the resignation of Count de 
Wiart, following the November elections, was 
formed by M. Georges Theunis, and is consti- 
tuted as follows: 


M. GEORGES THEUNIS—Premier and Minister 
of Finance. 

M. HeNRI JASPER (Catholic)—Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

M. Masson (Liberal)—Minister of Justice. 
M. VAN DE V\VERE (Catholic)—Economic 
Affairs. 

M. DeEvezeE (Liberal)—Defense. 

Viscount Berryer (Catholic)—Interior. 

M. NEUJEAN (Liberal)—Railways. 

Baron RvuzetTtTe (Catholic)—Agriculture and 
Public Works. 

M. MoyersoeN (Catholic) — Industry and 
Labor. 

Professor Hwupert (Liberal)—Sciences and 
Arts. 

M. Franck (Liberal)—Colonies. 


Thus M. Theunis selected five Catholics and 
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HENRY P. FLETCHER 


New Minister to Belgium, succeeding 
Brand Whitlock 


five Liberals for his Ministry, leaving the So- 
cialists unrepresented. The complete returns of 
the elections showed a gain to the Catholic 
-arty, a loss to the Socialists, while the Libera! 
Party remained about as it was before. The 
Chamber of Deputies is constituted as follows: 
Catholics 80, Socialists 68, Liberals 34, other 
parties. 5. The Senate is as reported in the 
January CURRENT History: Catholics 73, Social- 
ists 52, Liberals 28. Mme. Paul Spaak, Socialist 
Senator, is the first woman elected to a Belgian 
Parliament. M. Jasper was also Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the old de Wiart Cabinet. 
* * * On Dec. 24 King Albert visited the 
American Embassy for a two-hour farewell call 
on Mr. Brand Whitlock, the retiring American 
Ambassador, expressing his nation’s thanks for 
Mr. Whitlock’s relief work during the German 
occupation. * * * President Harding nomi- 
nated Under Secretary of State Henry P. 
Fletcher to succeed Mr. Whitlock as Am- 
bassador to Belgium, but it was understood that 
Mr. Fletcher would remain in Washington until 
the close of the Armament Conference. 


BRAZIL 


All the important Republics of America, in- 
cluding the United States, have expressed will- 
ingness to take part in the Brazilian World’s 
Fair to celebrate the centenary of Brazilian in- 
dependence. It is stated that the American 
building will be a permanent structure, to be- 
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come the home of the Embassy after the Expo- 
sition is closed. 


BULGARIA 


It was officially announced that normal dip- 
lcmatic relations have been resumed with the 
Kkingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 
The step was delayed since the termination of 
the war because of disagreements between the 
two Governments concerning the fulfillment of 
certain provisions of the Treaty of Neuilly. 
* * * The Princesses Eudoxia and Nadejda, 
sisters, of King Boris of Bulgaria, have -been 
granted permission by the Bulgarian Diet to re- 
turn to Sofia, and they are entertained there 
by their brother. The deposed King Ferdinand 
is barred absolutely from the country. * * * 
The Diplomatic Corps at Sofia, including the 
American -Minister, Charles S. Wilson, has 
made a collective representation to the Bul- 
garian Government by way of protest against 
the burdensome taxation imposed upon foreign 
corporations in Violation of peace treaty ‘pro- 
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COUNT LASZLO SZECHENYI 


Newly appointed Hungarian Minister to the 
United States 













visions. * * * The Bulgarian Government is 
negotiating with an American syndicate con- 
cerning the purchase of 1,000 freight cars from 
the United States. 


CANADA 


In the new party alignment due to the Liberal 
triumph in the December elections, Arthur 
Meighen, the defeated Prime Minister, has un- 
dertaken to lead an opposition group of Con- 
servatives in the next House of Commons. The 
new Premier, William Lyon Mackenzie King, 
stated on Dec. 29 that national unity. through 
having all parts of the Dominion represented 
in his Cabinet was the principal.aim of his ad- 
ministration. On the same date he announced 
his Cabinet as follows: 

W. L. MACKENZIE KING of Ontario—Premier. 
WILLIAM S. FIELDING of Nova Scotia—Fi- 


nance. 
DANIEL D. MACKENZIE of Nova Scotia—So- 


= General and Minister without port- 
olio. 

A. B. Copp of New Brunswick—Secretary 
of State. 


JOHN E. Sinc.iair of P. E. I.—Minister with- 
out portfolio. 

RAOUL DANDURAND of Quebec—Minister with- 
out portfolio. 
HENRI S. BELAND of Quebec—Health and 

Soldiers’ Re-establishment. 

Sir Lomer GouIn of Quebec—Justice. 
JACQUES BurEAU of Quebec—Customs and 

Excise. 

ERNEST LAPONTE 

Fisheries. 

JAMES A. Ross of Quebec—Trade and Com- 
merce. 

GEORGE P. GRAHAM of Ontario—Militia, De- 
fense and Naval Service. 

CHARLES MURPHY of 

General. 

Tuomas A. Low of Ontario—Minister with- 
out portfolio. 

WILLIAM C. KENNEDY of Ontario—Labor. 

WILLIAM R. MOTHERWELL of Saskatchewan— 

Agriculture. 

CHARLES STEWART of Alberta—lInterior, Mines 
and Indian Affairs. 

HewitTr Bostock of British Columbia—Pub- 
lic Works. 

According to a report issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Canada’s commerce de- 
clined heavily in the twelve months ended with 
November, 1921. Exports totaled $880,458,548, 
compared with $1,289,536,450 the previous year, 
while imports were $825,226,585 against $1,345,- 
592,300 last year. Customs duties feli to $124,- 
184,941 from $207,412,639 in the same_ period. 
Imports from the United States were valued 
at $574,927,941 and exports at $359,016,167. 


of Quebec—Marine and 


Ontario— Postmaster 


CAUCASUS REPUBLICS 


Events are moving swiftly in the Caucasus. 
Under the treaty signed Oct. 13, at Kars, Ar- 
menia, between the four Bolshevized republics, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia and Daghestan, 
on the one hand, and the Turkish Nationalist 
Government of Angora, the latter power was 
given about half of Caucasian Armenia and 
large tracts of territory in Georgia; a small 
autonomous State was also set up on Armenian 
territory, to be known as Nakitchevan, under 
the protection of Azerbaijan. It now appears 
that the Russians proached to the Turks at 
Kars, and received support for, their intention 
to federalize in the Russian State all the so- 
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ealled Caucasus republics. This has now been 
effected, with the definite object of fortifying 
Soviet influence in the Near East, and ostensi- 
bly for these republics’ own protection. This 
action was timed to synchronize with the econo- 
mic crisis in the region, and with the activities 
of the notorious Enver Pasha, Mustapha Ke- 
mal's bitter enemy, on Caucasus territory. The 
political centre of the new Russian province 
is at Baku, the economic centre at Tiflis. The 
independence of these republics is now a thing 
of the past, and they have reverted to their 
pre-war status as a part of Russian rule. For- 
eign Affairs, Finance, Transport, Food, Army 
and Labor have all been placed under Pan- 
Russian administration. The change was sig- 
nalized by a note sent by Tchitcherin, the Soviet 
Foreign Minister, to the Angora Government, 
the text of which was published on Dec. 30. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


That Guatemala intends to adhere to the Cen- 
tral American Federation was shown by the 
election on Jan. 7 of Senators to represent the 
State in the Federal Senate, and the approval 
by the Assembly of the Deputies and Federal 
Councillor. * * * General José M. Orellana, 
one of the leaders of the revolution that deposed 
President Herrera (see CURRENT History for 
January, p. 626) took the oath of office as Pro- 
visional President and named the following 
Cabinet for Guatemala: 

J. S. RODRIGUEZ CASTILLEJO—Foreign 

tions. 

SELITE SOLARE—Finance. 

JORGE Usico—War. 

BERNARDO ALVARDO—Interior. 
MANUEL P. ARRIODA—Education. 
Davip Pizarat—Agriculture. 

As an expression of desire for peace in Cen- 
tral America, Secretary Hughes sent a note to 
Salvador and Honduras, hoping they would 
abide by their treaties with Guatemala. Sefior 
Castillejo telegraphed to Washington that Fran- 
cisco Sanchez Latour had been designated to 
take charge of the legation archives and that 
the new Guatemalan Administration did not 
recognize Dr. Julio Bianchi as Minister. Dr. 
Bianchi refused to turn over the legation to 
Sefior Latour and said the same position had 
been taken by Guatemalan Ministers to France, 
and Nicaragua, also by a number of 

* * * Elections for President of 
Guatemala have been set for May 21 to 27. 
* * * Amnesty was proclaimed for Herrera 
and the more important prisoners held in con- 
nection with the overthrow of his Government. 


Rela- 


Mexico 
Consuls. 


CHILE 


The note addressed on Dec. 12 by the Chilean 
Government to the Peruvian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs provoked a spirited though short-lived 
debate which carried the exchange of views al- 
most to a tentative agreement for a.meeting of 
plenipotentiaries at Washington. It finally failed, 
however, due to Peru’s insistence that the nego- 
tiations should be preliminary to submitting to 
arbitration all the provisions of the Ancon 
Treaty, while Chile maintained that direct nego- 
tiations should be abandoned only on failure of 
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the pienipotentiaries to reach an agreement on 
the basis of the protocol governing the plebi- 
scite by which the attribution of Tacna and 
Arica shall be decided. Another reason for the 
temporary suspension of negotiations has been 
the interference of the Bolivian Government, 
which claimed a voice in the negotiations with 
a view to obtaining a port on the Pacific. The 
Chilean Government replied that this was im- 
possible, owing to the fact that it was then deal- 
ing with a provision of the Ancon Treaty with 
Peru, in which Bolivia has no part. Moreover, it 
was pointed out that matters between Chile and 
Bolivia were definitely settled by the treaty of 
1904. The reply, however, leaves the door open 
for direct arrangements with Bolivia. Chile’s 
contention, on the other hand, was upheld at 
the recent meeting of the League of Nations at 
Geneva, at which Bolivia’s move for a revision 
of her treaty of 1904 with Chile was dismissed 
by the conference. * * * President Alessandri 
has sent a message to Congress recommending 
the passage of the bill limiting the production of 
wine, beer and liquors to one-fifth of the present 
output. The Presidential project proposes a tax 
on the manufacture of alcoholic. beverages, the 
proceeds of which shall be destined to compen- 
sate the growers who prefer to destroy their 
vines and undertake some other agricultural en- 
terprise. The establishment of bone-dry dis- 
tricits around the copper, coal and nitrate min- 
ing camps is also included in the bill. 


CHINA 


Chinese Cabinet 
Ching Yun-peng, on ~- Dec. 1s, 
it is now known, was virtually forced by 
General Chang Tso-Lin, the powerful super- 
Tuchun of Manchuria, who arrived in Peking on 
Dec. 14. This feat, performed with apparent 
ease by General Chang, supported by his troops 
in and around the capital, and the formation of 
a new Cabinet of men approved by him, demon- 
strated ‘‘ strong-man”’ dictatorship in a _ lan: 
where the central Government is completely 
overshadowed by the provincial military rulers. 
The new Cabinet, which assumed office on Dec. 
25, was made up thus: 


The 
headed by 


resignation of the 


LiANG SHI-yI—Premier. 

W. W. YeN—Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
CHANG Hu—Vice Minister of Finance. 

Pao KWOI-CHING—Minister of War. 

li TING-HSING—Minister of the Navy. 

YEH KUuN-cHO—Minister of Communication. 
WaNG CHUNG-HUI—Minister of Justice. 

Cut YAO-SHAN—Minister of Commerce. 

Kao LING-WEI—Minister of the Interior. 
HwuANG YEN-PEI—Minister of Education. 


thus ex- 
published 


“on 


General Chang’s motives were 
plained by himself in an interview 
in Peking toward the end of December: 1OV- 
ernment by an Occidental Constitution was a 
failure. We propose to assemble Parliament to 
frame a new Constitution suited to the temper- 
ament of the people. * * * Unscrupulous of- 
ficials having been eliminated, financial re- 
forms are easy, since the Government’s normal 
inccme is 300,000,000 taels, and normal expendi- 
ture totals only 100,000,000 taels.’’ This state- 
ment was challenged by the foreign press of 
Peking, which made charges against several of 
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the new officials. The reaction of the Canton, 
South China, Government to the new Cabinet 
was hostile. It issued, and subsequently re- 
newed, an order for the arrest of Premier Liang 
as a traitor, and charged that he and his Cabi- 
net were planning to capitalize the ‘‘ failure’’ 
of the Chinese delegation at the Arms Confer- 
ence to strengthen the grip of the Northern 
Government upon the country. 

Another enemy against Liang appeared in Wu 
Pei-fu, Inspector General of the Southern prov- 
inces of Hunan and Hupeh, who charged the 
new Cabinet with being pro-Japanese. On Jan. 
15 it was reported from Peking that Wu Pei-fu 
had’ sent a triple ultimatum to Liang demanding 
his and his Cabinet’s resignation within three 
days, Wu threatening to publish further charges 
if this demand were not complied with in five 
days, and to march on Peking if Liang took no 
action within seven days. Liang defied all three 
ultimatums. President Hsu’s appeals to Gen- 
eral Wu had no effect, and all evidences pointed 
to war between Wu Pei-fu and Liang’s sponsor, 
General Chang. Tso-lin. Not only the Chinese 
delegation at Washington, but the United States 
Government itself was apprehensive of the 
threatened civil war, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Jan. 16 passed the Mapes reso- 
lution (already passed in substance by the Sen- 
ate on Nov. 14, 1921) to prevent the shipment 
of arms and munitions from the United States. 
Tt was expected that the Senate would act on 
it promptly, in view of the crisis. * * * The 
China Trade bill was passed by the Senate on 
Dee. 16; under its terms American firms in 
China were to be incorporated under Federal 
charter, but tax exemption privileges were 
stricken out. 


COLOMBIA 


Just as the House of Representatives was 
about to adjourn on Dec. 20, the President of 
the Republic, Sefior Holguin extended the period 
of extarordinary sessions four days, for the pur- 
pose ‘‘ of putting an end to the grave crisis af- 
flicting the National Treasury, and of furthering 
the serene and careful study of international 
questions having an influence upon the future 
of the Republic.’’ On Dec. 24, the House ap- 
proved the treaty with the United States on the 
Panama settlement, by which Colombia is to 
receive $25,000,000 payable in five instalments, 
as a compensation for territorial losses she sus- 
tained through the setting up of the Republic 
of Panama. Thus is closed a series of incidents 
and unsuccessful negotiations between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Colombia 
lasting since 1903, when Panama separated itself 
from the latter country. 


CUBA 


Thirty thousand Cubans took part in a public 
demonstration on Dec. 18 against the Fordney 
Tariff bill, parading through Havana, carrying 
Cuban flags and banners demanding a ‘‘ square 
deal.”’ Similar demonstrations were held 
throughout the island... A statement was pre- 
sented to President Zayas and Major Gen. E. H. 
Crowder, by sugar-mill owners and planters, pre- 
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dicting disaster to the trade of the island if 
ruinous tariff rates were enforced. On Dec. 19, 
Horatio S. Rubens, Chairman of the American 
Committee on Cuban Emergency, told the Sen~ 
ate Finance Committee that the proposed tariff 
would ruin Cuba and possibly again force Amer- 
ican intervention, adding: ‘‘ There is no use of 
protecting Cuba physically unless you protect 
her economically.’’ On Jan. 7 a legal opinion was 
sent by Mr. Rubens to the Senate Committee, 
holding that the proposed Fordney rate is 2 
violation of part of the reciprocity treaty 
with Cuba, under which preferential rates are 
granted over commodities from other countries. 
* * * The Cuban Sugar Commission, created 
to control the export of the 1920-21 crop, was 
dissolved on Dec. 31 by decree of President 
Zayas after it had disposed of half the crop 
and the free export of sugar was resumed. 
* * * At a conference between President Zayas 
and Congressional leaders it was decided to re- 
duce the budget to a point that will render it 
unnecessary to continue negotiations in the 
United States for a loan. Congress had ap- 
proved a budget of $64,000,000, but it was stated 
an effort would be made to cut this to less than 
$40,000,000. p 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A new era of friendship and good-will be- 
tween the Republics of Czechoslovakia and Aus- 
tria was inaugurated with the conclusion of ne- 
gotiations at Lana Castle, in Tyrol, between 
the Presidents Masaryk and Hainisch, the for- 
mer staying as the latter’s guest. The outcome 
oz the negotiations is virtually a new Entente 
between Austria and Czechoslovakia. Conten- 
tious questions will in the future be referred to 
the League of Nations. The two countries have 
agreed to assist each other in the defense of 
this policy of good-will and _ co-operation. 
* * * The agreement guarantees mutual sup- 
port in maintaining the peace treaties of St. 
Germain and Trianon. Czechoslovakia under- 
takes to communicate to Austria her treaties 
previously concluded with Jugoslavia, Rumania 
and Poland. Austria will do likewise. The 
agreement is valid for five years. 


DENMARK 


With respect to the recent negotiations for a 


commercial treaty between Denmark and 
Soviet Russia, the Rosta (Bolshevist News 
Agency) published an interview with Kerzentsev, 
the Soviet delegate, who said he warned For- 
eign Minister Scavenius of Denmark that Dan- 
ish unemployment would increase if Denmark 
did not come to an agreement satisfactory to 
Soviet Russia, who could afford to bide her 
time. Afterward Danish Socialists made use 
of this threat in an attack on M. Scavenius at 
a private meeting of Rigsdag members. At the 
meeting of the Folkething (Lower House), held 
on Dec. 16, the former Socialist Minister, Staun- 
ing, introduced a resolution violently attacking 
Foreign Minister Scavenius for his attitude to- 
ward the Soviet delegation and interpellated 
him on the interruption of the negotiations. M. 
Scavenius replied that Kerventsey would have 
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nothing to do with any Danish-Russian ‘‘ com- 
mercial ’”’ treaty, and was trying to secure a 
political treaty, with a dejure recognition of the 
Soviet Government. Thereupcy ‘he Folkething 
rejected M. Stauning’s resolutiou. by a vote of 
§1 to 47. * * * A letter was _ recently 
received in Copenhagen from Knud_ Ras- 
mussen’s fifth Thule Expedition to Arctic 
North America. Three months out from Copen- 
hagen the expedition reached Lyon Inlet, Sept. 
18, the latter part of the journey being made 
difficult by block ice and motor trouble. Dis- 
ccvering an uncharted island at the mouth of 
Lyon Inlet, they took it for Winter quarters 
and named it Danish Island. There the letter 
was dated Sept. 23. It reports good hunting, 
sealing, and salmon fishing sufficient for food 
for men and team-dogs, and a highly favorable 
situation for scientific work. As ruins found 
suggest former Eskimo habitation, sledge-quests 
were to be made for tribes, Eskimo migrations 
being one of the objects of study. 


EGYPT 


After continuing negotiations for an Egyptian 
settlement the greater part of last Autumn 
(CURRENT History, October, 1921, Page 153), Adly 
Pasha’s delegation gave up the task on Nov. 19 
and left the next day for Egypt. Britain, it 
was conceded, would find it easy to grant inde- 
pendence to the Egyptians, a single nation with 
one race and practically one religion, were it 
not that the right of Britain to guard her com- 
munications through the Suez Canal, keeping 


gerrisons in Cairo and Alexandria, was insisted 
upon by the Foreign Office and refused by the 


Egyptians. Adly’s contention was that British 
troops should be confined to the canal zone, that 
Egypt should control her own foreign relations 
and Britain abandon her claim to the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, now under joint control. Adly 
Pasha arrived at Alexandria on Dec. 5, reaching 
Cairo the next day. He resigned the Premier- 
ship on Dec. 8. The Sultan asked Sarwat 
Pasha to form a Ministry, but he declined unless 
certain conditions were accepted by the British 
* * Zaglul Pasha, on the day 
of Adly's arrival in Cairo, issued. a manifesto 
stating that Britain had always toyed with 
Egypt, after the occupation promising evacu- 
ation and after the protectorate independence, 
but had thrown aside the mask and demanded 
that Egypt form part of the British Empire. He 
appealed to his followers to use their energies 
for the liberation of the country. * * * Riot- 
ing began in several places during the week 
before Christmas and on Dec. 24 extended to 
Gizeh, where students raided the Government 
Survey offices, but were ejected by British 
troops, leaving 5 killed and 20 wounded. There 
were minor disturbances at Tanta and Alexan- 
dria, spreading on Christmas Day as far south 
as Beni-Suef, sixty-two miles up the Nile from 
Cairo. British armed boats moved up _ the 
sacred river and airplanes circled over the 
tombs of the Pharaohs. Twelve persons were 
killed in disturbances in Cairo, among them 
‘* Professor Jean Orth,’”’ said to be the Austrian 
Archduke who disappeared years ago and who 
had been living as a teacher in the capital. He 
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was stabbed in the back on his way home. Ali 
the other persons killed were natives. * * * 
The disturbances were largely due to the forci- 
ble removal of Zaglul Pasha from Cairo to Suez 
early in the morning of Dec. 23 on his refusal to 
obey an order by General’ Allenby to refrain 
from political activity. With him were arrested 
five of his followers, and on Dec. 29 the six 
sailed from Suez for Ceylon, Arabi Pasha’s old 
place of exile. On Jan. 10, twenty-seven partici- 
pants in the riots were sentenced to several 
months’ imprisonment and a number of others 
were ordered flogged. 


ENGLAND 


From official returns of the Ministry of Labor 
it was gathered that unemployment in Great 
3ritain had decreased 350,000 between June 24 
and Nev. 25, 1921. The reports showed 1,832,400 
remained on the ‘‘ live’’ registers. * * * The 
annual report of the Minister of Pensions issued 
on Dec. 20 showed the number of awards of 
all kinds at the end of the period was 1,760,000, 
1,200,000 being for disabled officers and men 
and 560,000 in respect of widows and depend- 
ents. The total number of beneficiaries of all 
kinds was 38,365,000, an increase of about 20,500 
on the figure of March 31, 1920. * * * An 
interim report of the Economy Committee, pre- 
sided over by Sir Eric Geddes, was presented 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It planned 
to save £195,000,000 by further cuts in the army 
and navy services, since there was an absolute 
need to effect a reduction approaching £200,000,- 
000 in the national expenditure. * * * The 
Official Gazette of Dec. 13 contained the an- 
nouncement of the revocation of Sir Edgar 
Speyer’s British naturalization and the ordering 
of his name stricken from the list of his Majes- 
ty’s Privy Council, on counts of disloyalty dur- 
ing the war. Sir Edgar Speyer declared the 
charges trivial and readily susceptible of expla- 
nation, in which contention he was supported by 
his English partners. * * * Over 1,000 men 
blinded in the war attended a memprial service 
on Dec. 13 for Sir Arthur Pearson, who, when 
his own sight failed, had devoted himself to 
alleviating the lot of others similarly affected. 


” 


FINLAND 


The tension between Finland 
Russia caused by the Karelian insurrection 
which the Russians accused the Finnish Gov- 
ernment of fostering continued high, and wire- 
less dispatches from Moscow declared that Fin- 
land was preparing for war. It was partly in 
answer to this threat that Leon Trotzky, at the 
ninth Soviet Congress, declared that the Red 
Army would be prepared for all attacks, whether 
they came from Finland or from any other 
neighboring nation. Tchitcherin, in a new note 
to the Finnish Government, gave warning that 
all Karelian recruiting bureaus must be ex- 
pelled from Finnish territory; the Soviet For- 
eign Minister even furnished Finland with the 
addresses of such bureaus. In Karelia, mean- 
while, the Russians had gathered a force of 
150,000 men, part of whom protected the roads 
to Petrograd. This force was under the com- 
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mand of Colonel Sergius Kamenev, Commander 
in Chief of the Bolshevist armies. From Bol- 
shevist sources it was stated that this force 
would not cross into Finland unless attacked by 
the Finns themselves. Fighting between the 
Russians and Karelians was still going on early 
in January, and the insurgents sustained heavy 
losses. A considerable number of Karelian fugi- 
tives had crossed the frontier. A decisive victory 
was won by the Soviet forces against Finnish 
White raiding bands around Jan. 7. It was 
believed in Moscow that the defeat and dispersal 
of these Finnish pro-Karelian marauders would 
do much to decrease the danger of war between 
Russia and Finland, as the attacks of these 
bands had been one of the chief causes of fric- 
tion. True to her word, Finland brought the 
whole controversy up before the Council of the 
League of Nations, which accepted the task of 
investigation of the merits of the controversy. 
* * * The Council of the League of Nations on 
Jan. 11 formally undertook to guarantee the 
neutralization of the Aland Islands and to 
shoulder the responsibility of enforcingethe ten- 
power treaty under which the League recently 
settled the dispute over these islands. Finland 
is empowered to act in defense of the islands if 
their neutrality is threatened. This is the first 
agreement involving the guarantee of neutrality 
of territory by the member States of the League. 
* * * Axel Leonard Astrom, the new Minister 
from Finland to the United States, was received 
by President Harding on Jan. 5. 


FRANCE 


Aristide Briand resigned his office as Premier 
on Jan. 12, and Raymond Poincaré, former Pres- 
ident of France, became the new Premier on 
Jan. 13. No recent event has caused more ex- 
citement in French political circles than the res- 
ignation of M. Briand, occurring as it did in the 
midst of uncompleted negotiations with Mr. 
Lloyd George at Cannes. The Cannes confer- 
ence had opened on Jan. 6 and continued nearly 
six days. Briand had obtained a Franco-British 
treaty guaranteeing protection to France against 
any sudden German attack, but in exchange had 
made certain concessions on reparations. The 
news of this proposed arrangement aroused a 
storm of political hostility at home. Important 
organs of the French press raged against Bri- 
and, and even President Millerand was affected. 
The Senate Commission for Foreign Affairs on 
Jan. 11 sent to Briand at Cannes a warning 
telegram, embodying a resolution adopted unan- 
imously by twenty-five Senators, declaring that 
no reductions in the May 5 reparations program 
should be made, and that the Franco-British 
compact ‘‘ should, above all, confirm the guar- 
antees and methods of execution and the securi- 
ties France now holds under existing peace 
treaties, or will hold under fu‘ure accords.”’ 
Strong objection was also made to French par- 
ticipation in the proposed Genoa Conference, to 
which both Germany and Soviet Russia were to 
be invited, unless all French rights were previ- 
ously guaranteed. The storm in Parliament and 
press was so violent that President Millerand 
sent a telegram to Premier Briand, soon fol- 
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lowed by another, urging him to return to Paris 
at once. With a modified draft of the Franco- 
British compact in his pocket, M. Briand has- 
tened home, and after a stormy Cabinet meeting 
on the morning of Jan. 13 he appeared before 
the Chamber to defend himself. Pale and weary 
after his hurried night journey, the Premier de- 
clared it was his duty to dissipate certain fears 
and to tell the truth regarding the Cannes nego- 
tiations. Point by point he answered his enemies. 
In the bluntest words he declared that for a 
year he had done his best to put his country in 
a sound position, and that the responsibilities 
of the problems raised must be faced. He could 
not, however, continue without sufficient sup- 
port; this he did not have, and others must now 
carry on the work he had begun. He then gath- 
ered up his papers and left the Chamber, which 
was still resounding with apriause. Many Depu- 
ties crowded around him as he left, congratu- 
lating him, shaking his hand. ‘The Premiership 
of Aristide Briand was over. His formal resig- 
nation was forthwith offered to President Mil- 
lerand—and at once accepted. The next day the 
President asked Raymond Poincaré to form a 
new Cabinet. Briand’s arch enemy accepted the 
post, and with considerable difficulty formed on 
Jan. 15 a Cabinet made up wholly of members 
of the Right. Its personnel was as follows: 


a 

RAYMOND PorncaRE—President of the Council 
and Minister of Foreign Afafirs. : 

LovuIs BartTHou—Vice Premier and Minister 
of Justice for France and Alsace-Lorraine. 

ANDRE MAGINOT—Minister of War and Pen- 
sions. 

M. RatBerti—Minister of Marine. 

Count CHARLES DE LASTEYRIE—Minister of 
Finance. 

MAvrRIceE MAuUNouRY—Minister of the Interior. 

LEON BERARD—Minister of Education. 

YVES LE TROCQUER—Minister of Public Works. 

HENRY CHERON—Minister of Agriculture. 

ALBERT SARRAUT—Minister of the Colonies. - 

M. Retet—Minister of the Liberated Re- 
gions. 

M. PEYRONNET—Minister of Labor. 

LUCIEN D1or—Minister of Commerce. 

PauL STrRAUSS—Minister of Health. 


GERMANY. 


The total estimated deficit for the year, in- 
cluding railroad and post subsidies, was 46,800,- 
000,000 marks.* * * 'The industries are active 
and the number of unemployed at the close of 
the year was estimated around 1 per cent. All 
the factories were in operation. * * * Herr 
Stinnes obtained the consent of the Government 
to denationalize the railroads. His plan as- 
signs to the Government 51 per cent. of the 
new railroad stock, 25 per cent. to the capi- 
talists and apportions 24 per cent to/the rail- 
road employes. * * * Between 250,000 and 
300,000 Russian immigrants now live in Ger- 
many. The colony consists mainly of ex-offi- 
cers, lawyers and merchants. * * * The Krupp 
Works has increased its capital 250,000,000 
marks, changing from war production to peace 
production. ‘The gross profits during the year 
were 250,000,600 marks, the net 98,000,000. The 
new stock is te he profit sharing with the em- 
ployes. * * * The Allied Disarmament Com- 
mission reconsidered its order to destroy the 
Deutsche Werke, 2 group of plants used during 
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the war for manufacturing German armaments, 
and will instead convert them into workshops 
for the manufacture of industrial machinery, 
which will call for the employment of 20,000 
workers. * * * The German Consulate at New 
York was reopened in January at the old ad- 
dress, 11 Broadway. The office was taken in 
charge by Dr. Erich Kraske, Acting Consul 
General in the absence of Dr. Karl Lange. 
* * * The trial of the Kapp supporters ended 
in Berlin Dec, 21. Herr Jagow was sentenced 
to five years’ detention in a fortress. The other 
defendants, Baron von Waginheim and Mr. 
Schelle were discharged. Jagow once was 
famous as Berlin’s Police Chief. * * * The 
German monarchists circulated a petition em- 
bodying birthday greetings to Emperor William, 
expressing the hope for his restoration te power. 


GREECE 


The new year began auspiciously for Greece 
with the announcement made on Jan. 1 by the 
Ministry of Finance that the British Govern- 
ment had withdrawn its objections to granting 
a credit of £15,000,000 to Grece, the credit to 
be supplied by private banking interests. * * * 
The congress of the Metropolitans and Bishops 
belonging to the Oecumenical Patriarchate of 
Constantinople, but whose dioceses are in the 
provinces liberated by the Greek Army, met in 
Saloniki on Jan. 2 and decided to consider the 
election of the Most Rev. Meletios Metaxakis as 
null and void. It appointed a committee to 
proceed to Constantinople after the holidays in 
order to find a settlement of the difficulty aris- 
ing from his elevation to the Patriarchate. 
The Ecclesiastical Court of the Holy Synod 
of Athens found him guilty of an at- 
tempt to create a schism in the Greek Church 
on Jan. 12, and sentenced him to lifelong seclu- 
sion in a monastery, with reduction to the rank 
of a mere monk. Metaxakis was not present 
when. he was sentenced, and his extradition was 
asked by Greece from the Allies. * * * On 
Jan. 4 King Constantine received a delegation 
representing the Popular Clubs of Athens, who 
congratulated him upon the first anniversary 
of the plebiscite that brought him back to 
Greece. The King, in an address to them, ex- 
pressed his firm belief that Greece, with the 
help of her great allies, will succeed in satis- 
factorily solving all her problems. * * * On 
the same day the newly-appointed British Min- 
ister to Athens, Mr. Lindley, who bears the title 
‘‘His Majesty’s Representative,’’ visited the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Greece and 
assumed his duties. * * * The Greek Govern- 
ment decided (Jan. 6) to build a great port at 
the Aegean town Dede-Agatch, which is to be 
renamed Alexandroupolis. * * * M. Nicholas 
Demetracopoulos, one of the most prominent 
jurists of Greece and ex-Minister of Justice 
under M. Venizelos, died in Vienna on Jan. 6. 
M. Demetracopoulos was the leader of the Pro- 
gressive Party. * * * M. Caffrey Jefferson, 
until recently Counselor of the American Em- 
bassy in Madrid, was sent to Athens on Jan. 16 
to take charge of the American Legation there. 


HAITI 


The Senate Committee investigating Ameri- 
can naval administration in Haiti and Santo 
Domingo returned on Dec. 21, and the Chair- 
man, Medill McCormick, delivered a_prelimi- 
nary report to President Harding advising that 
United States marines should not be withdrawn 
from the island at present. It exonerates the 
marines of charges of atrocities, urges a defi- 
nite policy, while making it clear that annexa- 
tion is not intended, and advocates the cen- 
tralization of American control and the exten- 
sion of road building and educational and san- 
itary work. The report contained no analysis 
of the charges of brutality by marines, made by 
Haitians, such as cutting off ears of prisoners 
and pouring salt into their wounds. Appoint- 
ment of a high Commissioner, to whom both 
civil and military authorities should report, con- 
tinuance of the treaty forced upon Haiti, and 
maintenance of the American civil staff were 
recommended. Senator Pomerene, Democrat, 
of Ohio, was quoted as saying reports of atroci- 
ties were largely exaggerated. One case was 
well established, that of Captain Merkel, who 
ordered killing of men without trial in 1918, but 
when arrested by order of the Military Gov- 
ernor he committed suicide. *°* * The Haiti- 
Santo Domingo Independence Society in New 
York, on learning of the foregoing report, is- 
sued a statement saying that the committee 
had done irrevocable damage to the good name 
ot the United States, especially in Latin Amer- 
ica, as it made a part of American policy the 
overthrow of weak nations, imposed a treaty 
and upheld a dummy President by American 
bayonets. It urged the restoration of Haitian 
independence at once. 


HOLLAND 


The Government bill to increase the size of 
the Dutch Navy is opposed by all parties, on 
the grounds that it is premature in view of the 
Washington conference's efforts to limit arma- 
ments, that it will stimulate the militarist move- 
ment, that even joint action with an ally in 
such a policy offers too great risks, that the 
plan is at variance with the economy recom- 
mended in the last speech from the throne, and 
that Holland cannot afford the estimated ex- 
penses of the fleet contemplated in the plan. It 
would cost Holland for twelve years 36,000,000 
guilders (normally $14,000,000) and India 32,000,- 
000 guilders (normally $20,800,000) annually for 
the expenses of the fleet. 


HUNGARY 


The discussion in the National Assembly of 
the responsibility for the attempted coup d’état 
of the ex-King Charles revealed sensational de- 
tails. Deputy Somogyi read the depositions 
of the arrested Legitimist leaders, ex-Foreign 
Minister Gratz and Mr. Borovicsenyi the Hun- 
garian Government’s Envoy to Charles's Court 
at Hertenstein, Switzerland. It appeared from 
these documents that Premier Bethlen had en- 
couraged Charles’s plans, and that Regent 
Horthy himself conducted a correspondence with 
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the ex-Monarch. Another storm broke forth 
when the ex-Premier, Friedrich, in an impas- 
sioned speech, hurled charges of responsibility 
for the White Terror at the Regent’s head. He 
disclosed a plot, engineered by Regent, then Ad- 
miral, Horthy in August, 1919, to do away with 
the leader of the Farmer’s Party, Stephen 
Szabo of Nagyatad. The latter, he said, was 
kidnapped at Kaposvar and taken to Siofok, the 
Admiral’s headquarters. It was planned to 
wrap him in cotton and burn him in a railroad 
engine’s boiler, so as to make him disappear 
without a trace. Friedrich said that he had 
learned of the plot in time. He was Premier 
then, and rushed without a moment’s delay to 
Siofolk and effected Szabo’s release. Szabo, who 
listened to the narrative, confirmed it with a 
nod, but refused to make a statement. * * * Dr. 
George Nagy and Emery Veer, leaders of the 
Republican Party, which has no representa- 
tion in Parliament, were acquitted by a jury of 
a charge of seditious utterances, made in con- 
nection with a celebration at Louis Kossuth’s 
grave. The acquittal is regarded as a sign of a 
reversal of public sentiment toward more liberal 
policies. * * * Oedenburg, principal city of 
the Burgenland, over which discussion had 
raged with Austria since August, 1921, was 
handed back to the Hungarian authorities on 
New Year’s Day by the interallied commission 
in charge of the plebiscite there. The plebiscite 
had decided in favor of Hungarian sovereignty. 
* * * Count Laszlo Széchényi, husband of 
the former Miss Gladys Vanderbilt of New 
York City, has been appointed Hungarian Min- 
ister to the United States following the ex- 
change of ratifications of the Peace Treaty be- 
tween the two Governments. 


INDIA 


The tour of the Prince of Wales through India 
continued to produce some demonstrations of 
popular protest from the Gandhi Nationalists. 
The month’s events will be found sketched in 
detail on page 752, following the article on 
‘ Gandhi’s Weaponless Revolt in India.”’ 


IRELAND 


The story of the ratification of the treaty that 


created the Irish Free State is told in detail 
on pages 851-855. Ratification was accepted on 
Jan. 7 by a vote of 64 to 57 in the Daii Eireann. 
On the 9th de Valera resigned the Presidency of 
the Irish Republic. A motion for his re-election 
was defeated by 60 to 58 votes. This action 
automatically terminated the de Valera Gov- 
ernment. After a night without an Irish Gov- 
ernment, on the 10th Arthur Griffith was unani- 
mously elected President of the Dail Eireann 
in a House vacated by de Valera and his sup- 
porters. Mr. Griffith then presented the names 
of his Cabinet, and after formal approval of 
this Cabinet the Dail Eireann adjourned until 
Jan. 14. * * * In Northern Ireland the setting 
up.of an Irish Free State fixed the attention 
ef Ulster politicians on the task of saving the 
whole of the counties of Fermanagh and Tyrone 
from the surrender of one inch to Southern 
Irish dominion. J. M. Andrews, Northern Min- 


ister of Labor, stated there would be a fight 
to a finish by the Northern Parliament over this 
questicn. In a more pacific vein the Ulster 
Premier, Sir James Craig, at New Year’s ex- 
pressed a hope for good feeling between North 
and South. Meantime factional disorder con- 
tinued to increase in Belfast and adjacent ter- 
ritory, with many casualties. Official figures 
made public in Belfast on Dec. 29 showed that 
110, including eleven policemen, were killed and 
540 wounded by bombs and bullets in Belfast 
disorders in 1921. 


ITALY. 


The Parliamentary situation underwent a con- 
siderable change at the beginning of December, 
through the formation of a bloc of the Constitu- 
tional parties of the Left, comprising at least 
140 Deputies. The Rome correspondent of the 
Temps reported that Signori Boselli, Orlando, 
Nitti and Giolitti—all former Premiers—had 
joined this new grouping, and that everything 
indicated that the three chief parties of the 
Right—the Fascisti, the Nationalists and the 
Liberals—would give their adherence. The for- 
mation of this group implied a diminution of the 
influence of the Popular or Catholic Party in 
the future. * * * A great sensation was 
caused in Rome and other cities of Italy by the 
suspension of payments by the Banca di Sconto 
(Bank of Discount) on Dec. 29. It was well 
known that this bank, one of the largest in 
Italy, had been shaken by heavy losses, and 
that it had been saved from closing several 
months before only by the aid of other banks. 
The Government took steps at once to protect 
the bank’s creditors, granting meantime a limit- 
ed moratorium. Government aid to the indus- 
tries which had been dependent on the bank 
was being considered. The bank’s liabilities 
totaled 4,000,000,000 lire. A dramatic sequel 
came on Jan. 4 when it was announced in Rome 
that the liquidating court had decreed the se- 
questration of the private*fortunes of the Di- 
rectors of whom Senator Marconi is one. * * * 

The long-delayed commercial agreement be- 
tween Italy and Soviet Russia was signed on 
Dec. 26 by Marquis della Torretta, the Foreign 
Minister, and M. Vorovsky, the Soviet repre- 
sentative in Rome. The conclusion of the com- 
pact had been previously hindered by the Rus- 
sian desire to include political clauses. The 
terms of the agreement were briefly these: re- 
ciprocal clauses regarding import and export, 
the use of ports by shipping, abstention from 
propaganda, removal of all trade barriers ex- 
cept the ban on import of alcoholic liquors from 
Russia, repatriation of Italian nationals from 
Russia, postal and telegraph communications 
and Italian trading in Russia not to be hampered 
by the Soviet, Italian goods in Russia not to 
be requisitioned, funds of former Russian prop- 
erty in Italy not to be demanded, all forms of 
blockade and boycott to be avoided. A similar 
agreement was signed to cover the Ukraine. 
M. Vorovsky departed at once for Russia to 
secure the ratification of this agreement. The 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the Senate had 
previously (Dec. 17) given its anticipatory con- 
sent to the resumption of trade relations with 
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Soviet Russia, on condition that it be based on 
the free expression of the will of the Russian 
people, that the rights, past, present and future, 
of all Italians in Russia be effectively guaran- 
teed, and that the bonds with the Entente 
Powers be not thereby weakened. * * * An- 
other agreement signed with M. Vorovsky 
pledged the Italian Red Cross to establish eigh- 
teen food and medical bureaus in the famine 
area of South Russia. An Italian famine mis- 
sion is to leave for Russia in February. The 
Government has contributed 6,000,000 lire for 
this work, 


JAPAN 


Reactions to the decisions of the Washington 
conference have not been lacking in Japan. 
These decisions were denounced at a mass meet- 
ing of the Anti-American Young Men’s League 
in Tokio on Dec. 18. The police suppressed a 
contemplated demonstration before the Amer- 
ican Consulate. Various papers, notably the 
Asahi, the Yorozu Choho and the Kokumin 
Shimbun, condemned especially the naval ratio 
agreement, which they interpreted as_ detri- 
mental to Japan. The leaders of ‘the Kensei- 
kai, or Opposition Party, at a meeting of Par- 
liamentarians held on Dec. 20, formulated ques- 
tions implying that the acceptance by the Gov- 
ernment of the invitation to the Washington 
conference was unjustified by the circumstances 
and that the conclusion of the four-party treaty 
would be a wedge for interference by the 
United States and other powers in Far Eastern 
affairs. One of the Ministers contested this 
view and declared the. criticism unwarranted. 
Premier Takahashi, on the other hand, in an 
address delivered the following day to the Seiyu- 
kai, or Government Party, stressed the ‘‘ para- 
mount importance of the understandings nearly 
concluded at Washingion.’’ On Dec. 23 he de- 
elared that ‘‘ the Quadruple Alliance, which for 
Japan replaces the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, is 
much wider in bearing and removes all chances 
of war.’’ The conference, he added, had 
*‘ opened a new epoch in the Pacific and in 
the world.’’ The new entente, he said, would 
lighten the Japanese people’s burdens and 
strengthen the position of Japan in the Far 
Bast. * * * The Cabinet met on Dec. 24 to 
consider the Shantung and Siberian questions. 
in both cases a deadlock had been established, 
in the one instance with the Chinese delegates 
at Washington (see the Arms Conference), in 
the other with the Chita delegates at Dairen. 
it was semi-officially understood in Tokio that 
Japan was determined to maintain her position 
regarding property rights in Siberia, including 
the coal properties in Northern Saghalin. The 
Chita delegates at Dairen (Dalny) from the 
latest reports Siberia) had refused the 
Japanese demands. * * * A Korean appeal for 
independence to the Washington conference was 
made public in Washington on Jan. 1. Signers 
of a similar appeal from Korean students in 
Tokio were arrested. * * * Marquis Shigenobu 
Okuma, Japan’s ‘‘ grand old man” and twice 
Premier, died in Tokio on Jan. 6. ‘The death 
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of this great progressive and patriotic states- 
man was universally deplored. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


The threatened Cabinet crisis was averted 
when President Ribar of the Chamber succeeded 
in mediating between the Radicals and Demo- 
crats, whose split threatened the coalition with 
ruin. “The Democrats ‘retain the Ministry of 
the Interior, which was the bone of contention 
between the two parties, but M. Pribitchevitch, 
the Minister of Education, is foreed out. The 
Radicals obtain a new post of Under Secretary 
in the Ministry of the Interior and the Demo- 
crats a similar post in the Department of Agra- 
rian Reform. M. Pashiteh remains Premier. 
* * * Disorders between Croats and Italians 
at Sebenico, Dalmatia, culminated in an attack 
by an armed Croat mob, aided by police, upon 
sailors from an Italian destroyer at anchor in 
the port. Friction also occurred at Spalato. 
* * * Prince George, former Crown Prince of 
Serbia, who renounced his rights to succession 
in 1909 and of whom nothing was heard for 
some time, has been discovered as a student of 
law in the University of Lausanne, Switzerland. 
* * * The engagement has been announced of 
King Alexander of Jugoslavia and Princess 
Marie, eldest daughter of the King and Queen 
of Rumania, 


LATVIA 


M. Meierovics, Premier and Foreign Minister 
of Latvia, in an interview given in Riga in the 
middle of December, .stated that the, general 
situation of his country, both internally and 
externally, was favorable. sconomic questions 
with Soviet Russia were being resolved. Moscow 
was doing all it could to fulfill the terms of 
the Russo-Lettish treaty,. considering the lack 
of administrative organization and the inertia of 
the Russian character. The Soviet had restored 
some of the locomotives, cars and _ boats re- 
moved by the Russian army. It had sent back 
more than 200,000 Lettish refugees. The Let- 
tish Government was effectively helping the 
feeding of Russia’s starving by facilitating 
railroad transit across its territory. = 2 
Latvia’s relations with her other Baltic neigh- 
bors were excellent. The military alliance with 
Esthonia was in force. A _ political agreement 
had been made with Finland. A full under- 
standing with Lithuania and “Poland was de- 
pendent on a solution of the Vilna controversy. 


LITHUANIA 


The Vilna controversy between Lithuania and 
Poland, which was expected by both parties to 
be settled by the plebiscite elections held on 
Jan. 8, is again threatening trouble. The offi- 
cial result of the elections has not yet been 
published, but unofficially it is understood that 
a large majority of votes were cast in favor of 
annexation to Poland. The dispute was broughtt 
before the Counc’! of the League of Nations at 
Geneva for the tenth time on Jan. 12, at the 
Council’s request. At this. session both the 
Polish and Lithuanian delegates declined for- 
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mally to accept the second solution proposed hy 
M. Paul Hymans, the Council’s President. [This 
solution proposed to make Vilna a canton in a 
Lithuanian federation under a joint Polish- 
Lithuanian council.] The Lithuanians refused 
furthermore in advance to be bound by the out- 
come of the Vilna elections. M. Askenazy, the 
Polish spokesman, admitted that the Council’s 
efforts had prevented armed conflict between 
his country and Lithuania, and declared that 
Poland was ready to settle the dispute in a 
spirit of fairness. Both delegations declared 
that all safeguards existed in their respective 
countries for the protection of minorities. At 
the session of Dec. 18 the Council again ac- 
knowledged its inability to settle the dispute 
and uged the parties in dispute to seek their 
own settlement. M. Hymans informed them that 
the League could not accept the Vilna plebiscite, 
inasmuch as it had been held without the Coun- 
cil’s sanction. A resolution was presented ter- 
minating the League’s efforts for conciliation 
and notifying the disputants that it proposed 
to withdraw its military mission within one 
month. The Lithuanian representative laid the 
initial blame on the failure of the Versailles 
Treaty to establish boundaries. He feared that 
the withdrawal of the League mission would 
lead to a revival of the frontier troubles which 
would be fatal to peace. Lithuania, he said, was 
ready to sumbit the whole controversy to the 
League’s newly-established Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. Both parties agreed to strive for 
a peaceful settlement. * * * The plebiscite 
held on Jan. 8 covered not only Vilna, but the 
two contiguous districts of Lida and Braslaw, 
both which were already a part of the Polish 
State. The total vote approximated 900,000. To 
remove all appearance of coercion General Zeli- 
gowski, the Polish irregular General who had 
occupied and held Vilna since October, 1920, was 
induced to resign at the end of November, 1921, 
and he was replaced by a prominent local citi- 
zen, M. Alexander Meysztowicz. 


MExIco 


Fresident Obregon in a reception on New 
Year's Eve deciared his policy would be un- 
changed during the coming twelve months, but 
some prohibitionists sec hope for their cause in 
his interest to end the manufacture of pulque 
and mescal by forbidding future planting of the 
maguey, or century plant, from the juice of 
which these are made. * * * During recesses 
of the Mexican Congress legislative affairs are 
placed in charge of a permanent commission, 
which has considerable power and is elected by 
the Chamber of Deputies just before adjourning. 
On the last oceasion, Dec. 30, the Social Demo- 
cratic bloc triumphed over the Liberal Consti- 
tutionalist Party, of which President Obregon 
is the head, receiving 122 votes to 118 cast by the 
administration party. Crowds in front of the 
building took a lively part in the discussions, 
which lasted two days, and there were scenes 
of wild disorder, scores of shots being ex- 
changed and several persons wounded. * * * 
General Francisco Reyna, whe figured promi- 
nently in revolutions in Mexico during the last 


ten years, was executed by a firing squad in 
Nogales on Dec. 26, having been caught digging 
up rifies that had been buried in preparation 
for a revolt on Jan. 1. * * * A special dele- 
gate from the Pope, Mgr. Philipi, who was in 
Mexico during the Diaz régime, was received 
by President Obregon on Dec. 21. Since 1910 
the Vatican had been unrepresented. * * * 
Mexico’s army budget calls for $124,383,859, 
more than $30,000,000 less than in 1921, and 
$56,000,000 are to be spent on schools, more than 
ever before. * * * Unemployment in Puebla 
has reached an acute stage, and union workmen 
on Dec. 24 asked the authorities to grant them 
lands on which they can raise food. The May- 
orazgo hacienda was seized by workmen, who 
displayed a red and black flag. * * * Felipe 
Carillo, a Deputy and leader of the Socialists in 
Yucatan, was clected Governor of that State, 
unopposed by the Liberal-Constitutionalists, and 
was inaugurated on Jan. 1, succeeding Manuel 
Berzuanza, a youth of 25. * * * Sefior Mo- 
rones, leader of the Socisl Democratic Party, 
and Congressman Luis Leon were attacked on 
Jan. 10 in the streets of Mexico City. Three 
shots were fired at them, but they escaped 
without injury. The attack was said to be a 
result of the troubles over the election of the 
permanent commission referred to above. * * * 
Supreme Court Justice Donnelly of New York, 
on Jan. 11, dismissed a suit brought by the 
Mexican Government against the Lebertan Cor- 
poration for breach of contract to supply 
twenty-five submarine chasers, on the ground 
that Mexico has not been recognized by the 
United States. 


NEW ZEALAND 


The population of New Zealand increased 
more than 14,500 last year by immigration from 
Great Britain and other parts of the Empire, 
the largest annual total of new arrivals in 
forty years. The British Government assisted 
5,286, and of the remainder nearly 5,000 were 
assisted by the New Zealand Government. <A 
curious feature of the immigration laws is that 
those Britons expecting to receive assistance in 
the form of steamer passage at a reduced fare 
are required to be nominated by some person 
already in the Dominion. * * * At a confer- 
ence of meat packers and dealers, presided over 
by Premier Massey,- a resolution was adopted 
on Jan. 10 supporting the principle of compul- 
sory pooling of meat sales, and a committee 
was appointed to bring it into operation. 


NICARAGUA 


Three American marines, who killed three 
Nicaraguan policemen and wounded others in a 
brawl in Managua on Dec. 8 (CURRENT HISTORY, 
January, 1922, p. 675), were sentenced on 
Dec. 30 to ten vears’ imprisoment at hard labor 
by a United States naval tribunal composed of 
officers from the Galveston, which had been 
ordered from Balboa to investigate. * * * Nic- 
aragua’s best harbors and the bulk of her popu- 
lation are on the west between Lake Nicaragua 
and the Pacific, so that the chief means of com- 
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munication with Europe and Eastern America 
are by way of the Panama Canal. To open a 
more direct route, it is proposed to construct a 
railroad to the Atlantic Coast, and the Govern- 
ment has authorized a loan of $3,000,000 to start 
the werk. 


NORTH AFRICA 


Anti-white feeling is increasing among the 
natives all over Africa, according to evidence 
obtained by an authoritative British observer. 
The strongest factor in the development of this 
antagonism, he says, is ‘‘ skillful propaganda 
fostered by an extreme section of American 
negroes.’’ Circulars from the United States are 
translated into the principal African languages 
and distributed with unsettling effect in French 
and Belgian Africa, Nyassaland, Uganda and 
Kenya. * * * Italy, to allay the race preju- 
dice, has announced her intention of granting 
self-government to Tripolitana. All persons 20 
years of age are to receive the franchise. * * * 
Count Maurice de Leusse, member of a well- 
known Paris family, was assassinated by natives 
while on a_ big-game hunting expedition in 
Northeast Africa, according to a message from 
Jibuti to the French Foreign Office, on Jan. 2. 
The other members of the party were returning 
to France with the Count’s body. * * * The 
death of Colonel Charles Young, the only negro 
to reach the rank of Colonel in the United States 
regular. army, was reported in a cable to the 
War Department, received in Washington on 
Jan. 12 from Monrovia, Liberia, which said he 
had died in Nigeria, but gave no details of 
why he went there. He was graduated from 
West Point in 1889, served with Pershing in 
Mexico and was Military Attaché in Liberia in 
1912, reorganizing the constabulary there. He 
was retired in 1917 and went again to Liberia 
two years ago. 


NORWAY 


Under the special arbitration agreement be- 
tween the United States and Norway, signed 
June 30, 1921, for the adjustment of certain 
claims of Norwegian subjects against the United 
States arising out of requisitions by the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpor- 
ation during the war, President Harding has ap- 
pointed Chandler P. Anderson of New York 
arbitrator, and William C. Dennis of Indiana 
mgent. Under the terms of the treaty, the case 
is to be heard by an arbitral tribunal of three 
members sitting at The Hague. * * * M. M. 
Mijelde of Norway House, London, in a letter 
to The London Daily Telegraph, Dec. 23, cor- 
rected newspaper reports that an amount re- 
cently paid to Norway by Germany for food 
sold to the latter since the armistice was an 
indemnity for submarine damages. M. Mjelde 
added that Norway had received no submarine 
indemnity from Germany, and that the Nor- 
wegian merchantmen seized by the Germans 
were afterward divided between the Allies as 
German ships. On Dec. 29, King Haakon for- 
mally opened the newly finished Norway House, 
Cockspur Street, London, which for several 
months has been the home of the Norwegian 


Legation, the Norwegian Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Norwegian State Railways Travel Bu- 
reau. * * * News of Messrs. Knudsen and Tes- 
sen, the men lost from the Roald Amundsen 
North Polar expedition in the Winter of 1919, 
was given through the official Russian Rosta 
Agency. It told The Associated Press on Dec. 30 
of getting a letter signed by the two lost Nor- 
wegians and found at Cape Wild by the Russian 
expedition under Begitchen. The letter was dated 
Nov. 10, 1919, and read in part: ‘‘ Bears de- 
stroyed our depots; we have now twenty days’ 
provisions.’’ Near Cape Premetny, the Begitchen 
expedition, which has been searching the Arctic 
regions for traces of Knudsen and Tessen, re- 
ported finding the remains of a fire on the beach 
and what seemed to be a burned human body. 
There were footprints of only one man,-and a 
rifle and cartridges of the Norwegian 1914 
model. Little hope is entertained of their sur- 
vival. * * * Captain Roald Amundsen’s prepara- 
tions for his renewed quest for the North Pole 
contemplate a five-year drift from Alaska, over 
the top of the world with the ice-pack, to Nor- 
way. 


PALESTINE 


On the fourth anniversary of Lord Allenby’s 
entry into Jerusalem, Dec. 9, the Palestine Arab 
delegates in London, in a florid telegram to the 
King, requested his Majesty, under the guidance 
of the Christianity originating in Palestine, to 
grant them the self-determination proclaimed by 
Lord Allenby on his entry into Jerusalem. * * * 
The Duke of Sutherland replied in November, 
on behalf of the British Government, to inter- 
pellations by Lord Sydenham and Lord Par- 
moor, that a moratorium had been declared in 
favor of the Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusa- 
lem to ease its almost hopeless burden of debt. 
The activities of the Patriarchate, founded on 
the Bishopric of Jerusalem, which extended back 
to the days of the Apostles, had been paralyzed 
by a great schism between the Patriarch and 
the majority of the Synod, at the time of the 
formation of Palestine’s civil government. As 
Palestine was no longer under Moslem rule, it 
had been decided to sell off the properties of the 
Patriarchate still under Moslem jurisdiction. 
Also, lands in Palestine, especially in the sub- 
urbs of Jerusalem, of recent acquisition and of 
no historic associations with the Patriarchate, 
were being sold under provisions that aimed to 
prevent land speculation. 


PANAMA 


Panama's independence, after eighteen years 
of separation, was finally recognized by Colom- 
bia on Dec. 24, when the Chamber of Deputies 
at Bogota passed the treaty with the United 
States first presented on April 6, 1914. 


PERSIA 


Rabbi Joseph Saul Kornfeld of Columbus, 
Ohio, has become United States Minister to 
Persia, having been nominated for that position 
by President Harding. The President received 
the credentials in November of Mirza Hussein 
Khan Ali, the new Persian Minister to the 
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United States. * * * Friendly negotiations be- 
tween British and American interests in Persian 
oil fields were under way in December. The 
result was expected to have no effect on the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s operations in 
Southern and Eastern Persia. A complication 
arose over the Northern interests, originally be- 
longing to a Georgian named Khostaria. Oil 
magnates in Great Britain expected the whole 
question of the remaining Persian oil concessions 
would have to be settled by diplomatic action of 
the powers concerned, 


PERU 


On Dec. 25 the Peruvian Government sent 2 
note to Bolivia offering to co-operate with Bo- 
livia to bring about arbitration between Bolivia 
and Chile, provided the present controversy be- 
tween Peru and Chile is settled by arbitration. 
The Bolivian Government in a previous note 
suggested that in case Peru and Chile were un- 
able to reach an agreement regarding the sov- 
ereignty of the disputed Provinces of Tacna and 
Arica an international conference, composed of 
disinterested and friendly nations, be called to 
settle all claims. * * * The head of the Peru- 
vian Cabinet denied on Dec. 14 that revolution- 
ary troops operating in Eastern Peru had de- 
feated the Government forces, declaring that, 
on the contrary, the rebel forces have been re- 
pelled three times in small encounters. * * * 
The anniversary of the battle of Ayacucho was 
commemorated with the inauguration of the 
Bolivar, Museum, in which many trophies of 
the War of Independence are exhibited. * * * 
A Presidential decree forbids the crossing of 
the national boundaries at below 3,000 meters 
for any foreign airplane or other airship, estab- 
lishing at the same time a protective zone of 
12,000 meters’ breadth. Any foreign aircraft 
trespassing beyond these limits will be suspected 
of espionage, and will be dealt with by force 
and its crew taken prisoners. Notwithstanding 
this law, foreign aircraft will be permitted to 
cross Peruvian territory in transit if previously 
furnished with official authorization. The de- 
scent within Chilean territory will also be al- 
lowed, provided the place and time have been 
designated in advance. * * * With the hun- 
dred-theusand-pound loan for the payment of 
several months’ salaries to customs employes 
and the approval by the Executive of the plan 
presented by the American expert in charge of 
the reorganization of customs services, rapid 
improvement is expected of the commercial life 
of the country. 


POLAND 


Poland received its first payment about the 
middle of December from the Russian Soviet 
Government under the Riga Peace Treaty 
signed last March. The payment was in the 
form of gold and jewels to the value of 50,000,- 
000,000 Polish marks, and arrived on a special 
train under military guard. The bullion, weigh- 
ing 1,280 pounds, gives Poland its first substan- 
tial gold reserve. * * * The number of Polish 
refugees from Russia arriving daily at Bara- 
nowicze, on the frontier, was estimated in De- 
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cember at 6,000. Many of these repatriated Poles 
had been frozen to death in unheated cars, and 
the Polish officials blamed the Soviet Govern- 
ment for criminal neglect. * * * Polish 
foreign trade is improving month by month. 
Trade with the Ukraine is active, and a special 
commission composed of Polish economic lead- 
ers has been, formed in Warsaw for ihe double 
purpose of developing trade relations between 
Poland and Soviet Russia and improving the 
transportation conditions between them. Con- 
siderable quantities of agricultural implements 
were being exported to Russia. * * * The set- 
tlement in Upper Silesia was _ progressing 
smoothly, both in Kattowitz and in Geneva. The 
German industrialists, haunted by the fear of 
expropriation in the districts assigned to Poland, 
and the Polish negotiators were showing a mu- 
tually conciliatory spirit. * * * The result of the 
Vilna elections, which were held on Jan. 8, has 
not yet been officially announced. (See Lith- 
uania.) * * * The political and economic treaty 
concluded by Poland with Czechoslovakia (Nov. 
7) was communicated to the League of Nations 
toward the middle of December. Under this treaty, 
all future disputes are to be settled by compul- 
sory arbitration under an appeal to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice recently 
set up by the League. * * * Danzig-Poland re- 
lations continue to be favorable. The _ inter- 
allied commission for the division of former 
German property in Danzig has assigned vir- 
tually all the material of the arms factories to 
Poland, thereby arousing the furor Teutonicus 
of the Pan-German press. The Free City has 
given all Germans one year in which to exer- 
cise their option of citizenship under the Danzig- 
German Treaty, which Poland refused to ratify. 


Porto RIco 


Despite the demand of Porto Ricans, of fif- 
teen out of nineteen Senators and thirty-nine 
out of fifty-eight Assemblymen, for the removal 
of E. Mont Reily as Governor of the island, 
President Harding instructed him to return to 
his duties, according to a White House an- 
nouncement made on Dec. 16. * * * With re- 
gard to the charge that Governor Reily was 
appointing an unusual number of Americans to 
jobs in Porto Rico, about which Senator King, 
Democrat, of Utah, offered a resolution of in- 
quiry, President Harding, without waiting for 
its passage, wrote to Mr. King saying that on 
July 1, when Reily became Governor, forty-nine 
continentals and 5,911 natives were employed in 
the insular government and the only changes of 
consequence since then were a reduction of the 
number of Americans from forty-nine to forty- 
five. In the major appointments, there had 
been six changes, and in four of them conti- 
nentals had been replaced by islanders. * * * 
Associate Justice Emilio del Toro was selected 
for appointment as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Porto Rico by Secretary Weeks on 
Dec. 22. * * * The Federal farm loan system 
has been extended to Porto Rico. 7 * * 
Cayetano Coll, Speaker of the Porto Rico House 
of Representatives, in an address at Madrid, 
Spain, on Dec. 20, suggested the founding of a 
Spanish-speaking League of Nations, ‘‘ as Spain 





and Latin America have been ignored at the 
Washington conference.’’ * * * A commission 
of Porto Ricans on Jan. 13 presented a petition 
to Congress for an ample autonomous form of 
government, comparing the political situation of 
Porto Rico to that of Canada in 1839. 


PORTUGAL 


The outstanding event in revolution-torn 
Portugal in December was the overthrow of the 
Cabinet of Maia Pinto, with the formation of a 
new Cabinet under Senhor Cunha Leal, former 
Minister of Finance. The new Premier, who 
came into power on Dec. 15, is barely 30 years 
of age, a Captain in the Engineer Corps, who 
served in Africa and Flanders. He entered poli- 
tics only three years ago, and his rise to high 
responsibility has heen exceptionally rapid. The 
downfall of the Pinto Cabinet was due primarily 
to the dissolution of Parliament and the ad- 
journment of the elections. Premier Cunha Leal 
increased his reputation for energy and courage 
on the night of Dec. 15, when, menaced by the 
revolutionary Octobrists, he passed the night 
under the protection of the Republican Guards 
and declared that no threats would deter him 
from accepting his new responsibilities—that he 
would succeed or perish. Assured of the support 
of the principal parties in Parliament, he man- 
aged despite all obstacles on the following day 
to form a Cabinet, composed as follows: 


CAPTAIN CUNHA LeAL—Premier and Interior. 

SENHOR JULIO DANTAS—Foreign Affairs. 

SENHOR VICTORINO GUIMARAENS—Finance and 
Commerce. ‘ 

CAPTAIN JOAO CAVALHO—Marine. 

SENHOR MARIANO MARTINS—Agriculture., 

SENHOR REGO CHAVES—Colonies. 

COLONEL FREIRIA—War. 

SENHOR ALVES SANTOS—Labor. 

SENHOR ROCHA SaARAIvA—Instruction. 

SENHOR ABRANCHES FERRAO—J ustice. 

‘*T have a double task—to maintain order and 
to reorganize the Administration,’’ said the new 
Premier on Dec. 20. It was essential, he said, to 
improve the ebad financial situation caused by 
Portugal's failure to increase taxation during the 
World War. First of all, the Government must 
be stabilized. Measures must also be taken to 
remedy the high cost of living, which caused 
universal discontent. Arrests were made on Dec. 
29 following the killing of two persons and the 
wounding of five others through the explosion of 
bombs in process of manufacture in a building 
belonging to the Lisbon General Confederation of 
Labor. Up to the middle or January Senhor 
Leal had succeeded in keeping the revolutionary 
element in control. 


RUMANIA 


The Cabinet crisis continued to be the centre 
of public interest. It appears that, although 
the withdrawal of the Averesco Government 
had been expected, it occurred ahead of 
schedule time and under rather precipitate cir- 
cumstances. This was the result of a feud of 
old standing between Premier Averesco and the 
Foreign Minister, Také Jonesco. The former 
had made all arrangements to cede his place 
to General Coanda, who had been Premier in 
the period between the pro-German Marghilo- 
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man Cabinet of 1918 and the appointment of 
the <Averesco Administration. The Coanda 
Cabinet was to assume power pending the con- 
vocation of a new Chamber. This plan, how- 
ever, was thwarted by Averesco’s enemy, For- 
eign Minister Jonesco, who resigned three days 
ahead of the time set, and thus precipitated 
the fall of the Ministry. It is generally as- 
sumed that the newly-appointed Cabinet, headed 
by M. Jonesco, cannot last over Feb. 1. Both 
the new Premier and ex-Premier Averesco are 
canvassing the Deputies, trying to secure their 
pledges of support for the reopening of Parlia- 
ment. <Averesco is making approaches to the 
Extreme Left, the Peasant Party, headed by 
Dr. Lupu. It is generally believed; however, 
that the man-:of the future is the former Pre- 
mier Bratiano, who is regarded as the strongest 
man by both Court and people, and who, as 
head of the Liberal Party, commands the sup- 
port of all the big banks. He is negotiating 
with the powerful Transylvanian Nationalist 
Party, and the combination, if achieved, would 
probably carry the day. The Liberals, who 
have been out of power for several years, have 
a detailed program of economic reconstruc- 
tion, with the stoppage of the currency-printing 
presses as a preliminary. 


RUSSIA 


Premier Lenin has shifted some of the port- 
folios in his Cabinet and added three new mem- 
bers. The following is the revised list, as taken 
from the official newspaper Pravda and the 
Rosta Agency on Jan. 13: 

NIKOLAI LENIN—President of the Council 
of Commissars. 

M. RykKov—First Vice President. 

M. Tsuruporr—Second Vice President. (The 
Vice Presidents are newly created officials.) 

M. LuNAcHARSKY—Commissar for Educa- 
tion. 

LEONID KRASSIN—Foreign Trade. 

M. KARESTINSKY—Finance. 

M. Srarin—National Minorities and Labor 
and Peasant Inspection. 

M. Scumipt—-Labor. 

M. BRUKHANOFF—Food. 

LEON TrOoTZKY—War and Navy. 

M. DJeRJINSKY—Communication and In- 
terior. 

‘M. DovNALEVSKyY—Posts and Telegraphs. 

Dr. SEMASH KO—Health. ; 
GEORGE TCHITCHERIN—Foreign Affairs. 

M. Kursky—Justice. 

M. YAKOvVENKO—Agriculture. 

M. BucpaNorr—President of the Supreme 

Economic Council. 


All the members of the Cabinet are of the so- 
called Right Wing Communists, following 
Lenin's lead. Nearly a’ are native Russians. 
Trotzky, the Minister of War, and Schmidt, Min- 
ister of Labor, are of Jewish parentage. Djer- 
jinsky, the Minister of the Interior, is of Polish 
nationality, and Stalin, the Minister of National 
Minorities and Labor and Peasant Inspection, is 
a Georgian, 

An American appropriation of $20,000,000 for 
Russian Relief was signed by President Harding 
on Dee, 23. Col. Haskell, Director of the relief 
work in Russia, had reported that 27,000,000 
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people were starving. * * * The Soviet Govern- 
ment on Dec. 24 promised Walter Lyman Brown, 
European Director of American’ relief work, 
that it would contribute $10,000,000 to purchase 
food and seed supplies in the United States 
within 90 days. The Soviet’s request for per- 
mission to send a representative to the United 
States to supervise these purchases was granted 
by Mr. Hoover. Meanwhile five large ships, 
laden with grain, sailed for Russia. * * * 
The ninth All-Russian Congress opened in 
Moscow on Dec. 23, and closed on Jan. 
4. Many addresses wére made, notably by 
Lenin and Trotzky, but the practical results 
of the congress were few. Lenin announced at 
the opening session that the dreaded Extraor- 
dinary Commission would henceforth confine 
itself to political activities. His whole plan for 
economic reform was approved at this first ses- 
sion. Land reform plans were adopted at the 
session of Dec. 28. Trotzky on Dec. 29 made a 
belligerent speech against Poland, Rumania and 
Finland, in which he declared that the Red 
Army would be ready to beat back all new ag- 
gressions in 1922. He also denounced the Wash- 
ington Conference, one of the first consequences 
of which, he declared, was Japan’s attack on the 
Far Eastern Republic. The whole ‘‘ Pres‘dium,’’ 
or Soviet governing body, was re-elected at the 


closing session. 


SANTO DOMINGO 


The Senate Committee which investigated 
ccnditions in Haiti also inquired into affairs in 
Santo Domingo and advised against the removal 
of American troops. The conditions laid down 
by President Harding last summer—that elec- 
tions be held under American auspices and that 
a loan floated by American bankers be vali- 
dated—had not been fulfilled, Senator McCor- 
mick, the Chairman, said in a preliminary re- 
pert. He admits that the program of public 
works was ‘ perhaps too ambitious ’’ and urges 
a new loan to refund two previous ones saddled 
on the Dominican Government, of which he says 
the services ‘‘ including the provision for their 
umortization, are unusual and crushing,’’ crip- 
pling the ordinary administration. * * * Horace 
G. Knowles, formerly United States Minister to 
Santo Domingo, and counsel for the deposed 
Government before the Senate Committee, re- 
turned to New York, and on Dec. 30 issued a 
statement denouncing the report, the only base 
for which was a plea made by the Navy De- 
partment in attempted defense of its action. He 
says abuses, cruelties and murders were com- 
mitted by the marines. An alleged bandit was 
invited to American headquarters on promise of 
a commission and assassinated on the way, after 
one officer, Captain Thomas E. Watson, had re- 
fused to do the killing because he ‘ did net 
want nigger blood on his hands.’’ Lieut. Com- 
mander Arthur H. Mayo had been elevated to 
Chief Financial Manager and brought the coun- 
try to a state of bankruptcy. ‘ Although last 
year’s revenue had exceeded by $4,000,000 the 
budget estimates, so much had been spent that, 
against the protests of the people, $2,500,000 
had been borrowed in New York on which the 
rate of interest was from 9.2 to 18.7 per cent.’’ 


SCOTLAND 


Industry along the Clyde has suffered a stun- 
ning blow from the suspension of the huge con- 
tracts given to the shipyards for the construc-. 
tion of three great warships. The Washington 
disarmament plan means that for a long time 
to come there will be more workers than work 
on the Clyde. The three firms immediately af- 
fected had counted on earning their running ex- 
penses from the warships, which would enable 
them to make more favorable bids on merchant 
liners. Until the news of the suspension was 
received there had been a turn for the better, 
but, as one shipyard manager put it, the sus- 
pension will only darken the gloom and give a 
set-back to other possible contracts. It was 
estimated that the suspension of the warship 
centracts would have the effect of throwing 
between seven and ten thousand men back into 
the unemployed ranks, and blasting the hopes 
of other thousands who anticipated work in the 
near future. 


SIBERIA 


The already tangled situation in Siberia be- 
came still more complex at the end of December, 
through the capture of Khabarovsk by forces 
of the Vladivostok Government. This city, ly- 
ing at the point where the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
road crosses the Amur River and turns west 
into inner Siberia, has great strategical impor- 
tance. It had been held by the Chita Govern- 
ment since October, when the Japanese evac- 
uated. The capturing forces were made up 
largely of soldiers formerly of the Kappel, 
Semenov and Kalmykev armies controlled by 
Kolehak, and who have now allied themselves 
with the Vladivostok anti-Bolshevist régime, 
which is headed by Spiridon Merkulov. The 
attackers took advantage of the Japanese area 
extending some 120 miles north of Vladivostok 
and of the neutral zone twenty miles wide lying 
beyond and fixed by an agreement between 
Japan and Chita. Advancing under this double 
cover, they fell on the Chita garrison suddenly 
and overpowered it easily. The Chita army all 
told amounts only to some 50,000 soldiers, and 
the Khabarovsk position was weakly defended. 
The power of the Vladivostok Government was 
thus extended to the northern boundary of the 
Far Eastern Republic. The Chita delegation at 
the Washington Arms Conference, on the basis 
of its messages from home, charged the Japanese 
with engineering this assault in order to gain 
from the Vladivostok Government concessions 
which had been refused them by the Chita ne- 
gotiators at the Dairen Conference, their alleged 
purpose being to find new pretexts for not with- 
drawing their military forces from Siberia. The 
leaders of the Japanese delegation at Washing- 
ton denied this. The Chita representatives also 
charged the Japanese with maintaining an op- 
pressive military rule in the Maritime Province 
and at Nikolaevsk, basing their charges on proc- 
lamations issued by the Japanese military com- 
manders there. * * * The Dairen Conference, 
which has continued with interruptions since 
last May, has made but little progress. ‘The 




























latest demands made by the Japanese, which 
the Chita officials declared were equivalent to 
making the Far Eastern Republic a Japanese 
colony, Were these: 

(1) That Japanese subjects receive equal 
rights and privileges with citizens of the Far 
Eastern Republic. (2) Abolition of all laws lim- 
iting the rights of Japanese subjects. (3) De- 
struction of fortifications in Vladivostok and 
in the Maritime Province. (4) The recognition 
of the right of Japan to maintain military 
guards in the Far Eastern Republic. 

Officially the attitude of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment remained the same: Japan would with- 
draw her forces from Siberia when she re- 
ceived assurance that a stable Russian rule ex- 
isted there and that the lives and property of 
Japanese subjects would be secure. There are 
some 8,000 Japanese naticnals in Vladivostok 
alone. The official representatives of the new 
Vladivostok régime, on their arrival in Wash- 
ington, issued statements in which they denied 
that they were controlled by or in complicity 
with the Japanese, and asserted that they were 
the standard bearers of the sane Russian ele- 
ment unalterably opposed to the _ Bolshevist 
régime, of Which they declared Chita, despite 
all camouflage, to be a part. Nikolai Matveev 
is now the President of the Far Eastern Re- 
public. 


SPAIN 


The Spanish military successes in Morocco 
continued through December, both in the west- 
ern and the eastern sections of the war zone. 
The Spanish forces had been increased by ap- 
proximately 20,000 men under High Commis- 
sioner Berenguer as Chief of Command. Span- 
ish prisoners taken by the Moors were being 
ransomed on the payment of sums averaging 
from 4,000 to 5,000 pesetas. More than a score 
of these prisoners who escaped early in De- 
cember were recaptured and severely punished. 
* * * The debate on the Morocco. campaign 
which had occupied the Spanish Parliament for 
forty days continued with little practical result. 
The general sentiment expressed was that this 
campaign, which had cost so much in blood and 
treasure, as well as national prestige, should be 
ended speedily. Sefior Martinez Campos, a staff 
officer in Melilla, drew a deplorable picture of 
the disorganization existing in every branch of 
the service in Morocco, and General Primo ae 
Rivera advocated withdrawal. To this disor- 
ganization, attested by Spanish authorities, the 
Madrid correspondent of The London Times at- 
tributed the grievances of the British volunteers 
who quit the Spanish service and returned to 
England. * * * The dispute between Juan de 
la Cierva, the civilian Minister of War, and the 
army officers’ juntas or committees was reach- 
ing a crisis in the first ten days of January. 
The efforts of this Minister to reform the 
Morocco maladministration are said to have been 
the cause of the committees’ hostility. Clashes 
of the juntas with the Morocco confmanders 
over the appointment of junta officers on the 
new General Staff were recorded in the January 
issue of CURRENT History. Feeling was high 
over the resignation of the octogenarian General 
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Valeriano Weyler, Chief of Staff, following cen- 
sure from Minister de la Cierva. * * * The 
preferential tariff régime in force between 
France and Spain since 1906 ended on Dec. 10, 
and what was described as a tariff war began 
on that date. The main cause of this rupture 
was Spain's surcharges for ‘depreciated cur- 
rency. * * * The Madrid Government received 
notice on Nov. 15 that the Spanish-American 
Postal Convention drawn up in Madrid last year 
had been ratified by the Governments of Cuba, 
Colombia, Salvador, Honduras, Bolivia, Peru 
and Santo Domingo. 


SWITZERLAND 


The Swiss Federal Assembly has elected M. 
Robert Haab President of the Confederation, 
with 154 votes out of 163. M. Haab is a lawyer 
and railway expert. He was born at Zurich in 
1865. He had held the position of Minister to 
Berlin, and since 1917 has had charge of the De- 
partment of Posts and Communications, which 
he will retain during his Presidency. The 
President whose term has just expired, M. 
Motta, will retain charge of the Political De- 
partment, which is the Foreign Office of the 
Federal Council. M. Scheurer of Berne, head 
of the Military Department, was elected Vice 
President. * * * Construction of the second 
Simplon tunnel, started in 1912, has been fin- 
ished. * * * The electric industry of Switzer- 
land is seriously crippled by the drought which 
lasted all last Summer and Fall, and has left 
generating stations in the Alps without adequate 
supply of water. * * * The Federal Council 
has ratified, by 7 votes against 2, the convention 
with France concerning the free border zones, 
as provided by the Treaty of Versailles. * * * 
Ex-Empress Zita of Austria-Hungary arrived in 
Switzerland to attend the operation on her son, 
the Archduke Robert, for appendicitis. She 
was given special permission to do so by the 
Swiss Government, as the imperial couple have 
been barred forever from Swiss territory. 
The permit was valid for two weeks only. 


SWEDEN 


The stabilization of exchange rates in Sweden, 
bringing Swedish money almost on a par with 
the American dollar and thus reviving foreign 
trade, has raised hopes of early business im- 
provement in all Scandinavian countries. 
Sweden's trade with the United States, after 
two years of suffering from the high cost of 
American dollars, can now go on as formerly, 
according to Stockholm bankers. The Swedish 
Government, in December, prolonged the Riks- 
bank’s dispensation from the redemption of bank 
notes in gold until March 31, 1922. Consign- 
ments of Soviet gold to Sweden are declared to 
amount, all told, to something between 500,- 
000,000 and 600,000,000 kroner, according to in- 
vestigations of the Svensk Handelstidning. Of 
this amount, Swedish mints have melted down 
gold valued at $31,200,000. Trade with Russia 
and the Baltic States is slack. Trade negotia- 
tions with the Soviet proceed very slowly and 
with remote prospects of settlement. A Swed- 
ish communist delegation to Moscow had to re- 
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port there that, in spite of growing unemploy- 
ment and stringent money conditions, Sweden 
was not revolutionary. So, with no prospect of 
civil war, the Swedish Communist Party decided 
to support Branting’s Socialist Government. 


* * * On Jan. 6, Emma Goldman, Alexander . 


Berkman and Alexander Shapiro, the anarchist 
deportees from America, arrived in Stockholm 
from Soviet Russia. The Swedish authorities 
gave the trio permission to remain in Sweden 
a month, granting also guarantees that they 
might return by way of Sweden to Soviet 
Russia. * * * While Premier Hjalmar Brant- 
ing and the Swedish press praise the progress 
of the Washington Conference as beginning a 
new phase in relations among the great powers 
which will proportionately benefit the smaller 
nations, ‘‘ Sweden could not accept the banning 
of the submarine, which is the most efficient 
weapon of defense for small nations,’’ according 
to Captain Gisiko, chief of the submarine de- 
partment of the Swedish Navy. Unable to build 
battleships and cruisers comparable to those 
of the great powers, Sweden is to base her naval 
defense on submarines, destroyers and airplanes. 


TURKEY 


The snarl of complications created in the 
Turkish situation by France’s separate treaty 
with Kemal's Nationalist Government at An- 
gora (see text of same in January CURRENT 
HIstTory) was aggravated by the resignation of 
Premier Briand, and the immediate succession 
of ex-President Raymond Poincaré, M. Briand’s 
opponent, to the Premiership. M. Poincaré had 
been carrying on a press campaign to secure 
a modification of the Treaty of Angora, largely 
agreeing with British criticisms of it, that it 
dangerously divided allied policy, and strained 
relations between France and Britain, and that 
France did wrong in conceding territories to the 
Kemalists over which she had only mandates. 

The terrible plight the Treaty of Angora 
created for Christian minorities in Cilicia be- 
came apparent from the moment the withdrawal 
of French troops began, Nov. 28. Thousands of 
Armenians and Greeks had begun to migrate 
as soon as the French withdrawal was assured. 
The Kemalist Turks, rushing into the vacated 
territory, began such a series of atrocities and 
outrages that the remaining Armenians sent 
appeals to the British Government, to the 
French Government, and to the League of Na- 
tions both for relief from famine and for trans- 
portation of their entire population to some for- 
eign country. Britain replied that she was 








unable to give either. On Jan. 5 the evacua- 
tion of 49,884 Christians, mostly Armenians, 
from Cilicia into Syria under the protection of 
the French Army was completed. According to 
the French official announcement, 3,985 Chris- 
tians remained in Cilicia of their own free will. 

On Jan. 6 the French Government issued an 
official paper indicating that the Angora agree- 
ment is not regarded as a treaty of peace and 
implies no recognition, de facto or de jure, of 
the Angora Government. It indicates further 
that the rights of Great Britain and Italy, rec- 
ognized in the tripartite agreement, are in no 
way affected by the Angora agreement, and 
that France admits the principle of adjusting 
in a final peace treaty all outstanding problems. 


Meanwhile the continued state of war between 
Greece and the Angora Turks and the menace 
of the Bolshevist machinations in the Kemal- 
ists’ rear create a dilemma. The Kurds were 
kept supplied with arms from Russia, and they 
kept passing the arms exported to them from 
Russia on to Enver Pasha, who, at last ad- 
vices, was in Batum, creating a new State— 
Ajaristan—under ‘his rule on the Black Sea. 
This unfriendly activity of the Bolshevists re- 
sulted from Kemal’s transference of economic 
concessions already granted the Soviets to 
France, in the Angora agreement. This es- 
tranged the Russians, though Kemal continued 
to profess loyalty to his alliance with them. 
Moscow’s continued efforts to stir up unrest in 
the East to prevent peace between Turkey and 
the Western nations are in contrast to her ef- 
forts for Western recognition. It was indicated 
in London that a joint offer of reasonably ac- 
ceptable peace terms to Kemal by the Allies, as 
a solution of the Near Eastern deadlock, was 
contemplated by the Supreme Council before its 
final adjournment. Franklin-Bouillon, the 
French negotiator of the Angora Treaty, had 
been called to the Cannes Conference about a 
week before its adjournment. A British n.ission 
to Ineboli under Major Henry meanwhile had 
done much toward securing for Great Britain 
an agreement favorable to British interests in 
Turkey. 


UNITED STATES 


The chief interest continued to centre about 
the Arms Conference at Washington, a full re- 
port of which will be found at the beginning of 
this magazine. Other American developments 
are recorded under the heading, ‘‘ The Month 
in the United States.’’ " 
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THE CANNES CONFERENCE 





What the Supreme Council accomplished in the sessions that inadvertently 


overthrew 


the Briand Government—Call to 


the Genoa Conference—New 


German reparation terms—Franco-British treaty of alliance 


CONFERENCE was held at London on 
Dec. 21 and 22, 1921, between Pre- 
miers Lloyd George and Arisvide Bri- 

and, at which the whole question of dis- 
armament, reparations and economic resto- 
ration of Iiurope was discussed. As a re- 
sult, a call was issued for a meeting of the 
Supreme Council at Cannes, France. Pre- 
liminary to the Cannes Conference, a meet- 
ing was held at Paris Dec. 29 by French 
and British financiers under the leadership 
of Laming Worthington Evans, the British 
Secretary of State for War, and Louis 
Loucheur, French Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion. It was at this meeting that plans 
were formulated for organizing a national 
corporation to finance the restoration of 
Europe, with a capital of $100,000,000, to 
be shared equally by Great Britain, France, 
Germany and the United States— if the 
United States so desired. 

The allied Supreme Council met at Cannes 


/ on Jan. 6, with the Premiers of Great Bri- 


tain, France, Italy, Belgium and the Japa- 
nese Ambassador at Paris in attendance. 
Ambassador Harvey was present as an ob- 
server, but did not participate in the pro- 
ceedings. The Allied Reparation Commis- 
sion was also in attendance, and large offi- 
cial delegations from the allied counties. 
The Supreme Council held two sessions the 
first day and unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion calling for a conference of all the 
European States to meet at Genoa, Italy, 
March § The resolution was as follows: 


The allied powers, met in conference, are 
unanimously of the opinion that a conference 
of an economic and financial nature should be 
called during the first weeks of March, to which 
all the European powers, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Russia included, should 
be invited. to send representatives. ‘They con- 
sider that such a conference constitutes an 
urgent and essential step toward the economic 
reconstruction of Central and Eastern Europe. 
They are of the firm opinion that the Prime 
Ministers of each nation ought, if possible, to 
take part themselves at this conference, so that 
the recommendations can be acted on as quickly 
as possible. 

The allied powers consider that the restoration 


of the international commerce of l[Europe, as 
well as the development of the resources of all 
countries, is necessary to increase the amount 
of productive labor and lessen the suffering 
endured by the European peoples. 

A common effort by the most powerful States 
is necessary to render to the European system 
its vitality, which is now paralyzed. 

This effort ought to be applied to the sup- 
pression of all obstacles in the way of com- 
merce. It ought to be applied also to granting 
large credits to the most feeble countries and 
to the co-operation of all for the restoration of 
normal production. 

The allied powers consider that the funda- 
mental and indispensable conditions for the 
realization of an efficacious effort are capable 
of being defined in general terms as follows: 

1. The nations cannot claim the right to dic- 
tate to each other the principles according to 
which they must organize within their frontiers, 
their régime of property, their economy and 
their Government. It is the right of each coun- 
try to choose for itself the system which it 
prefers. 

2. Nevertheless, it is not possible to place for- 
eign capital in order to help a country unless 
the foreigners who provide the capital have a 
certitude that their property and their rights 
will be respected, and that the fruits of their 
enterprise will be assured. 

3. This feeling of security cannot be re-estab- 
lished unless nations or their Governments de- 
siring to obtain foreign credits freely engage: 
(a) To recognize all public d«ebts and obliga- 
tions which have been contracted, or will be 
contracted or guaranteed by States, munici- 
palities, or other public organizations, and to 
recognize also obligation to restore or, in case 
of default, to indemnify all foreign interests for 
loss or damage which has been caused by the 
confiscation or sequestration of property; (b) 
to establish legal and juristic punishment and 
assure the impartial execution of all commercial 
or other contracts. 

4. The nations ought to have 
venient means of exchange; in general, finan- 
cial and monetary conditions ought to exist 
which offer sufficient guarantees. 


available con- 


5. All nations ought to-engage to abstain from 
all propaganda which is subversive of the po- 
litical system established in other countries. 


6. All nations ought to take a common en- 
gagement to abstain from all aggression on 


their neighbors. 

If, with a view to assuring the necessary con- 
ditions for the development of the commerce of 
Russia, the Russian Government claims official 
recognition, the allied Governments cannot ac- 
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Premier Lloyd George too 
part in the deliberations. He deliv 
long address in which he reviewed 
ation in Europe, urging the utmost frank- 
ness between delegates, and dwelling par- 
ticularly upon the importance ofall the 
nations being invited. 


vy 


The meeting of the council on Jan. 7 was 
devoted to discussion of reparations, and it 
was finally determined to summon German 
representatives to Paris, whence, if neces- 
sary, they could be called later to Cannes. 
Meanwhile, however, conversations were in 
progress between Premier Lloyd George and 
Premier Briand with relation to a treaty of 
alliance between France and Great Britain. 
The Supreme Council on Jan. 10 approved 
the plan for the formation of an internation- 
al finance corporation.and appointed a .com- 
mittee, composed of two British, two French, 
one Italian, one Belgian.and one Japanese 
representative, to. organize. a corporation. 
The Governments represented at the Cannes 
Council undertook to furnish £10,000 for 
the organizing expenses. It is to be called 
the Central International Corporation, and 
will have its principal offices in London. 
The corporation will consist of representa- 
tives of: the national corporations to be 
formed in England, France, Italy, Belgium 
and Japan, and, if willing, the United 
States. Germany is not invited, but is de- 
sired in the corporation, though it is stipu- 
lated that one-half of the profits accrued 
on the shares of the German National Cor- 
poration will be paid to the Reparation 
Commission. The first meeting of the com- 
mittee was called for Jan. 25 at London. 


At the meeting of the council on Jan. 10 


it was ‘announced that the text of the 
Anglo-French Treaty of Alliance was 
agreed upon. Meanwhile reports from 


Paris of the great opposition to the course 
of Premier Briand convinced him that it 
was necessary that he consult at Paris be- 
fore proceeding further in the deliberations. 
The .Council -was .suspended.-until. he could 
go to Paris for this purpose. The next day 
the world was startled by Briand’s .resigna- 
tion and the creation of a new French 
Ministry. [See “ France” in News of the 
Nations. ] 

At the final session of the council formal 
invitations were issued summoning the na- 
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tions to the Genoa Conference, regardless 
of what happened. at Paris. The most im- 


. portant. countries were asked to send at 


least three delegates, and not over five, and 
the other nations two delegates each. 

The Reparation Commission at this: same 
meeting ‘made its final report of an. adjust- 
ment of the German payments. The deci- 
sion stated that the Reparation Commission 
had decided to grant the German Govern- 
ment..a- provisional delay for payment of 
the sums due Jan. 15 and Feb. 15, so far 
as these payments were not covered by 
payments in cash or in kind, on certain con- 
ditions. ‘These conditions are: 

First—During the period of. provisional delay 
Germany :-must pay in. approved foreign securi- 
ties 31,000,000 gold marks every ten days, the 
first payment to be Jan. :16. 

Second—Germany, within a fortnight, must 
submit to the commission a plan for reforms or 
appropriate guarantees for its budget and paper 
currency, and also a program for reparation 
payments in cash and-in kind for 1922. 

Third—The period of: provisional. delay shall 
end when the commission or the allied Govern- 
ments have reached.a decision in regard to the 
plan and program mentioned in the second: con- 
dition, the balance due becoming payable a 
fortnight after the commission or the Allies 
have reached a decision. 


The 31,600,000 gold marks which Ger- 
many is called on to pay every ten days 
during the period of provisional delay is 
just about. equal to 25 per cent.*on German 
exports. It is made clear in the conditions 
that the arrangement is: only temporary, 
to be superseded by any definite arrange- 
ment the Allies may make hereafter in re- 
gard to reparations. The expectation in 
Council circles is that by the time the Ger- 
mans reply to the demand of the commission 
for reforms, which include the suppression 
of subsidies and an increased price for coal, 
the French Government will be ready to 
resume consideration of the whole repara- 
tion question. 

Dr. Walter Rathenau, head. of the Ger- 
man delegation, took note of the decision in 
the name of his Government. He added 
that Germany had. not, defaulted in her pay- 
ments, because negotiations had been taken 
up regarding the payments due Jan. 15. He 
also took note of the invitation to Germany 
to take part in the Genoa Conference, 

Dr. Rathenau, in his speech before the 
commission on the day preceeding, had said 
that Germany: was able to meet the London 
terms of 500,000,000 gold marks in cash and 
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1,000,000,000 gold marks in kind annually, 
but could not go beyond those figures. He 
explained that Germany’s inability to pay 
was due to the disastrous exchange, which 
had made it necessary for Germany to use 
marks to buy foreign currency, until the 


mark was a drug on the market. Ger- 
many’s exportations amounted in the last 
year to only one-fourth of the exports in 
1914, and the balance of trade against her 
amounted to 2,500,000,000 gold marks. This 
could not be offset by decreasing imports, 
because Germany was now buying abroad 
only food and necessary raw materials. 

In connection with the reparation re- 
port the French Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs issued the following figures of the 
relative financial condition of France and 
Germany: 


The German foreign debt is $787,250,000; in- 
terior funded debt, $850,250,000; interior float- 
ing debt, $2,111,110,000, whereas France’s 
foreign debt is $6,856,000,000; interior funded 
debt, $10,171,000,000, and interior floating debt, 
$7,199,000,000. 

To meet the financial obligations of the 
Treaty of Versailles Germany has designated 


Don’t kill it, Marianne. 


Let’s fatten it’’ 


for the budget $787,000,000, whereas France to 
meet reconstruction of the devastated regions 
has designated a budget of $1,570,000,000. 

According to the tables the German budget 
makes the tax per person $13.88. At the same 
time the French tax per head is $45.22. The 
German fiscal year is May 1 to April 3 and the 
French Jan. 1 to Dec. 3. A kilogram of bread 
in Germany is 3% cents, in France 8.22 cents. 
In Germany a ton of coal costs $2.05, in France 
$9.56. Transportation of a ten-ton railway car 
1,000 kilometers: Germany, $60, and France, 
$178.50. 


THE FRANCO-BRITISH TREATY 


Following is the text of the proposed 
Treaty of Alliance between France and 
Great Britain as finally presented to the 
respective Governments for ratification: 


CONSIDERING that the territory of France has 
been twice invaded by Germany within the 
memory of living men and that the country 
still profoundly suffers from the devastation 
inflicted by the enemy; 

CONSIDERING that the peoples of both France 
and the British Empire paid a heavy tribute in 
human lives and riches to repulse the invasion 
of the German armies; 

CONSIDERING that the prosperity of European 
peoples and the economic organizations of the 
world have been profoundly troubled by the 
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trial of prolonged war through which they have 
just passed ; 


CONSIDERING that guarantees for the security 
of France against future invasions by Germany 
are indispensable for the restoration of the 
stability. of Europe, the security of Great Britain 
and the peace of the world; 

CONSIDERING that the following rneasures for 
security contained in the Versailles Treaty— 

Article 42—Germany is forbidden to maintain 
or construct any fortifications either on the left 
bank of the Rhine or on the right bank to the 
west of-a line drawn fifty kilometers to the 
east of the Rhine. 

Article 43—In the area defined above the 
maintenance and the assembly of armed forces, 
either permanently or temporarily, and military 
manoeuvres of any kind, as well as the upkeep 
of all permanent works for mobilization, are in 
the same way forbidden. 

Article 44—In case -Germany violates in any 
manner whatever the provisions of Articles 42 
and 43, she shall be regarded as committing a 
hostile act against the powers signatory of the 
present treaty and as calculated to disturb the 
peace of the -world. 


—may not provide sufficiently for the defense of 
the common interest essential to both thigh con- 
tracting parties, as well as to the maintenance 
of peace in Eastern Europe, 


His Britannic Majesty and the President of 
the French Republic have agreed ‘upon the fol- 
owing dispositions: : 

ARTICLE I. In. case of direct and unprovoked 
aggression against the territory of France by 
Germany, Great Britain will place herself im- 
mediately at the side of France with her -naval, 
military and aerial forces. 

ARTICLE II. The high contracting parties again 
affirm the common interest which Articles 42, 
43 and 44 of the Treaty of Versailles have for 
them, and they will act in concert if there 
arises any menace of violation to any one of 
said articles, or if any doubt arises as to their 
interpretation. 

ARTICLE III. The high contracting parties also 
undertake to act in concert in case of Germany 
taking any military, naval or aerial measures 
whatever incompatible with the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. ; 


ARTICLE IV. The present treaty imposes no 
obligation whatsoever on any dominions of the 
British Empire, unless or until approved by 
the dominion which is interested. 

ARTICLE V. The present treaty will remain in 
vigor for a period of ten years, and will, i by 
common accord, be renewable at the end of that 
period. 


THE GENOA CONFERENCE 


The Genoa Conference was expected to be 
the most important gathering since the 
Versailles Peace Congress. Up to the time 
of going to press the United States Govern- 
ment had made no announcement as to 
whether. or not it would officially partici- 
pate. The Soviet Government accepted 
with alacrity, even before the official invi- 
tations were issued. The following wire- 
less communication was sent by Tchitcherin, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, on Jan. 8: 


The Russian: Government: accepts with satis- 
faction the invitation to the -European confer- 
ence called for March next. An extraordinary 
session of the. Central’ Executive Committee 
will proceed to select the Russian delegation 
and will confer on it the most extended powers. 

Even if President of the Council of the 
People’s Commissaries Lenin is prevented by his 
multiple tasks, particularly in connection with 
the famine, from leaving Russia, in any case 
the composition of the delegation, as well as 
the extent-of its powers, would give it the same 
authority as if Citizen Lenin were in it. 
Nothing, then, will hinder in any. case on the 
part of Russia the rapid progress of the con- 
ference. 


Deep satisfaction was expressed in Ger- 
man official circles over the conference, and 
the German Government announced that it 
would be represented. 


AMERICAN ATROCITIES IN THE 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


By HELEN LESCHORN* 


' was my good fortune to-be in Santo 
Domingo City, the capital of the Do- 
minican Republic, some time prior to and 
at the time of the hearings held by the 
Special Committee of the United States 








*The writer, an American, was {f six years 
private secretary to the Attorney General of 
Porto Rico, and for the last three years has 


been a resident of Santo Domingo. 


Senate to Investigate the Occupation and 
Administration of the Dominican Repub- 
lic by the United States. It looked at first 
as if there were to be no hearings. When 
the Dominicans learned that the impresario 
had staged the investigation in the palace 
of the Military Governor, in a room ad- 
jeining his private office, and that the place 
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was to have armed marines posted every- 
where, even close to the table where the 
Senators would sit, they indignantly decided 
to have nothing to do with the investigation, 
declaring that such display of armed ma- 
vines would make it appear that in no other 
way could the investigation be conducted 
in an orderly manner and with safety to 
the Senators, and would prejudice the minds 
of the Senators at the very outset against 
the Dominicans. Counsel for the Domini- 
cans was not able to persuade his first 
witnesses and a few spectators to attend 
until the second day. 


The hearings extended over a period of 
five days, and in all my experience attend- 
ing court and judicial proceedings I have 
never heard and witnessed anything so in- 
tensely interesting, so amazing, and at 
times so horrifying. As an American citi- 
zen, devoted to the honor of our flag, my 
emotions were kept at the breaking point 
practically every moment of the time the 
committee held its sessions. Crimson with 
shame must have been my face most of the 
time, as witness after witness, men of high 
character and lofty ideals, ability and com- 
manding patriotism, gave their accusing 
and incontrovertible testimony against our 
Government. 


The claims of the Dominican people as 
t> the illegality of the invasion and occu- 
pation of their country were supported by 
a number of unimpeachable witnesses. Their 
testimony and the sworn declarations of 
Senators, Congressmen and Ministers of 
State went much further and charged the 
United States with (1) either having origi- 
nated or being implicated in a plot to fo- 
ment a revolution; (2) interfering with the 
Dominican Congress when it was proceed- 
ing according to the Constitution and en- 
deavoring to elect a President of the coun- 
try; (3) using the American Legation to 
effect a corrupt deal whereby a certain 
man, apparently desired by Washington, 
was to be elected President of the Domini- 
can Republic; (4) using armed force and 
imprisoning members of Congress in an at- 
tempt to elect that man President; (5) 
seeking to overthrow the Constitutional 
Government of the island republic. All the 
witnesses, without a single exception, de- 
clared that the reasons stated by the Navy 
Department as the cause for the interven- 
tion were based on false information. 


Then came the accounts given under oath} 
many by men who had been victims, bear: 
ing horrible and ineffaceable wounds made) 
by keen-edged steel and red-hot irons, of, 
torture committed by United States ma- 
rines, both officers and men. When details 
of some of the countless atrocities inflicted 
upon the previously disarmed, helpless, de- 
fenseless and unoffending Dominican people 
were given, the effect on me and, I be- 
lieve, on every one in that audience room, 
ircluding the Senators, was sickening, as 
pallid faces plainly indicated. At one stage 
I recall that Chairman McCormick, showing 
rare judgment and caution, indicated to the 
counsel of the Dominicans that it would be 
just as well if no more of that accusing 
evidence were given. Already an alarming 
effect of the at times unlistenable testimony 
of maimed natives on the Dominican 
auditors was noticeable to keen-eyed ob- 
servers. The committee ended the hearings 
with astounding suddenness and left Santo 
Domingo City three days earlier than the 
time that had been announced. 


The American people can prepare them- 
selves for hearing one of the worst trans- 
actions in which our Government has ever 
been concerned. The evidence already in 
the record of this case puts Uncle Sam, 
probably for the first time in our history, 
on the defensive in a matter of our inter- . 
national relations and involving our integ- 
rity, and apparently the four members of 
the Senatorial committee realized that this 
investigation was developing in such a way 
that our country’s honor was at stake. So 
far as the Dominicans are concerned, they 
tell me that the case has just been opened, 
and that when hearings are resumed in 
Washington there will be presented to the 
investigation committee evidence of wrong- 
doing on the part of representatives of the 
United States Government, and of atroci- 
ties and brutalities inflicted by the uni- 
formed men of the United States upon al 
defenseless and unoffending people, tha 
will shock and arouse every good citizen of, 
our country. 


Let the truth be told. It is far better for, 
the American people to learn about thig 
unfortunate affair now, and to end it in an 
honorable way, than to have such a black 
chapter go in our history for future gen- 
erations and other nations of the world to 
read. 





